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Whvr i» niliurc a Erammaiiaii would answer that it ^^‘as 
ir.i4im inini :i l^tin wnnl Hignifyins to culhuitc. To a 

fim&ci it niigitl stUL’gest ul improve Tin* Avmi’c^ 

eihffaVil luigtlsihnuin Nsoulfi detect tlie unmu^lukalilc rn»A ot 
Eiuer^ou.s uiul >iHttIuAv Arnold's teachings. 'The \v(»rd, iiu'ait, 
U* ihr iiinclcuith centur)\ though the state of mind wliicii 
it (Ib^Oto^ (olh»>c(l the very dawn of civilise<l bfo. 

implies primarily high cducaijmi. 1 <lo not U.'fan 
Ihe rmiMnnng, which casts a dark shad'iw. oyer the sij^ouldays 
ot voung Bengali filling minds still plosuo with nius^ of 'AU 
tligested knowlcdgei destined to l>e fo^ntliMii when the, stimulus 
jf the university course is once rcin(»>cd. It implies a consor- 
sanre with the thought and style of the ^rtat mailers of intellect 
and action. It is begotten of a loving study of aiti Hiu^increased 
by constant intercourse with minds of sufM^i^ior calibre. Of this, 
the many sided Goethe spokCi when he dcc^larod that to attain it, 
one must never let a day pass, wulioiit garing on a beautiful 
picture; listening to good musici or ciinversing ivith a lovely wo* 
man. He might have added a fourth essenUali vaguelv guessed at 
in his dayi but now; thanks to Darvnn s researches; tirroly mrplaoted 
in the sdentiAc mind* 1 mean hivounibte inherited 
No truth is more firmly established than Ibis, that we 
epitomes of our ancestors. Education will not ctolva t piMB^ 
from a cabbage i and the highoW polish' I'an only be 
minds which are the slow product of.generHtiona of eheu; 

and surroundings; congenial to 'mental progreae. But no purely 
intellectual, process; suffices to secure the true bappitm ^ 
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ividual or the rajie^. The niora] sense must be also developedi 
or culture is at the best a barren, and may be a harmful acquisition. 
Greece, a mere speck on the earth's surface, many times smaller 
than the smalleih Indian satrapy, vrzs once illumined by a galaxy 
of statesmen, artists, and philosophers, whose works are still our 
most j^rccious inheritance. It would carry nie far beyond the 
limits atforded me to discus?‘the causes of this pre-*eminence. 
Was it due to the glorious air, cxisp and stimulating as the finest 
champagne ; or to the graces of the Persian stock from which the 
<lrc4;ks descended ? Was it the result of the keen rivalry between 
the tiny republics, each replete with vigorous civic life, into which 
the land was parcelled ; or to I lie more generous competition of the 
great annual games, which inspired hot youth to dectls of daring 
and filled thor souls with visions of <Icatbless fame ? Perhaps to 
all these causes combhnxi, may be traced a phenomenon, which 
finds no ]>arHtlel in history. But the culture of the ancient Greek 
find its <larker side. His patriotism was of the most selfish type. 
’i']w giecd and duplicity with which he treated his allies, was only 
equalled by the harshness which marked liis relations with do* 
Miostic slaves and Vonquered peoples. That culture was <faiti<,d 
with vet darker vices, which poisonc<l the very sources of ancient 
art, and left tlieir trail uprm the works of the poet, and the deeds of 
the warrior. So<Tates. indeed, that gentle sage, who taught upon the 
slopes of Hynu’Uus, had glimiist*s of a higher ideal. But he fell 
H vfttiqi to the base jealousy of Ivs fellow-citizens, and the ptirc 
tenets of his school \Ycre soon overwhelmed by the flood of futile 
subtleties in which the Greek mind delighted. Rome, that moon 
shone upon by Greece, produced intellectual work, which is second 
in value only to the grandest creations of the earlier epoch. Thr 
mechanism of motlcni life, is built upon the vast foundations (*• 
social system. The trac es of her sway arc still apparent in oik ii*y -. 
our manners, our merciintile system, and our public works. Bu^hc 
Roman aristocracy of wealth and intellect looked down ynth 
nificent sconrupon the fleeting multitude, whose joy was a dnlv 
bread and the cruel sports of the Circus. HospitnlMhixt 
none, aitd the people perished like sheep from tlw u'um y i 
and the deadlier miasma from the v*ast swatt^pa that \ 

capital* ITie Roman patrician lived-in a - v 
iind luxury of which we men of shoddj 
conception. But he cut his slaves in pie(« 
mullet fatlyning in his marble tanks; and 
for breakiilg a mirror or overtie^Tig a bath ♦ •’ 
vaaoGleu a monster of iniquity. Nero, 
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were poets and scholars; but the Muse of History shudders as 
she writes their deeds in letters of blood. This boundless luxury 
and iron«bound seUishness rea]>ed its reward in the decay of 
patriotism and the loss of nraterial strength. Rome succumbed 
to the invasion 0 i barbarian hordes from the (iark forests of cen- 

I 

tral Europe, wl^ose stern virtues were uncornipted by the vices 
which a too complex dvili7.atiofi bniigi^in its train. Religion m'hs 
powerless to stay the downward course, for society* was rotten In 
the core. The old deities were dead, and Christianity which had 
dethroned them participated in the general debasement. But 
during the long dark centuries that followed the full of Rome it 
was Christianity tliat kept the lamp of kuovrlcdge litriilly burning. 
In thousands of monasteries, faithful men toiled lovingly to copy 
and collate crabbed muiuiscripU : und illuminated tl^eir sacred 
books with miniaiures w*u» li : fviir-arlcs of |>atient skill. ^' 1*0 
such, too, we owe those -' u* hi winder and glory of 

Christendom, whose long-dmsvn .Ubie aiui lit'iled vault inspired 
a modem poet to declare them ]>etrilied ii^Ugion. Lastly, it 
was Christianity ?which gave intellectual culture a widei^ deve¬ 
lopment. Its lessons are those of self-sacriHce, self-denial, and 
universal iove; and its enlightened followers w'er^ eager to impart 
to othen the blessings which they enjoyed. Theirs was no 
esoteric spirit, such as led the r. t..‘-vnj *nd Rome to con¬ 
fine their teachings to a narrow uuh . to use anoi’^jer 

juodem phrase, is a direct outcome 0 (^hr)suaiiiiy. George Eliot 
sj^ys truly, that our culture may be by the sympatlrt' 

vv/ feel w'ith the joys and sorrows of 

Side by tide with Christianity as a ci\ po\vc>’, marched 
liie great media5\'al institution of chivalrj ^\iih its h»#iy ideal of 
tvjriinine puritv and grace, derived in part from the- social usages 
of \hc German conquerors, and in jnirt inspired by the higli 
y^usfCliin. accorded to the Motlier ajid God, by the Catholic cult. 

1 Rivalry, too, there sprung the conceptions of knightly 
honor, Unu*. ^wss for the weak and hatred of vrroDg-doiDg, so 
charac trrvtio of tins modem spirit in its higher phase. Sir Thilip 
Sidney 4X^ ^nd most illustrious expoticnt. He was alike 
the jprf^ct ^ . J Giiralrj^ whether he shone as the brighteet 

st^r in the galaxy that clustered round the Virgin Queen^ ^ 
whethur, annu die lenfy groves of his ancestral Pensbttsst^ Jill 
^'pondered high erected thoughts, seated'in 'he heart of qsiiff- 
xmy" \of hiswtteldsh preference ftiran obscuieviiikwer, 
whi teA ying for his country on Ziitphcn's field, less in Ooocord 
witolc lesson ot his glorious life. 
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Clow upon a £jgh jdevelopment of chivaJiy, came tfie 
invention of printing, which revealed to an enraptured world the 
long-buried .beauties of ancient art and* learning. A great Ret-ival 
set in, which made the dark ages seem a hideous nightmare. The 
discovery of the Cape route to the febJed Indies, and tluit of 
America, poured the riches of the east and west into the lap of 
Europe. With the growth of wealth, came a higher standard of 
luxurv, stimula'.ing men to redoubled efforts, and creating a taste 
for those things of beauty, which react powerfully on the mind. 
Eor while doctrinaires prate of low living and high thinking, men 
of the world will not deny the influence of surroundings replete 
with tasteful luxury as a factor iivflie formation of ' ulture. ^ Let 
otliors talk,’ snid the painter Haydon, “ of the pleasures of poveriv, 
but give me champagne and the Order of the Hath.” The revival 
e-xtended its benign influences over the diniier-tablo, which in 
mediaival limes was but poorly supplied. E'ew of our \-egetables 
nowsowmnion, were then unknown ; and salt meal, with sa.Ucr fish 
formed the staple diet tor 8 montlts of the year. Sparkling wines 
were in the womb of futurity, and the heady ]>roduce of Durgundy, 
or the cloying juice of the Litncl gtapes were most in favour with 
^ the rich. Tlie beverage of the masse.s wiw barley-beer, brewed 
without hops, sweet and stupefying. Tliose who indulged in 
great banquets, knew no other criterion of excellence than a 
co*tsc profusion. Their danttest dishes were roast peacocks, hea¬ 
vily gilt, and served up in all the glory of undinimishcd tail. 
SQgar and spices wore ercessively rare, and the reespes wliich 
have come down to us for confectionerv and what we now term 
' made dishes' are such as to excite lu.itbing in a mixlerh slotn;n'!i 
Three short centuries Imck, the maids of honour of Oueen JilizaK-^' 
broke their fast on salt beef, washed down with jorums of sii.-: 
beer. Forks, for table-use, were not known in England till i'- 
following reign. But the standanl of refinement advanced uli . 
the.olose of the eighteenth century, the cooks of FratKx- i -m"* 
boast (Suit they were able to concentrate the flesh of a • .. -frvvi 
oxen into the contents of a crystal phial. Tbfrrflriei^^ > 
a real {Mssion in its votaries. We flndioneuf thcNi;^ . - 
) soidde, because the sea-fislr failed to ajriie in fi.nv 
supper-jurty. It found a hundred enthuwait.v 'n r 
our own Met. GlMSe, the authoresa of >be .. .’u. ifi:.' 

“first catclj yoVt imtCf and then cook it,' wp o- ■*’ -i ixnd 
BrillatSavarin, whooework entitled'Physiobgv n'lins 

aat^ooh in the gttthli|WI|k; art. This great atf** just 

•iKty years bkek, from tbb fulness of a onudtrHiferti v '-n« best 
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scb6ol o( the old French society, was the first*^ treat cookery 
•from a scientilTc standpoint. He it uras who entindated such 
maxims as “ Tell me what you cat, and I will telJ }'OU what you 
are.” " Animals feed, man eats." “ The inventor of a new dish, 
does more for tl)« happiness oi' the human raoj, than he who 
discovers a planet." These axij)ms deserve to be writteit up in 
letters of gokl in every dinine-rooiii. 

Brillat Sa\'arin arjrucd tliat the ]wlate was capable of cultiva¬ 
tion eqnallv willt ear anti the eye, and that cookci N- was, or oueht 
to be as much a fine art as nmsic and painting. Hie impetus 
given to refinements in the method of suslainmg the animal 
Junctions, cojuiniics to tliv. prescilt d;iy. The cooks of our anstq- 
cr.icv of birth and liiiance <lraw salants whiJi the chief of an 
Indian district may ‘ .ivy but will rarely attain. nineteenth 
century dinner table is often a fleeting Init cxcjuisitc thing l>f 
beauty, albeit lii.l in the matter of provender tunmoisscurs aver 
that we liHve recedwl from the high l.-'cl aliaiiicd a handled years 
ago. Their earpings may be du«: to the iiivindble tendency in 

human nature towards indiscriminate praise of the past. Hut it 

• 

must be udinitted tlml the eiionnoiis iiicrerisc it) the worUVn wcaUli, 
has raised a great and growing class of newlyr^ch* who are in¬ 
capable of appn'fiatinc good lu^okerv, and yef,‘ from motives of 
vulgar display in^si on engaging artists ihcir owni terms. Tim 
latter must degenerate in utich employ, ,iud a lowerstandard^f 
perfection in culiuur)' matters results, 'o thi? cause, ant) the 
feverish activity of our age, which leave iiu leisure for iippretnu*^ 
tion, 1 would attribute the measure of dr *ncration which marks 
lijat, whidf our Frtmch ncighbouis tiMu 'h cookerv.' The 
liu t however remains that in this sucoiidiiiy but still important 
in breadth of culture the condition of the present geiicra- 
’ • («i the whole, a jiti^ressive one. 

i was not tlio only art, in which we ol the present 

^ C'lnteut to sit at the feet of our ancestors. The 


culture Ml entury was nearly of the highest type ; but 

its precious were contined to a lew. The well-to-do 


were densely to.the joys and sorrows of tluwc IcSvS happily 

placed. Good tuen dedtoed it a niiUtcr of eourse tint their fellow 
creatures should die a shameful and ag<)ui;sing dealt tor 
which liwJ<iv would be expiated by a fe\v jncmtbs'confi^aiaitot,* 
<>ne pcrsrn 'j^b<>urod as thousands are doing wav^;lp(((4(^n 
the mt hnt«i ui hmnan misery hxsi come down, to tt 
l^hdanihroptsl. How greatilhe need for his eflSbrtfi> gauged 
tite h^rt-rendhigdescripticme of prison Ufis* irtrich stain the 
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pa^ of i8th Ebitur^ literature. Here is one, culled from 
Smollett, and be it remembered that it is a woman who is re¬ 
counting her experiences in one of thfe IvOndon jails of that age. 
“Of all the scenes of earth that of Bridewell approaches nearest 
to the notion I had alwat's enteitainwl of the infernal regions. 
Here I saw nothing but rage, anguish, and impiety, and heard 
nothing but groan?, curses and blasphemy. In the midst of this 
liellish crew,. I was subjected to the tyranny of a barbarian, who 
imposed on mu tasks that I could not possibly perform and tlien 
punished my incapacity with the utmost rigour and inhumanity. 
I was often whipped into a swoon, and lashed out of it during 
miserable interx'als, I was robbed by my tellow-prisoners of 
everything about me,--<ven to mj’ cap, shoes and stockings, 

I was not only destitute of necessaries but even of food, so that 
m) wretchedness was extreme.’’ Xow-si-days the tendency is 
rather towarils the op]x>sile extreme ; and in point of cleanline.'is 
and comfort there can be no comparison butwtvn an average jail 
and the dwellings of our honest poor. 

Seeley tells .us there are three stages in the treatment of 
criminals—drbt barbarous insem^ibility; theu law and justice; 
lastly pity and benevolence. \Vu have now advanced to the 
third degree, and those to whont liberty must be denied, benefit 
by sentiments bom of the general refinement in manners. It is 
imjwssible to deny that refinement of manners is sometimes 
carried'to excessive lengths. We had but yesterday, on both sides 
of the Atlantic a numerous class who mistranslated an old Greek 
word, by dubbing themselves AesUietes, and claimed the secret of 
a culture far superior to that of the many. Their tastes were re 
actionary-. They could see no beauty save in the crude ijju^: - 
ings of the mediasvul Italian painters; and they raked li^ 
dung-hills of fifteenth centurj* literature for lucubrations whtc , 
they gave to the world in all the glorv' of vellum aiul rough 
The redundant resources of our plutocracy finds vent in r 
unprofitable channels. Fortunes are lavished on worlia««$ in’ 
wUch possess but little beauty and less intrinsic vahie.! 

of pounds will be eagerly bid for a few cupaor a teupv<{ U 

old royal Tpapufartory of France, whose colours emulate • <• . - 

lof a mo^ worthless monarch, or the cqmplexinr - 

depraved of his many mistresses. Bot^ absoluieiv 
co^tpand immeuc prices if they date bam the eotbiM’: ■■■ ' 
ifid the money 4i9)iivalent for a work from iUi ‘■tiWK of 
artist who happms to'be in fiuhion would ^iv utoa 
Pbusand struggling houseboltfe. The seethatit '**^4 Human 
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misery that underiies the &ir febric of dvilizatfdn is mocketl by 
the puny efforts of an over-cultured clique, styling themselves, 
after a forgotten philanthrojTist of the last centur>’, the Kyrle 
Society. These worthy people fondly imagine that tl\e minds, 
of those whom they term the poorer classes, may be elevated 
and their sorrows beguiled by the fiddlings and recitations of their 
noble patrons. Yet even here, we recognize the result of a wider 
mental horizon. Evil is still rampant, but the gulf between rich 
and poor is being spanned by a golden bridge of sympathy which 
in the near future nrusl briiifi. repose to our distracted world. 

"There exists,” says the traveller Jacquemonl, "between 
lender and generous minds in all countries, a sort of nalunil and 
holj’ freemasonr)', leaching them to discover an<l ^knowledge 
each other, through all the external difference of age, language 
and nationality.” Shttv years have gone by, since, too soon foi 
his country rfAd the ntuse of science, the brave young Frenchman 
was laid in an honoureil grave. Were he ]>ri\ileged to rev’isit the 
scene of Uis ^v•anderings, how vast a difference between his times 
and ours would he perceive. I speak not only c»f the strides 
which India has taken in wealth and matei’ial cftrili/^ition, for such 
things weigh less, llian a grain of dust, in appraising the real 
progress made by a community. An educated cljgs luis sprung 
into existence, which has imbibed the purely western conceptions 
of liberty and public spirit. It seeks for a share in the Goven\- 
ment of the Fatherland. It urges that the time has gone by for 
retaining the Indian People in leading strings. These aims du' 
equal honour to those who cherish them and to the rulers whose 
mild sway.alone has reudercil them possible. But has the 
development of morals, in this countrv* kejd pace with that of in- 
iclltxA How’ fat do the love of rectitude, t'cnevulence, tenderness 

the weak, and .respect for fundamental problems,—<iualities 

i-irable from true culture—find play in modem India? Her 
l>cst tnends will admit that these qualities are confined to a 
narrow .and exotic class. 

The ^I^iequal degree of progress attained by the two great 
branches of .the AyTa&JliuBilj'is a problem replete mlh interest. 
The fair skinned European and the dark but comely Indian are 
equally the descendants of a shepherd tribe which at some pw» 
historic, epoch roamed the upland steppes between ihe.OXMS nfii 
the Jaxartes. Widel)- diffecent have been the fates oC-ti^/great 
springing from tWi obscure source. Ih the 'tfW' case, 
•te'vos and sinews have been braced by a lenipemtntrlhwfe, and 
sell'reliance called iuto cuusumt play by the dMeidliM of exist. 
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ence. In tbe ulf«r, the hardy virtues of the originaJ ttock have 







well-nigh melted away tin a laud— 

** Where nature either As' 

A <ie$ert and a ewamp. by tunfi.'' 

The Indian's spirit has. been lulled to sloe^by tlid. 
which a low standard eC eotnforl is attainable: 
tions have been cnislied by of (oi-eign d(>minion, cuEiinating 
in the fearful miseries which attended tlie decline of the Mughal 
empire. What native names staml tonh in the weary , years of 

pestilence ;uid famine, that preceded the firm establisbnient 

of t])e British peace ? Conventional grandees apart, your annals 

can show but that * marsh-snake' Nuncomar, and a few plulo- 

CTats, wIk> battened on the miseries of the tortured people. 

Things are better now; but indigenous art has I)een crushed out 

of existence less by the competitjon of machine*n^|h||rarea from 

Europe than by the decline in local demand.. rarlSering the 

period of anarcliy any unwonted display of wealth w*oi 

railed down the attentions of the tax-gatlierer or thi 

Those who possessal u hoard, burie<l it deep in 4hc earth, 

silence fell upon the looms of Cossimba/ar utui Dacca and the 

work-shops of Patna and Moorshidabad* The tendency to accai- 

mulate, the squalor of living, which now contrasts so sadly with 

the brilliant national existence revealed by the vast monutnents 

of the past are but survivals from the bad old times: and thc.v 

are fiital obstacles to the attainment of ctilture. The old eve fov 

• 

fonn uid colour has perished out of the land, and Use wealthie.'t 
rejoice in cheap Getinan lithojjraphs utid hideous aniline-dyc.' 
fabrics. Ati intoleniblc <vlulucss broods, over social lift* iMsyond tlu 
limits of the all-devouring capital. Redundant energies find vi i 
in litigation and htctioiii.. Every village has its Montagues >■ ' 
its Capulets, whose arena is the law-court with its soul-dd>a.-ii;! 
chicaine and barren victories. I have already relsrred t<' ‘ 
maxina .which fonn the basis of the Physiology of <Tasi‘\ ‘ "i' 
who remembers that “ animals feed, man eats ” ihay 
s^ .(19 ifhich end of the scale of creation the .oative> "i these 
Pren^k^H^approximate. Among Cobbett's many prejiKhTc-., was 
ODe.;i|i|||il^ adverse to the potato, whicli be di’- wus 
the Iceland. To use his own trenchant wv.' 

“hirnn^'ilti toatf ptaTiniirrr m tbe world into f* 
bellied, windy sneahs." Now I .; < 

the sturdy with approval, fur. d-. 

cursed root thes^'MWe possesses some sfilhi ^ivi 




ant virtues.- Uut it'» « truism that a higu 


:t hail 
>f pot- 

([llOlU 
lllo iU> 
brillt- 
of livnij* 
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impliM greaior \ngour of mind and bod;^* and there are those 
who affirm that Ireland's redeqiption be^n with the ruin of her 
potato crop in 1846. He who was reaUy the People's 'WjUtam, 
would have condemned the dietary of the Bengalee in language 
equally strong, 't^ast heaps of boiled rice, and vegetal^le curries 
are not the |>rovender upon whudt a healthy national life 
can be built up ; nor is true rehneipent possible^ while the ucces*- 
sorics of the rejmst are those in vogue in the South Ssea Islands^ 
betpre the ud^'ent of cinli/ation. Lastly» if it be true, and who 
shall deny it ? that a.nation's progress may be gauged by its atti¬ 
tude towards women, bow unfavorably does India compare with 
mediaeval Europe or its own heroic age ! The brightest, fairest, 
sweetest portion of the Imman race is doomed to drOop, unseen 
in eternal seclusion from spheres of influence as legitimate as that- 
>f the domeptile hearth I Ueacethe barbarism, wliich my friend 

has detecUKl beneath the vetieer of 
luglgBMtJoii. The illustrious Comte opined that Russia was 
not fiiTfhct a member of the European family of nations, becauM 
she had not undergone the discipline of chivalry. Few who have 
any Experience of Muscovite mcthoik will fail to recall Napo¬ 
leons famous dictum scratch the Russian and yov And the 
Turur/' India has yet more to leum ere she can be deemed fit 
for autonomy. Happy indeed if sire employ the precious years 
British protection In rclomiing the more glaring VKCS of her 
smnal system and cultivating a higher ideil of life and its duties I 
I'\>r iiutional existence is the slow growth of common hopes 
iHv.s and suflerings. It is founded on the ba^ts of mittiuU synpir 
thies, the fruit ul an H$siduuus*culture of inteUect and mondi. 
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’TKE arriwl in our midst on llw 8th December last of His 
Eze4)leae}r'Tile itifht Hon'Ue Henry Charles Keith Petty Filz- 
raswiee,' Marqtin of Lansdowue, O.C.M.G., 

catSMii ciuitoa stir both amongst Europeam aw Natives, 
eadi strivtfig for auperiority to do honor and homagd to tilat then 
Vicfliroy elect add GoverBor>Geaeral of India. ' The., day was. 
atthMi^ Uflrt made a holiday of, more or less gMerally ubse^cd 
. a 3 ;f 0 «^-''^e ooMSioa was an impmtant one, innee we had still- 
••aMtfrUlf'rnr-^"* ]ate Viceroy Lord Du^rin and Ava, who in a few 
bri^ daya would hand over to Lord Lansdowne, the reins be had 
forli yean hamlled with such tact and diplomatic skill as few if 
'wHyisf -his predecesson had done before hihi.; Notwithstanding;, 
Qtfdkttt foils very short of the advantages held by Bombay for 
puMie displays on such occasions, Lord Lao^owne must hiive been 
Itlgltf) gnnifli il with the unity shown so unanimously between 
lOdNiUives, in according him so hearty and thorough n 
i<t4M«r‘ImpeTiaI Majesty's Eastern Capital. 

too fjemature, at th«‘early tlate to gjrro any oni- 
tiion ist' lvgaM to Lord Lansdowne's future lineof ai^n, in ihc 
,gre^ he has before him as Viceroy and Governor GctUiieT 

of I^dfoi the very highest, and most important gift at the Queen 
f;disposal, iHil if we may gauge him by’ his speech befon- 

Chamberof Commerce at Bombay, he w ’ 
ft truth for himself, and be tiiifo enabled 
accompanied by wisdom. Uoiijte 1^ ^Vedecessor, i - 
opportunity of show^i^jyw W»s m. --1 
and it is not until Whro ^ was cr- 
jeneral of Canada,.; hear of his < 

and I think,..«e ms^ safely predia !<•■> 
TSdecessor, ^ will Uke rank with ; id 
of ih* greatest Viceroy.s tha* ■rxer 

be-ftone with me, when I -^ay Lo: i 


^ Iqdto, <dftiK:a&(nnpUshing the great mission w 
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he ^VHS elected to )>eilonn, but when we look, bnk upmi the time 
he hnit ceme amun^ and now that Ite hM <;one, it is 
bible foi us not to !>ue the <ood that hae lesuUed hum li» able 
.idimmstratioa, and not the leabt <iitficult Usk tell him <tb an heii> 
loom by Lord Kipon, w.t!i the reuiiiUiij; ut Hie two communities. 
Eiiiopean and Native, whirh at the booming ot hib Vneiuvaltv 
were completelv sevciod It is not 111) upnuon unlv, that hidia 
lb indebted to out late Vicoiuy in arcomphelnuR wh^ all iniibl 
admit was the (rownim* woik of hib Vicerovally. Jjnd l^nis 
dowiie, without eniouiUenit any bmh embiUiasMiiunU as attend- 
«d the a^bumplion ol t he hi>:h olTit e by his predocesw, wntoied 
upon and took ovci mfice lioiu t 1 e hands ot Lord iJutftnn m u 
mannor such as lew Vnciois me pinde.'ed to do, and If Land 
Laubdovint, would sunt-ed in siueiin'' tloar ot tbesK'«abi, and 
iliiicksandb, other and le - illuatnnu* Viroios'> bavs drillei} iuxkhiRbI, 
h** muat Iflce Loid Dufloim identify himself with no vhub. 

The public too olten imaRmc Vicerovs liave anCiiby time ol 
fiequcntly indulqm^ lu >iliiKalanil nutl niliiisin ol then woHt 
and actions. Such was the case with Tond Dutierni, in ictercure 
to the last Biumcbe Campaign 

The writer may, tor the jnesuiit stand alone, m .isseitin,* Loul 
DufTcnn was not, to ally way, usponsiblc for the aiine'cation 01 
Upper Burma, and m the woik now picpaimq lor Hie Pie^s. the 
Fall of Mandalav, the wnter elucidates indisputably, that but toi 
>he pusillamniily of Lord Ripon, Thccbiw, would be nthog m 
Afandalay tn-dai. ' 

There IS notan office, m the ginnq of the (*iown, attende*! 

M ii greater <Iifficulty to dll, nuliuiit a aiatimioi piospeci of 
).l'a>mgsoheteiogcneous a community as tint which India is 
nuj^up of, certain there does not e\ist, under the Clown a post 
•icattr responsibility. 

• ver, perhaps, was the condition o( India declin'd moie 
f.tir and promising than at the conclusion ot Lord Duflenn’s reign, 
i Old l.ansdo«me cannot question, the last declaration ot hia noble 
pn decessoi laird Duffeyo, that he left India, in a perlect sbite c>t 
iRMce, finanmally in a state ol equihbinnn: and without a iloiid 
I'ooii the hunzon Thet^ nuy bo a cuntlia ol opinion on these 
pumts, vet 1 cannot conceive it possible loi any one to dispute 
policy taken advantage of at every ]nst 'Oppoituniiv by 
Uuirrnii, which I venture to think will make 1 urd 
• it < i.uhc-asiei. His Excellency's way liesdeti^ ^ 

uiii lonmuacd to maintain: and to the good alrei^ mmn 
Lord Lansdowne has cmly to discard all cIom nuiUMait 1 
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of importance to the Hate ■'KRffXCfra Ehn*- 
ieiU IttTe to deoide, and if we may estimate his abilities, 
Escrflencrt past career, as an administrator, we need fear 
for the ftrture. That a lawh-Kte eye will ever be tipon his 
Maleps, and every w«d that fitih from his lips, be oiticised, none 
hnpws better than the ticeroy himself, and at the eapiration of 
hi» Excellency s otece when he retpes, who csin now say, whether, 
k win be knpressions of pleaswe or disappointment. 

In view of the mimeroiii impmtant questions of stete vk-bich 
win arise before onr new Viceroy,. Press aK ^er a t i o n, European 
and nitive. wi!';Aly assist His ExceHe^rW to attempt t<> 
interpret the pcfkma of one'who has jttrt come amongst us, 
falls all ^ and honest CTiticism. A’ great teaponsibilily 
rests upon bi(4b Press and the people, who attempt to jud>!e 
‘untried the c»wn representative, and it is not o r^p tS Press, 
but the peopii as well, who, check the efforts of .feWI. men to 
bring about a Ihealthy condition of things betweeh^the subject 

' HTO. 
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TECHNICAL EDVCATJON* ■: 

# 

^ When QTJ a clear uftenioon we see Uie great fountains of 
in'tliis cit\' pouring^forth what may he allied its sidiool- 
boy population in expanding sircauis, varieties of thoughts with 
corresponding emotions are stirred up in our minds, nie tirst 
feeiing stimulated in us is that of admiration of the proper ap> 
preciation by our Government of its duty in tliis dark land. 
Time snu—and that not long since—when theories of the duty 
of GovenifQents, ouo>sided, inadequate, if not jwsitively erro¬ 
neous, were propounded by men of learning in Kngland,; and it 
sM^ttoutly maintained that the business of the State was simply 
t'Anaistain the public peace, and not to have anything to do with 
senemes of education or moral training. But experience, more or 
less bitter, has slinwn that it is impossible for a Cwemment to 
maintain the peace or to ensure tlic blessing of security of life 
and proper!)' without educational and moral appliances; turn that 
even religion must be called to its aid before what is in v^gue 
terms declared to be its sole duty is duly discharge^ ^Ittaomo of 
the darkest hours of the historv' of h'r.ince ei’^ statesmen* w-ho 
may be represented as specimens of what.:CaT,lyle CtkJla.^ revolu¬ 
tionary manhood ’ recognized the necessity of what in days 
of boasted enlightenment is relegated to the theolqgi^ age to 
curb the turbulent passions of men ; and Napoleon, when raised 
to the summit of his wishes, said that if a rel^pn dkl nut exist 
he would create one to govern his frivolous subjects 1 > Hut what¬ 
ever may be the fate or issue of these one-sided theories in the, 
favoured lands w'here they were elaborated not limg since, they 
are obviously out. of place ip India. Here a foreign Goye9|i,El^C ‘ 
has to be naturiilizetl, and mturalized, Aot by 
ciples, but by raisit^ the mental status of the suhject>..ma fe^ aad 
educational and moral appli^taoex, which may with aaMK W Bil-df. 
iustice be represented as luxuries or! 

Ollier European countries, are in’tins land thstjplig^ip^^ieaaf 
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the life of state, , (t is stated in some quarters that the Coi 
ve^mettC M educational iioftcy has ^neruusly taken a n'sk ; 
bul the &ct tt that its instinct ui self-preservaUtNi dictates tlie adop* 
lion by it uf liberal schemes, ul national education, such as are 
likely to lead to ii ^leiai appreciation oi the blefsiiiRs enjoved 
under its sliade. Its stabday and ^rmanence are dependent more 
on the xeal u*itU wbk-h it spiea-fs sound kuowled^ or iutelli- 
geuco, than on its admittedly imconqiwnible ]xiwer. The muti¬ 
nies have shown how a small cloud of ignorance, not bigger 
tliun a man's hand, may any day Imrst iuio a tremendous 
tliunder-storiii; and nothing short of a vigorous attempt on the 
part of Government to dispel the cucutnamliicnt mists of ignor¬ 
ance and superstition can prevent a repetition of the scenes of 
anarchy and atrbeity associated with them I 

Hut the instinct of seli-expansion combines with that of tdf- 
pieservation in leading Government to a seasonable adoptidtf and 
Mgoimis execution of a Ithend educational policy. Our Govern- 
mv'iit is certamlv not in a nebulous conrlitiou, as in complexity 
of organisation and strength of contexture it is behind no gov ni iv 
ment on the surface of tl>e globe. But its present form of militarv 
despotism, liowevei beautUully adapted to its environment u 
this land, cannot be stratified or fossilised into a finality with¬ 
out reproach to Knglantl, the land of conslitulioualism, treedum, 
peace, and gluiv. To nnuiuam the fair name of the mother 
country* iintamislicd, a!> well as to move in harmony with the 
genius Bcd traditions of the age, the - 'Government must rise 
firom lower M -higher stages of development till the grand ideal, 
Govermnent iy /Ac Fioplr attd for the Pcoflc, is realised, in what 
may be called its finished fianu. But how eftn it pu^ibly develop 
into forms more and more imposing except bv raising the peojile 
in knowleilge and intelligence through the lever of education. 
..Pbe rise the people in education means its rise, their stagna- 
tioQ Its Stagnation, and their fall its fall! 

Another of tbe feelings stirred up by the phenomenon 
alluded to if Mhuhation of the aidour anti enthusiasm with whic 
the CknwWBftit call, so to speak, lor educaliun is being r< 
tpondiBd t*/. SIm achool-boy lias become in some quarters tb 
butt of HtlMli and reproach, and many a tirade has bee 
ungenerously hmdkd it him; and he has his faults as ever 
body else, from tbe odiBirch oo tba throne down to the begr.'» 
lu h(s hovel; ha| Mi. Bid the enthusiasm with which lie 
ktrivit^to master the dtScIWea C|f foreign languages and ^c^. 
tbe hill of science cAnnAd but evttiM or extort ndnitra.ioii i 
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quarters where humanity’ is not est^ngoished by |>rejudice and 
antipathy. It is impossible, however, to see schnol-twys issuing 
in sUeatns, broad and broadening, from our gresu centres ol' 
education without some anxiety and mi^ving; and the question, 
now debated or discussed in England and other Eutopean coun¬ 
tries, viz., what - are we to do Wth our box’s f is literally forced 
on the mind for speedy solution. The gloom of anxiety is 
noticeable on the brow ol' both the tnaler-famlliai and ftalrr- 
familias in Eurcjpe, and while the former is trying to get licr 
daughters settled by varieties of expedients,- not all honorable, 
the latter has to face the vexed problem of the best way of 
starting the boys in life. In India the is relieved 

by current or prevalent customs of much of this species of 
anxiety; and the entire burden of settling the daughters.and 
starling the Iwys falls on the poor patrr-familias, whose heart 
sinks within him when he finds the market prices of eligible 
husbands rising to what may be called the famine standard, and 
every, department of life over-stocked 1 

To solve a problem so complicated as that of what we are 
to do with our hoys lies beyond both <nir province and power ; 
and all that we uin be expected to do is to iiidica^ one of the 
varied lines nf solution open to the (Question at issue. That line 
is Technical Educatittn, a subject pushed to the fore-frpnl 01 
ilebate and controversy by the rapidity which tlie struggle 
for existenc-e is becoming intensified. Like all oUter social,or 
economic questions, tliis is beset with practical diflicultjes, difE* 
cutties arising from tlic fact tliat the country has yet to rise to the 
stage of civilization such as niaj' jusuty a rapid development of 
industrial education. But the time lias come for its introduction 


and gradual spread, and the prejudices that stand in ita way may 
be removed, £0 some extent, by a statement of-what Americans 
call a grand exhibit of its ultimate rather than proximaJe results. 
These it is our intentiou to set forth under distinct heads; and 
therefore we raise the question—^What does teduucal education' 


mean to us as a people ? 

t. It means iir the first place a new izparture in our qatiooal 
life in of course the right dfosetion. Tlte mort disc^oURUS^^^ 
disheartening feature of ot|r uatioiud life is 
bility; and what we as a p«^« tegard with the 
nr recoil from ip Itortor the mo^ unutteniUer^lM|MSH^ 
change. Antiquarians aunre us that Che 
to wliich we instinctsTaly bow, have oAne tknes 

immemorial, and that ouf^'prasent is but the 
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the verdict of those who have ^ of few 

'.“'"’''’' rX ir’thTrisl.t air«=tion,-any app«r»..<» of W.«>.» 

Icitloo, if only in toe r g u<ritimatelv be constnie^l into 

amid 'S'to"hTe. The tem« old nu» »«d 

lrl'7S»\\y rcprese''^^' as oSm 

terms in*<tte prinaples o .uni ‘ rather retrfi»r. iffloav 

i,« tta priWplo of =“>6"“ Xmcnt " new depunurTin 

XnXX^XEXheuppe^^^^ 

XXXLwSS ” ^-ot; nmy repurded and 

prilo4»*i-""‘*”*!J''““^’,^l„,t„,t ediiciition means in the 

/THo^'orlur It "Xt 

relegated manual ^ o( «no ,.onteraptibte. And 

■r M»yd>e "LlSr Beater contempt by tht 5cio^., 

Joely We are J 

of o«t a^y «t8*'‘rK!rSwn burdens. How degraded- 

£oSb"S?S»^lM:- 

- * ir ttX 

ecxxntric.and'rffh^g^SwI. ' Oa-o fi»R 

- to make both cndWPJg^*^gJt^,i^j „,• ou, wad was 
^ walM iote ^P'^J^;^^^^^4»saxvapupflof Uis 
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appMsKibiag: *nd immediately threw tfifr jw of oil in Wa 

hand ittfcd ditcb, «nd theu ha^ened ami spoke to tlie 

boy^.,,tV ^ twipg oalight by a pupil in the ycryattof 
cany^ a load like ft stsipt porter.too much for a nun of 
his position, and *so be gla^y indrred what could n^t but be u 
serious toss to him, limited as his itteaas were. What a contrast 
between this state of things and what is noticeable in a demo* 
CTatIc country like /Vmerica, where men of position wid influence 
make no more ado about working with their hands tlmn we du 
about driving the quill in an office I Carlyle and Ememon in 
imposing periods, and Wordsworth and Longfellow in exquisite 
lines set forth the dignity of laborand the industnes of the 
dyiljzed world are ceasing to be looked down i^on as cott- 
teniptiple things; .hut_even in this late hour uf the day the trades 
are many £ulppeaii countries raised to the position bl 

respectftb\»juvi influence they enjoyed among the ancient Jews. 
A Jewt wy ntleroan never looked upon his son's education as 
completed till tl^eyoungster had learnt a trade or was in a position. 
to his Uveh^po^ if necessary, literally by -the sweat of his 
bro^L tii<] labor consecrated in that carjienter’s shop by him 
looked up to by all classes of thinking men as the greatest 
lis world's'ieat.'hers, the wisest of its Sages, the xn^t inspired 
of its Prophets, the most saintly of its bright gallaxy* of God¬ 
fearing men and w'omen. The truth is iha{ the religwus idea of 
the dignity of labor is far more elevating and ennbbimg than 
what is presented in the prose of Carlyle, or ip Ure poelr^ 
of Wflidsworth. Acoirding to the principles ciishriBed in religion 
all bthsM of artizans and cultivators arc to-laborers or co-wOrkers 
' ^itb God, who is Katlering over the world the bluings of mate¬ 
rial and mural civilisation throng human agencies. cultiva¬ 
tor, who_ helps God to feed the world, or the weaver'wiio helps 
Him to ,<dd 1 }ie it is as deddgdly a co-worker w^thHiin as ihr 
Misis^who'Treacbes tr^ end fulminates ana^lM^ agaimt 
exror. Every laborer, hojjfnvor poor his drcumstancca or himvpic 
his trade, is God’s fellow-^kborer, as long as be earns his lireliiiood 
^ the sweat of his brow, and adds to the quantum of comfort of 
v'^jtrihich the world can bo^, or diminish^ the 
under which it gr<»ns. -' 

3. Technical education will moreover resuscitate 
pimd, if not dead, iugenui^ of the Hindu race. jgipMus 

were mme a highly ingeefloa^' as well as a 

^ arts and mamt^nres which .Jutve to us 

across the chasm ctf a^ea^lllia a reniete.;|{|ii^^^’ltendantly 
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prove 5 Ittit Iwtb tW inteJIectuality and ingiomnty oi> our counhj*- 
mem Inve l>eeQ asleep, if Bot de^ an !ncalaitel>ly long, long 
time. No progress has been made in onr arts ad^ manubctures 
fOr aliestmtold, and our varieties of cootnvances may be described 
as antediluvian, or as bearing tbe stamp of*tbe Noachian age. 
Nothing can be more patriarchbl, more antique, rougher and ruder 
than our implements of agriculture or the wieties of tools 
utilized by 'the artizan classes; and tbe good old wkyi are no¬ 
where better observed than in the department of the arts and 
manufiiclures, excepting perhaps tbs inconsiderably small area, 
affected by Western civilization. Every trade strignates and 
that because we refuse to bnng to it trained inteiUgence, and 
look dowa cupon ever}' species of manual labor with supKtnc 
contempt. Our cultivators and artizans weiit vttb theitJn^ in 
harmony with tbe good, old ways; but tbd^ tire not iajHHpluicin 
to make their respective occupations subj^ts of ' and 
thought; and the result is that tltey send down to posterity th^ 
heritage, that has come down to them, unchanged and unimprov^' 
ed. But this sad state of things will be changed, or the stMna- 
tion dtaraa^istic of our national arts and manufactures, well 
as of other features of our national life, will give place to motion 
of the right sort under tlie influence of technical training. Men 
of education and thought will bring trained intelligence to the 
development of the, industries of the countr}', as well as of its 
other resources; and in departments w'here manual, labor has 
^cn thoroughly dissodated from thought, intellectual activity 
will combine with that of the limbs in bringing about a salatary 
revolution, and when progress begins raonespliere.itsmomeutum 
will in time, if not instantaneously, result in a general mdve in 
the others also. 

4. Again technical educatioo means the obliteration of those 
pT our aodal distinctions wtudr ore artiflcial 'and unnatural 
Soctety is bead of monstrous formation or leg of pro- 
/jlgioaa dimensiems, but a body with a.h^d, tnmk and limbs co> 
rttalcd.'‘widi one another; and social distinc^ons must exist, dt 

the end of the chapter. wbm these dUstiac 
tions are bMld on essential qualities'or udist^ 4 ^gs)ey calls cuu- 
genital diffiSRSices no exception can. be tafc fra to them; t»ii 
when they are foUDdod on mere aixident* they are rmt mett l>' 
objectiun^le, but it^^diaasible. 1‘hcre areBongenital diiferiHaws 
of talent and ti ii inrth a ytf^ i j WkTShlft iunong men, s<nt;i the 
plalotophy w*hielt and emotional tfavetsities 

the moral woriihii^^ctnf'iepobd totha'diTersitieK al phano- 
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mens wiiicb isiaJco tile piiTsf^ woWd aa agveeabie abode to us, 
to cuotanat&nce or culture bas oot ayleg to stand upon. Sooie 
men are great and some men are^om small; and tbe world 
will always instinctively draw a line^^ demarcation between the 
great and the small. Some men ap bom to rule and 'some to 
obey; an'd heaven-born leaders cn men must always gbide those 
who can not lead themselves. Sofae men arc bom with the 
knack of converting every thing tbey toucl) into gq^, and some 
come into the world with the. knack of turning every piece of 
gold they touch into iron; .and the difference between these two 
classes of men, men who are born rooney-m^rs and men who 
are bom money-losers, is too patent to be ignored by the world. 
Social distinctions, such as may be represented as facsimiles of 
natural, distinctions, must exist ; and communism is not merely a 
dream tt^t will never be realized, but a monstrous invasion bi 
heaven-bom rights and privil^te. But in our country social 
distinctions are based uot on essences, but on accidents ; and 
they check the natxmd rise of men of merit from the lower to- 
the higher orders of society, and the natural Call of men of 
demerit Irom the higher to the lower drders of society; luid 
they cawrbt but be deprecated. And consequently an)lhing that 
bids lair tu wipe them out gradually and slowly ought to be 
hailed as a boon; and technical education does come to us Vith 
such a promise. Under its influence men of birth, as well as 
education, will come down from the position factitiously fixed for 
them, and associate with those whom they b&ve been apt to look 
down upon as their inferiors •, and association in business will in 
the long run do what the mere idea bf hu'Cher-hood, or the 
platitudes which are n<>v paraded in du*' ileb-iting chibs Mi Xfi 
accomplish. Such men wooid be connecting links between the 
privileged and non-privilaged dass^, or channels throt^h which 
streams of sympathy would rise up and fall down, and the natural 
progression of merit and retrogression of demerit would be 
ensured, and injustice thiteby vii^viatod 1 

5. Technical pduoid^ means moreover the gradual iime- 
lioaation- of the. ioiver orders of socief)'. or rather the «iiti\aLing 
and arrizan dasstt. Tbe question ^as been raised in some 
quarters—will not our boys be demomlized by associrdioi) u^h 
uneducated and ignorant cuftivator^^d artizuiis, or ^Te .d^r 
manners corrupted and moi^’ffefail&ied ? They certa^y Wqtild 
if (hey were relegated to Jhe aphera. of manual iaidtiatry with 
their minds untrained and the>f disacter diiibnnedit ought 
not to be forgotten that in suclt a prcdicansopt would be 
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in immineot danger*# demoraKniCiofi anywhue-^. But if 
before bMAg con^^ tp: labor -^y W oaTtea.} principle 
rooted aa(jl grounded in th^, tbey'^vogld^'instead de> 

moralized, eserdse an ^nidng induence over the Unrer orders 
of society. If they maw uA tbeir min,ds to live among their 
fellow-laborers they irould be Vxan^des of economy, thrift and 
cleanliaefis to them, not to s^eak of Mgher things. That which 
kills the artizan classes in our great odes is want of forethought, 
and thnftleasness. An artizaa in cides specially earns enough to 
niaku him cunifortable, but he does not rise at^’e abject -peuuary 
.‘c)lel)' and wholly in consequence of his improvidence, his habits 
Mf'tfxtrai'agance and vice. A shoe-maker, for instance, works 
hard oue day and earns a couple of rupees in the evening; hut as 
soon as he^has the day’s profits in his baud, be hartfOS'to. H grog¬ 
shop, and wheo pretty tight, if not dead drunk) he has 
' nice ’ to eat, and of course is brought on tlio foUowing.day tfWie 
borders of starvation. ■ He walks in tbe footsteps of thta^rupean 
who the other day stuped into the Lai Bazar Co^aroun't^, 
thoroughly screwed up, and a*alking up to the Manager's talu| 
!iuid Look here I 1 want to have somothbig' nice 1 " ' If 'a 
number of Babu shoe-makers were to settle down among their 
ob-seorkers of tlio lower orders, the bright example set in their 
habits of life would be to them a civilizing and uplifting puwe^ 
just u the improved modes hviug brought into Uie countr)’ by 
European gentlemen are exercising an anteliuraling influence on 
those o£ ,oUr countr)Tnen who have an insight thereinio. A wfiic*" 
in a-'-reoeut number of the CeArw^ai^/cis afiinns tliat educated 
natives maintain no inltficctirscwtttevei with peopl» belovatfsdir 'j 
own levd of life, and positively dp nothing with a view the; 
snlightunment andrlovatiou the lower onieispf society, 
rquoach, we believe, is, to some extent, if ttpt:fiUfy,'d#^«d. 
and nothing short of a determination on tbeiup^'to be ;ii^^on- 
aries;4f ci^tizarion amcmg tlie depressed working 

clae^ determination exhibiting -i^ ‘'lat- 

fui III n. iiatin well^otganized ur 

in cartlei»lfS(ifibrts, will succeed in meaoving’^;^ Cpsqfre*, 
rnoreiM^ does not result in the ameboedB# % siKb 
of the coi^rion of. tho masses, its be seriouidy 

tlainaged, lu^^bDiltJinong its miemieq^'l^ WMjriQ^ its friends • 
AgAiai tha,,:^ead of technioil .«iliWntiun means th? re¬ 
moval of the, spirit 1^.dhaaffient which »'manifesting '^-h iu 
varif^fl^ of Conns .aiB^#.^y^Mltlpmeil. couiitrj'men. The dis- 
Qf^Meat ci vUsaftecdOn! Aotimme Wongat them t4. imMd by 
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profcsfiooal detiacton to a WT(mg soan^ ^It m gratuitously 
afTinaad that young men ia. Indut.-fXMcC the Government to 
educate them aj. its expense, and tldm jb create posts for them ; 
but It is e raatt« of fiict that they a^not unreasonable or foolish 
enough to entertaia for a moment do ridiculous, an expectation. 
What .^h^y protest against is, nor the non-creation of posts for 
them, Out partiality in what may !ie called the dispensation of 
patronage, the nepotism and hivoritism noticeable in official 
circles. ]^t want of employment is certainly having its effect on 
our edm^tod countrymen, and they are being soured by dis¬ 
appointment insomuch that grumbling is becoming the rule in 
Iheir case, not the exception. Whul is the antidote to this poison ? 
Work, work, work.,—that is the most eflicacious reiycdy for all 
tciide gyi ipto pessimism and queruioiisness. Carlyle in an inipOK- 
ing passage jr^y affirms that so. long as a man has nothing fo 
is victimized by doubt, fear. |>eevishness, petulance and a 
t'tosl of mortud feelings ; but the moment he begins to work in 
earnest, these vanish into thin air, or give place to cheerfulness 
,;9d' fla^tidty or 'buoyancy of thought and feeling. Stories of 
tneircured of tbcrmental disease whicli manifests itself in suicide 
are often told with zest; and what Macaulay says of Clive dying 
bv his own Itand ia consequence of inanition lias soMe meaning 
in it; though his last days might have been clouded by a re¬ 
collection on his part of the crimes he had committed, and suicide 
in his case might have been occasioned by pangs of conscience. 

7. Onc^ more, technical education is sure to make thr 
I'duuted native a man of shifts, for it means the development 
'Our educated countrj'men of ferdlity oT rcMiurce. Tlie 
,and^t Jews, who had a -proverb amongst them to the effect 
wliii^'^ijoang man who had not learnt.«trade was made a thiet, 

us of the versatility shown in the ease witli 
which dndtk|j!h^>«tion exchanged for another. Hie Apostle 
Paul was a ,iniDt:.h(^t0Weriag' ;^ility and superior education, and 
her'' ’ttthav*.eiami^hi8’{iv^tood as a R^ibi or a Pcripeletic 
lecturer; btit!.)rM&/l&'<»nvictipiM debarred him from such 
privilc^, he ^tnR« 4 ^-^ .livehhoci 4 .by tent-makang. An Jsnglish- 
man or Anterican tea- rtgtpecftaMh'gfee throws up hi.^ post wh«i 
bullied by his si^verior,-iauidn(n^faMiUt)6S to cn his hvehhobd 
either as a jouHJqynum'tailor an appreiiti. ed 

But uur educated oountiymeik|U)gi^aen of one Kisoiin'gjnii whem 
they are debarred from UiittlchL^apd.^sbes »( they 

have no alteniative but to l^f^fdon theinscivei.. re- 

stgnatiwj jfi the .homJts of'auij^tioii! just-the 
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reaaoa . why they, woi^ standor take in a recumbeat pommyay 
atooi^'ef kickkigand cnflgeUBig nuber than hooorabiy resign 
their post^! 

. 8 . Iq connection wtdvthis it sHouid be observed that the 
prevalence of technical educanon means a salutary revolution in 
our national character. To ret forth doa let us raise the ques¬ 
tion—what is the ideal ul' ch^acter which it b^ves us to realise 
in us or what is perfect cliaracter ? A perfect character is that in 
which we see a mixture in pfoper proportion of severity and 
tenderness, or a harmonious combination of active and passive 
virtues, humility, meekness, patience in conjuncticm wth courage, 
cnterprize, the will to do and the heart to dare. Our national 
character is,-by no means so wholly destitute of j|tn|irewocthy 
traits at it is at limes represented t. and pbiloaophk:'*lj||||gXBt? 
Ifxe Bishop Heber and the late Principal Kay of.df^^Wdp's 
CoUegtt turn.* noticed therein features of beauty whioh ChrisLian 
nations would do well to imitate. But iu it we notice the passive 
virtues unduly developed, and the active virtues all but lefl 
uncultivated ; and it is in consequence so defective that uu^^wth 
in material civiHaition, ’if nvil any- thing higher, is rontlered by 
it problematical. If we are to rise at all from lower to higher 
stagev of civilization, the defects of our national character must 
be rectified, and tlie spirit of enterprize evoked or revived among 
us : and certainly nothing is better fitted to do this than technical 


education^or such education aa is likely or rather sure to innurc 
^ts to head toil, .per^ient we^.asd modes of subsistence ic- 
quiringpl^ and what Ameriaos cdl push. The question oi 
emigration is now on the tapis in some parts pf the co^tr)'; 
but it is to be feared that many of those wfah' champica the 
cause of emigration do not know what it ro«aii9,,.::fW)uiB the 
writer was crossing the Atlantic about four years aoiie of 
his fisKow-travellers were yooog Bnghduneo very 

r e s p ectable fayttes emigratiog tv ^ Weqtem States of Ame¬ 
rica lUf earn theii Urelihood, if not to make »flertv n«h,|g j todc ■ 
tKreedil^^ thiae yotmg men, son Vf a Who 

beett h^^Jhidia, iret forth in.coDveihaiipn b^neeh 

his bc^dsby;^ in -IndLa wbtt-he oiiras of 

servantr ani! the life be espied would have, 

i...t yyni..w sleeves and 

work I }f re^p^ijle lypung men ip-, .to try their 

fortnuein Ibreign ioidispeplii^ must be 

snch general n>ecb8hj^^llM||i|S;aa wiU enable them, nut only 
3;^ trdre kiniQy to raaao^ Imt, if oecesaary, to from 
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ono *occtq)0tion to another with miracuMCs versatility. Even if 
theit lot were to make money as gold-diggers, they would have 
to work with their hands 1 

In the last place technica l education means a salutary 
reform, if not a revolution, not only in onr national character but 
in OOT national literature- also. Ouj national Hterature has of 
late been expanding with a rapidity unparalleled in the history 
of the country; but it is to be fear^ that, barring die splendid 
translations by which it is being enriched, it is being emasculated by 
Iho almost constant influx of elements of feebleness. Wlat sort of 
books are being poured forth by the prolific press, say of Bengal ? 
or what elements are being infused into the inherited literature of 
Beng^ ? PcJetical works of a feeble typo and novels arW novelettes 
of ■w e ans a respectable character are being added by the score, 

if not by the hundred; and the result is a literature which on 
the whole lacks vigor, and fails therefore to invigorate the mind 1 
The ^duuwcteristic. dreaminess of thu Hindu intellect is being 
imaged in at least the original portion of tlic literature growing 
up in consequence of the impetus it has Received hum Western 
culture; and wevks of practical utility, such as books on agricul¬ 
ture and the inanuraaimes of the country, are on the whole a 
desideratum; This will be supplied by technical education^ which 


iheretunr ts anre to prove a source of strength to Beng^ee litera- 
cure, and through it to the a^egale intellect of Bengal. 

Of courne wesj^ not grera enough to maintain that all these 
gpod resutta artn be:di^la9^ as soon as technical education is* 
ushered tonor'do we fivlk tnoment question that the immediate 
consequeeced of its istrodticCion may lie untoward,—may be 
attrition of phus with dass accompanied with outbursts of bad 
feeling. EVoy reform in its iocipieDt stages has to contend with 
formidableirfifficaltiea,just as»iban, wlten determined to tom a 
new leaf, arjfio^from his former course life 

and from theto surmoont; andthb. 
tecbnia||gdocntM^.i<4MtAii. 4lf^|pu«7no exception to ithe rule. 
But birth and education, far* 

seeing iMOUgh^ npijBfc^idMe idea of the immei) 8 e:g 9 i^’’ 

likely to fe»uft the intrtfdw^Kn^^fechnical traimi^i^ 
and hereafter, wM« -in to 

kinay f 'imiWf nfT'tiTir ability, th^;iBlt^ 

If^ithnately look accompti9l«p^}1i&der 

their banner of a our 

perience would lead them to kWe >^n tec 
mighty force, which when nsbeted in and mu 




with 
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the other :great forced'? work, might aoceierate our giowth as a 
Mtfon in civiH«tioD and glory. They wouM moreover find by 
c apw ienoe that tedmical training, like any other acheioe of 
education, would not bear its proper ihrita if violently detached 
from devotion to God and benevolence to Inan, or from the 
principles of piety and philjtnthropy I Religion, we maintain, is 
the soul of every reform; and if the ci^lizing forces already 

ushered in 'or about to be introduced were dissociated fr^ it, as 

% 

they are by our platform orators, the glorious lesults anticipated 
could not possibly be realized ! * 

*-R. C. BOSE. 
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■p^OR nih’CALCUTTA UMVERSITr. 

we diHtisttrl thr desn.ibjlity oi 
mm ni«>i<^ grnoial m Ihi^ r*<nu?tiv than 

l^iAm /Uretertl'It^iietue tiia> Ih pi<ipt*tlv stufbed, 
sUickm may not Imi na tindi'lv lar^p 
JiJuU|^ls 1 <» iM» tkiouj;li, >vc piopoM.'<l that 

a -a Cfmipvlsoiv hunch ol m oui 

optiouaU W( dul not then linnk M nue-i* 
TyJ||j}Ay down tny cUTnrulnm of stnilv, hnt il mc* do \o nou» 
It dpijll^to nul^miT profcttail cleai nncl <lftiuius \\V «nc awaic^ 
that llio loutmc dov^ni is noi lauUU'^s, i)fvertbele<^t>p \cc 

\eiiturc to pnhhsh it m tb^ hope tha ivr^mvimiu (um}>utent 
than ou!selves may be mdoced to take up ih» I. 

To comtnciiic then front ibQ KntiaiK< h>ivmniition. Those 
tthu^go up to tUet us 4 ii|tnatioh 4 >a>c iiou to siud\ the loUuunlg 
siibiecii:— 

t. JCngtish lanllBa^o. v 

Eas]^ »ele< tions Inm urllioi s 

01 BeiigaJj *p: Arabic, ^c., |tt, 

SaiibVnt exKy wtocUons Irom Rainavana, Mal^ 
^unNa)»' 4 k;A 

. naipT}' And (ietigraplfr. 

An ejisy hiblqr}* «t Jingl, 

. nf (}eop«phy and * 

(N 1^906 ■I'rimer Senfl«,x 
. Matlicinatics. * 

Wh(ile t>f AntUmetk} AIgebi.»^u§ toVatio.it 
portion; {excBpt.^WmUt fiqiutum), .in 4 * 
metry, «Typ.t|r bo<A»(if BwIkL 
Io»b'«s i^onwaltypiMB tlmwumfriaiK'n iH'twt en the ag«» 

m i'• and »^ .unt. Now whityd Wfljlld pft>))ose is tUS?-*^ 

.-j.l—lir™. - 

' iVik Concord for lane ittS?, and )bw JowmI for ICat^ iSSt 
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i. That be raisedalitUe/sotiut 

the students n^. Study that uogiH^ to the standard now re- 
qtured' for th< T4r8t Arts Examination, a. TbeeUmdandof the 
second lan^jruage may remain as at present, j. In U8t0sy> we 
ihinlct it would be welt if a student could liave some knowledge 
of ancient and modern The knoadedge required may 

not at all deep« It would be quite enough for the bovt«|ust 
entering the University, to have some idea of the principal fimts io^ 
riie history of man. T«astly iu Mathematics we have no hesitation^ 
ii! recotnorending a con a klerable* reduction of the staodird, i& 
too much partiality appears to have been shewn to Malbematim 
by the Calcutta Univenity. Surely it is not necessa^ for the bo)^ 
just entering college to learn up to tlm staixiard^lMAr required, 
when it is <xmsitlered that a sch^ is intended an e)e- 

mentar}' edncntion to bo^^s in order to'prepare them^ the higher 
stambid of a college. It would perhaps be considered quite 
enough if they Icam of Arithmetic up to the Rule of Thiw or 
DouUe Rule of Three and Interest, and up to sTi|^[j||^iyision 
in 'Ahiebra and the first two books of KudkL To diflhese 
subjects we would add another; a general outline of sdlfSli, if 
we may so tenn it. We would introduce isto the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination standard, a book which contaia chapters wriUeT; 
in ca.sy and popular style regarding the principal branches 4 ,: 
science, such as*Astronomy, .Geology, Botwy, Ac. Like the 
knowledge of bistor}% it is not.at all necessary for boys to go 
deep iuto these things. But surely a student ought uI?1cik>w 
what the sun, the moon and Uiu stars are, that the comets predict 
no evil to us, and tliat the Emoting stars are ndt actually star^ 
popping from the sky. It would be well if, be )n a 

general wuy how the earth was forvedt sdpiT ome into 

existence, and what the effect of water «8 tlie land. 

How the plants g;i;ow and hoyv tbey can be cla«i^,^'|iWhat the 
liniRid p^perties of bodies* are, and $(Hne of which 

hM^|.^pi:educes in them. .Such knowledge will be jfcjjilJy interest¬ 
ing; y9,ung^ tofnds if it is properly ]we are cun-.. 

hde^^tyiD’ be highly useful, particularly, k.jaiis cenAiry where 

^ultra's .89 rank, even to.^i 0 ae aiim study no further 

ination stands^. 

1 that .the ^andarri tidw laid 

than tlwmeMng one, and natundly it 
e studpnts therefore who now 



than 

It 

duwif is 
Wll take n 

Uic. ba*»ww the ages of i6and iii 

willi if thej^p^M.atiMa^ be wiopttd, pass it bctvv«u 
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those tk »8 ttnd -30 years. Here is then a KSs of two years. 
But for tf^iOM Of thne we pTtgMne to mike ^me amends as 
wiH be aieaiisffeaeintly. 

D tf faW 'we tfoter into the consideration of the First Arts 
stabdarii'we hare some romaiits to offer regarding our Uriitersity 
regfltattons which disallow studeKts from appearing in their medical 
examinatforr before they hare passed the First Arts standard, or 
the Law Esartiination t^fore they have passed the B.A. standard. 

' ProfoMional edocation should in all appearance be kept apart fiom 
Kenetaf education, and this », Ve believe, done in most of the 
OlifvwfsItidJI of Europe. We may have hereafter to speak again 
on the jrtbject, but for the present we will only p«Sit ^out that 
these und fe es sa fy restrictions throw obstacles in the way of our 
young meilHtetering the profesviiWsL. ft ntay be said that unless 
some sorti^'gmieTBl culture has been aiquircd, a person is not 
fit either wx tlie pwJfewi on of medicine nr ol law. This may 
be adopttod, but too mOch should not be made <>t' llii' argument. 
If the sUHpM of the Entrance examination here laid be 

"'^llalltthe students passing that examination may well be ex- 
have acquired that amount of general culture which will 
be required of him in his professions of Kte<ticine, law or engvneei - 
ing. We would therefore propose that young men who have 


passed the entrance exaromatkm may be'allowed to go up for the 
professional examinations without being required *10 study liirthcr 
m the genera! line. If this were permitted, it will be seen that 
the adtlitional two y^ats spent in passing the entrance .examina¬ 
tion will he tm|:dy made up. Condnihg ourselves to the genetal 
education, we will now discuss about the First Arts standard. 

'the.wsrtii^ TOuise for the First Arts examination is:— 

1. English ^Mebtion'^ram stanSikrd authors). 

2. Saft^t cwAHibic or Latin, &c. (not Bengali.) 

3. Matbematla. Algebra up to Binomial' llieorem, Geo- 

metryj'Wftson's (not Enid's) five books. Trigonometry 
up ib the area df polygons and drCles, and a small 
porti^ ^Coaic'S^cBod; 

4. H^ilory of Cweece Ji^lloBie. 

5. Phyw^ 9dence ((Sig^1i etpmrata]^ course of .\’atural 

Philoeophy.l ^ 

6. •DedtKgive'L^c;'*^' 

Our pEait « entirely a tiii" HFhen a 
teredcoll^ a wide Ifttftsadii given 

inclinatkn; aad ao ent^ghterntf ayUiip » eiaee^' dacb 
fine a teamer to a fov partMfitt Miefeea ~flPfini||'M'iiL' 
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aod no more, lu ^ng a ftM nmje «o.<i)e«AfikDU ia<itii».a^!«^{i 
oC(bdr subjod 8 ,.aU'tlutaX^iUvai|lC|-n 0 aA.ae^^ fbat 4i« nib- 
jecta ^oih which selections ue madte»«j« stK^ as <auMt^ 
is call^ a'^liberal education. Q^B3^t^;,-sg%}ecU tai^ bjr (he 
Calcutta University in the First Ani 4ta»dani, tlMe' asiF.ntbers 
which j'o to form a tiberal edticBtion, and which arehi^ify 
and carefully taught in the iostitidionr- 6f £are{M, Mi^ which a 
stiideiK in Ibi£a has no chance of learning: We are' rial: to 

give ab e^iaustire of stAjectsr which m^ to be ttaght iu our 
Univ^ity, but the following list wilt peihafw be wrtident ta 
illuetratc our plait:— • • ' ■ ‘•-z- 

Chemistry ... Geology . 1 . • 'tv - 

nysics ... Astronomy ... Mathim^ies. ' < . 

Zoology ... History ' ... hletap^^iiiaWtd’l<)t)v- 

English. * ... ... PoUtkd'l^iQii^ 

Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian or Ckaok or J.aUni ' 1 ^ 

Out of this list English ought to be compulsory for TMwn:’ 
which are too well-knoam; and in addition to EngHshr.ihe student 
may be allowed to select any three subjects which he may like to 
study, it caimoUbe denied that a person cam learn a sut^jeet best 
for which he lias a natural inclination; and to allow to.afgpbent s’ 
freej^^betion of subjects is to ensure a great# prohcteiiKy-tjiah if 
he stem compelled to learn thbse for whtdi he n^ luitrjwve a 
taste, llie plan we are advocating perfectly harmbtiiat^vt;i^,tbir 
principle. . 

Now when we exjunioe the standard laid 
examination we find tlut ibete are two coSnes ' ' 
one et^oins.the study of 

' 3. '.Iletaphy^ ,i 

' iiv ' X. ’'*^skrit or HiscSw of JIdttttiiB 


- Hithena^ 
Oiib or two l 


Hwe w ^ J 
^.principle e^ 
Ifcit.will be stfe)^ 


< aave adnuitcd 
SiXr the Students. 
dSMtedr narrow. 
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iS9(K8(4Ulb«.-(kys,» not liicely jbp take')>». science in his BA. 

fcy.thg flcst titne.. liiteflE^ ^jj^tbsttuSoience, e.'icept 
M)rtN*i>BtiMi in h?n11y stodhtdin our Umveiftfty^ C^r proposal 
lOgaii^W^theB*^' Huc^oation is very sun>t2x.*to Utat which we 
him rn^rir the First Arts.exanuM^^ 

Arts c-wniaition wojKive'' onde Euglisir con^ulsd^ and liavc 
all09«4i.i^udeats ta 6ela;t any three st^jaoU fr(m/'';yie list wu 
hsve^jweii. . SiauUrly»<in tba B.A. exaiai^jon, we .' P| W»8e to 
ra^eISii^h compulsury, aa»d would len^ the studetiflCjii^oose 
any^^'C* suhjixis ti-iiui slw list, provided Uie subjects sel||i.-t«d 
t'oF BA. nMtrsc amuut'those l\e hod his First Arts on- 

anunitien. In tlus way a-studenl nuiy,'>f^ be so mclinetU stb^* sik 
breaches ofiscionce, .^)u Ui& other luml, onegoing^up for the B.A. 
oxaoHoaticn ceniwt elt^ther Avudd .taking a few subjects nf 
sdeace. Fee besides.he shell bsve.taleern six wld^ts 
before he em gctaip to his BA. Eusmuntuon. while are no 
ntore than foor subject', in Uv? list which arc not 'f^'icnee. Thus it 
tlMt doaaehtwe* Beve suggested here Ik* we venture to 

hope that science will be better taught in our Umversity than it is 
done at present 

Thim w one more examination which wc have to pass 
through. It is thoiM^Vliixaaihuit'jou. TIip QiiouttS'Universiiy 
has lightly ruled that ilw Ullc ut of Arts" should he 

conferred on one who has miistcro) t,>iie subject thoroughly well. 
'B«( i>eptupsil>. i* enough Uui .m MA. should acquire a 
tfCorough knoijdd^e of a subject at the time of his examination, 
and shouhl dr^J^ atudy after passing >t. Km>wlcdg« is always 
jrroKTessiBg, and,it is biu fair to expect *thi(t oric who hue obtained^ 

ji^beet title that a University t“an b«»io»'.' should keep up his 
f*" II .1 would do so or not, 

tl^c; fiaoctiort - ctf p. University to watch. But whaUt- 
Unrversit-y e^r) do is to see tut he is fit to keep dp hja study. Xow 
if w? rfly England, but Fraiicelind Gentiau^ 

also'iMslead^ the vau of i^eni cnlture, and that numbers 1 ^- 

books -. . 

but it> Ft 


in tiUEt^pe, not only in FngUi^^ 
, on every Imnch of knowledge, j 
nohi>os»ble.to keep one-self abntp^, 
studies the now pub?' ' ’ 
one cannot 
I hist) 

9 

on tl 

Mp.rllp 




loua 

w^ih the progws of tun* 
ia id I these 
his ttttaly >sf 
be can rnul 
tbat'we beine 
il ia' 











or Uf of Fi«ach«id 

of tha«» two aewlwt^te 

oBOoj^ if )m cm read linHoriinri <»»y 

loMofli^'Fimefa snd Germaji. A year's 4(ii4ri^peK]M|»MHee 
to»^aiji>ir« this kBowiad0B> aod the Midentnu^ goFup to imU.A. 
examination after twoyehrs from obtaiahvlus daipee^ 
in ctSMluding our remarks reguding Univenity 
we ventun to hope that the syttem here advocated is 
ance n^'ifbo qarit of the advancii^ tini%'/aaA ii'^' 
broad and liberal principle, and as suoh, it^ 
sidendtioH ^ <Mtr coiint;cyineo m 
A t pMaeot our c^legcs impaft 
only, iHtt if ou? niggestioiH be adopted, 
sity the centre of iitttrBCtkm in Ttir irrfiniWj 
which go to fisrm a-ltteraJ educatkmj ndiM' 
subject be may liise, io the vast af-Uterature and 
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SOLI OR SBINGA FESTIVAL. 

« 

Tlvs festival is observed by the Hindoos throughout India 
but it takes different fonns in different parts of the countr}*. In 
Bengali it is called Dole Jattn, in the upper provtoces, Holi, and 
in the Deccan, Shimga. In Bengal, this festival is obseived in 
hcmor of Krishna. It is said that after killing a demon who caused 
much mischief to the people, Krishna sat on a cradle and took 
some reM. The word Dole signifies swinging, and the festival is t 
performed in memory of that event. The sage Jaimini thus 
alludes to it: ▼TiCT 1 w c^ftfewt 

csi OTvn cttftnmrTO which ^ 

means that in the month of Falgoon, Krishna does good to mankind, ^ 
The swinging festival should therefore be performed in^his honor,? 
and he should be worshipped. The day before the festival, fuel is 
collected in dififerent pla^ and burnt. T^iis it is said represents 
the burning of the b(^y of the demon. It is called () 
Nara Poraba. The well-to^lo men perform this festival oh a - 
gnuwl scale. The neighbours and the poor men are fed sumpto' 
ously, and jattras or country pla>’5 ate perftmned. Those who 
aie not in a position to perform this festival in a proper manner, 
do not fail to enjoy themselves. They res(Kt to the place w'hose 
this festival is performed. Fairs are held in connection with this 
festival, and the people purchase fashionable articles for their 
wives, and toys and sweetmeats for their children. It is a part of 
the amusement of the people to throw a sort of red powder on 
»cb oUier. Wicked boys do a little mischief by throwinjT a^n 
die passers-by, water mixed with the red powder through anfege. 
WomNi also epjoy themselves. They alw throw red powKon 
each other, it is customary to make presents on thisM^uion. 
Ckkhes and sweetmeats are presented by the people tooeir tons- 
in-law and daughters-in'law os also to friends. India, 

„ this festival is called Hob. Here also fttd it buriit |iBd Krishna 
,.j!t.,W|(^ipped But thcjfttival Holi is Aidered very unholj'. 

' in the *ith pdwder,’singing obscene* 
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pbors. It should also be remembered that the writers of the 
Shastras, through the festivals and ceremonies enjoined by them, 
sought the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of the people. 
It may be asked, why did the sages of old resort to metaphors in* 
stead of expressing themselves in plain language. We cannot say 
what object they had in view. But it is likely that by adopting 
this method they succeeded in making a greater impression on the 
people than they could have done otherwise. Not only the 
Hindus, the eastern nations generally seem to take delight in 
metaphorical expressions. 

Now let us try to understand the real object of the Holi 
festival. The proper word for it is Holika (c^^). It is derived 
from Hodfci (citfs) which means sighting. That festival in which 
the demon is slighted is called Holikotsab Here 

disease is represented by the demoness. It is well known that at 
the time of the change of seasons the people are liable to sickness 
and as fire purifies air, the burning of fuel is prescribed as tlie 
remedy for it. Then, fear has much to do in bringing on and in- 
teusif>'ing disease, ^'or this reason, it is enjoined that people 
should pa-ss their lime in merriment and joy so that fear may 
not take hold of them. B6}’s and mad men are specially men¬ 
tioned, as the)' generally bring on disease by exposing themselves 
in open air and taking unwholesome food. A man harassed by 
disease cannot attend to either bis secular or spiritual affairs pro¬ 
perly. Good health is therefore by all means desirable. In the 
first place, this festival allaj-s the influence of disease and then 
prescribes the worship of God. On tiie first day of the festival 
fuel is burnt, and Uie people pass their time in merriment and joy, 
and on the next day, filled with hilarity, they worship Krishna. 
Thus we see that the object of this festival is very good : but 
the people have perverted it into a carnival of sensuality, lis 
Bengal, barring the throwing of red powder and water on each 
other, the festival is properly observ^. But, we believe, beyond ^ 
the limits pf that province, indecent words arc uttered in the roads.' 
People are seen “flown with insolence and wine." Of course, 
educated Hindus keep themselves aloof from these indulgences. 
But such nauseous practices even among the lower classes should 
not go unchecked, specially, when the females, who according to 
the Shastras should be respected, are abused in the most offensive 
language possible. Moreover, when we see boys joining the 
bands of unpriadpled' men in ^ir obscenities, it is high time 
for the lea^ of the society to take judicious steps to check 
them. . > ' 
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It. is advanced by some that according to ^ Sastras it is 
necessary to use abusive language on the 'occasion. The text 
quoted from the Bhabishotra enjoins that the demoness should be 
abused in strong terms. But it does not say that the m^ un 
couth words should J)e used, indecencies of a shocking nature 
practised and the modesty of the women in general outrag^. ' The 
text does not prescribe any special words to be used. Thedemon- 
ess is supposed to molest the boys, and they may accost her in 
the following manner: 0 wretched demoness we should not allow 
you to go on in this way. Accuraed thou art. Go hence thou wily 
woman. Cannot those words addressed to the demoness ? 

Turning to the southern part of India, we see something new. 
It is altogether a new festival. It is not performed in ckjnnection 
with the incident alluded to. In the Deccan, it is called " Hoota- 
shinee" which is derived from Hutashan" meaning fire. The • 
people call it Shinga which, it is said, is the name of the month in 
which the festival takes place. In the Deccan, fuel is burnt, red 
powder is thrown on each other and indecent terms are uttered. 
But the manner in which this festival is performed at Dharwar 
is very striking. In the Canarese language itls called Kamannana 
Habba or the festival of Kam the God of love. 

The Lingajnls who are the worshippers of Shiva celebftte it 
on a grand scale, images of Kama and Rati are made. A wooden 
structure nicely decorated is framed. It represents the palace of 
Kama wh'^ image is placed in it with Rati sitting on his lap. 

II front of this, singing and dancing go on, the dancing girls grac* 
ing the occasion with their performance. The people pass on 
making sounds ambling that of the couch shell and giving vent to 
expression, which are indecent in the extreme. The festivities con- 
^ue for some days, but Pumima is the proper day for the festival. 
The next morning fuel is collected in heaps, and the images of Kama 
and Rati are carried on in procession and exhibited to the people, 
'fhe heaps of fuel are then burnt, and the images are taken away 
and Kept, it is believed, for the next festival. 

As the indecencies practised on this occasion are ascribed to 
tlie Shastras, it is necessary to place before the reader an account 
showing how this festival originated. Through the kindness of a 
friend the writer has culled the following statement from Shiva 
Leelamrita, a Mahratti version of Skanda Poran Brohmutra 
Khanda. On a certain occasion, Tarokasoor and his three sons 
became very troublesome. So much so ^t even the (lods in 
heaven could not live in peace. They began to pray to Shiva for 
help. Bjahma, Vishnu and Indra then sat in' conclave to devise 
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means for the destruction of the giants. They unanimously came 
to the conclusion thdt a champion should rise from among them to 
check the giants, and that the son of Shiva would ^ the most 
suitable person im this work. But a difficulty arose. The union 
of Uma and Shiva was necessary to obtain fhe wished-for object. 
But how could this be efiected ? Shiva was then in deep medita¬ 
tion, and who would be so bold as to disturb him ? lliey then 
sent for I^ama, the God of love, to carry out their plan into effect. 
Kama came, and he was ordered to go to the Himalayas to 
enkindle the fiame of love in the bosom of Shiva. Kama accom¬ 
panied by his wife Rati undertook this mission. They came to 
the place where Shiva was in communion ^Yith the great spirit. 
This was ^e beginning of the spring, and nature with her gay -ap¬ 
pearance seemed to support Kama. Birds began to warble, trees 
to blossom, flowers to expand and the cool Malaya breeze to 
blow. All these combined to instil the desire of pleasure into the 
heart of nun. Nundi the devoted ser^'ant of Shiva had gone to 
some distance to drive away the birds lest by their chirmp they 
molest his iQrd. Seeing every thing lavourable to him, Kama 
stood with his shaft of love to dart upon Shiva, Kati his dutiful 
wife encouraging him from behind. Just at this juncture, Shiva 
opened his eyes and saw Kama with his shaft standing before him. 
He rebuked him very much. On a sudden, Shiva’s third eye 
opened and out of it flashed a living fire which reduced Kama into 
This happened on the 15th day of Falgoon or fiillmoon. 
The attendants of Shiva who go by the name Shwadul then came 
to the spot and expressed their joy at what had happened, by 
shouts pranks and the utterance of abusive words. Shiva then 
ordered that this event should be memorialized by burning fuel and 
keeping the day holy, with this strict injunction that any one fail¬ 
ing to observe the festival in a proper manner will reap misery 
and curse. It is said that the lamentations of Rati moved Indra 
and he held out to her the hope that Kama will come into 
existence in Dwapar yvga as Krishna's son. 

In Haribangsa Bhabishya Parba a diflerent account is given 
of the destruction of Kama. Here Shiva himself spoke to Krishna 
about it. He said, “ for some spedal reason I engaged my’self in 
meditation for a protracted period. At this time, Uma at the re- 
queet of her father, began to minister to my wants. Indra prog¬ 
nosticating some evil results from my communion with the great 
spirit, sent Kama to distrub me. Whilst Uma was presenting me 
with flowers, Kama appeared before me with shah in his hand. 
He was aided by the firing season. On opening my «yes, 1 saw 
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Kama. The sight of him inflamed me with anger. Forthwith 
fire came out of my eyes and burnt Kama. Put at the special 
request of Brahma I ordered that in Dwaporyuga he would revive 
and become the son of Krishna." 

Whichever account is taken into consideration, it must be 
admitted that the event was a memorable one and should be kept 
in remembrance. The curbing of lust and sensuality by Maha- 
deva the Maha yogee is certainly a great achievement. It is far 
more remarkable than the demolition of a stronghold or the con¬ 
quest of a kingdom. Tulsidas has truly said ?twi vc? CfM 
wn I wtnm cfl C»nl i A king rules a king¬ 

dom and a warrior gains a victory. But he who can keep his mind 
under control is superior to all. Now, how should tli^ great victory 
achieved by Mahadeva be signalized ? It camiot be better signa¬ 
lized than by following the noble example set by Shiva. Majra- 
deva ordered that the day should be kept holy and the Hoota- 
shinee festival observed in a proper manner. Let an image of 
Mahadeva be placed in a Tupabana setting in meditation, and let 
fuel representing lust be burnt before it Let the people sing the 
song of the great victory of Shim Let the pun^ts narrate the 
incident to the people and exhort them to follow the example of 
Mahadeva. But instead of this, what do we actually see 7 We 
see that steps are taken to lead men to sensuality. Instead of 
Kama being hooted out, we see him seated in a prominent posi¬ 
tion rer^iving the homage of the devotee?. Instead of songs of 
triumph, indecent songs are sung and fallen women are allowed U> 
dance and sing and make a display of their charms to the fullest 
extent. Apd to crown all, the mo^ty/)f the females is shocked 
and they are abused in impure and ribald language. 

The incident given above concerning Shiva shows that the 
Maha yogee underwent a trial, and he came out of it triumphant 
slighting the allurements of Kama and repressing him. This was 
certainly a great feat accomplished by Shiva, he set a noble 
example to the world, and he is the being to receive homage from 
the people. But instead of glorifying Sldva we exalt Kama. 

As already stated, our Shastras are full of metaphorical ex¬ 
pressions, and in order to understand them properly, we should 
divest them of metaphors. It is also necessary to consider that 
the Shastras having been written in manuscript, some apocryphal 
writings have been embodied in them by some writers who had in 
view the propagation of their flivourite doctrines. Let us now 
take a review of the injunctions of tHe Shastras regarding this * 
festival. ITie Holika, as already mentioned, is intend to prevent 
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disease which usually becomes prevalent at the time of the 
change of seasons. ' Tliis points out the necessity of good health 
being secured before we engage ourselves in concerns temporal as 
well as spiritual. After the Holika is performed^ the spring season 
appears in all its glory. The green foliage, the beautiful flowers, 
the meandering stream, the purling brook and t^e song of birds 
imbue the mind of man with pleasure, and induce him to enjoy 
the sweets of life. To guard him against these seducements, it is 
necessary to* place before him a lofty ideal. And wlrnt better 
ideal can be placed before him than that of the great Shiva ward- 
ing off the sensual pleasures and bringing lust under control ? 
After this is done, a devotee should worship God. The injunction 
of the Shastr^ to worship Krishna points this out to a Hindu. ** 
Now, let us TOmbine these three injunctions, and we will get alll^ 
that is desirable. Let us then with a healthy body ^id a pure 
heart appear before the Almighty Father and pass our time in holy 
cotmntunon with Him. Let the real scope of the festival be ex¬ 
plained to the people. Let our advanced brethren perform this 
festival in a proper manner taking out of it the indecencies which 
are mere escrescebces. . 


DENONATH GANGULI. 
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REVIEWS. 

A Quarter CetUury of tlie MatiomMtan TMcrary Society of 

Cafculta, 5 fc., life., be. 

The Mahomwian Literary Society of Calcutta is an institu¬ 
tion of the land and a power. Comprising as it does, in.its 
list of members and office-bearers, the noblest feathers of the 
different wings of what constitutes the local Mahomedan com¬ 
munity, the highest-born as well as the most illustrions and public 
spirited of our fellow-citiaens of that persuasion^ the society has 
done yeoman’s service to the cause which it was organised, one 
full quarter of a century ago, to foster and nurse ; and its services 
have been appreciated by those who have enjoyed the benefits 
accruing therefrom the press, the pubbe, and we may say, the 
ruling authorities alike. The Mohomedan Literarj' Society is 
held in just regard by all. Well may, therefore, the management 
rejoice at their jubilee of the twenty-fifth year, and while we 
heartily congratulate them on the Society's attainment thereof 
we as beaftily wish it a still more prolonged career of increased 
usefulness and greater popularity. And, as any notice of the 
proceedings of this Society would be incomplete without tlie 
name of our esteemed toumsman, Nawab Abdul Luteef Bahadoor, 
being coupled therewith, we trust he may be spared long to work 
in the cause he has expuused and that he may live to celebrate 
bis golden Kcdding thereto. 


Aurvediya Panjika, iS 88 - 8 ^, be., be., be. 

The idea of issuing Trade Almanacs is a Western one; and 
has, like so many other thitijjb bepn taken up, of late, by some 
of our enterprising countrymen ihterested in trade. Babu Hurry 
Prasanna Sen is one of that enterprising band. A son of our 
much esteemed townsman, Kaviraj (hnga Persaud ^n, the lead¬ 
ing and most successful member of the profession of the present 
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day, a Kaviraj himself by training and profession—and a man of 
no inconsiderable culture and intelligence, as is evidenced by the 
fact of his being twice returned to the Municipal Board by the 
electors of his Ward, Babu Hurry Prasanna Sen is the proprietor 
of the Burra Bazaar Ayurvedya Dispensary, Nb. 39, Burtollah, 
tinder whose auspices the subject matter of this notice has been 
issued.for gratuitous distribution. It contains a full and compre* 
hensive list 6f the valuable medicines and medicated oils, etc., 
dispensed and sold by the proprietor as well as all the stereo* 
typed information ordinarily supplied )>y the Hindu Almanac. 


Opcft Leilers-^to Sir Sy<^ Ahmed Khan^ A'.C.S*/*, fire., fire., fire. 

c 

These letters purporting to have been addressed to the old 
Syed of Aligurh on the subject of his anti-congress views, originally 
appeared in the columns of the Tribune^ and have since been 
reprinted and presented to the public in the form of a little pam¬ 
phlet. The author, Mr. •Lajput Rai, of Hissar, the son, it would 
seem, of one of the old followers of the Syed himself begin by 
saying that he has been a constant reader and admirer of his (the 
Syed's) writings. Prom diildhood, he adds he was taught to 
respect the opinidhs and teachings of the white bearded Syed of 
Aligurh/' His astonishment, therefore, as he terms it at finding the 
veteran reformer openly and deliberately trampling upon his 
avowed political convictions, repeated and reiterated, times ^nth- 
out number in all his public utterances and writings, an^ miscon¬ 
struing and condemning the aims and character of the National 
Congress^ the writer takes occasion to give expression to, whicji he 
has done in terms that seem to us, as we have no doubt they^ will 
to every reasonable man to be as plain and pointed as they are 
outspoken and fearless. Well might one ask after reading these 
episUes What h^ Sir Syed Ahmed got to say in answer or in 
vindication 
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THE L O WER- CAS TE HIND U WIDO WS. 

distinctive characteristics of the Hindu, in his religion and 
worldly life, are that he seeks to improve his soul and obtain heaven* 
]y bli.ss after death in total dis*regard, indeed total abhorrence, of 
the material resources of this world ; his aim is to curb the matter 
and improve the soul : and nothing can be said against this doc* 
trine so far as it should legitimately go. The institution of enforced 
widowhood among the Qsndus is directly referrible to this funda¬ 
mental belief and no doubt speaking from the sensual point of view 
of marriage the may possess an imposing 

aspect about it But there is an economic aspect of the question 
of widow-remarriage which should no longer be lost sight of by the 
Hindu Community. I do not now come tb tell the oft-repeated 
tales of sufferings of the young widows, for the community has 
.proved itself too brave to listen to the plaintive bemoanings of those 
poor creatures ; nor is it my present purpose to moot the question 
of re-marriage of the young widows among the higher Castes of the 
Hindus, where they may hayc really and ostensibly kept up thi^ re¬ 
quired purity of character. I have to urge the case of those who 
belon^^to that part of the Hindu Community where there is no one 
to spett out their grievances, no one to think * what is wf^ng and 
what 9 whfch has been greedily imitating^the manners 

and custepta bf the other, the higlTer part of the community. I may 
premise & the^ bcginoiflg, and I think there iio gainsaying i^ 
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that the casitom of enforced widowhood among the lower castes, is 
borrowed ^rom the higher caster, for the Sasfr'*s did not mean 

for ihrso cl issrs of people, and there are perhaps 
pO' v^! living who can of remarriage traong these classes, 

am! iiiern are seen even row, in some parts of Bengal at least, some 
iow r^f,[c Hindus 'vKo arc gradually dir^carding their still existing 
custo".! ofi remarria^; j of widows. The atmosphere where tliere is 
struggle for remarriage of widows has not yet reached these classes, 

I may add further that my remarks njpon this subject arc based on 
expercnce in Bengal alone. 

Now is ^here any justification for enforced widowhood among 
the lower caste Hindus ? Let us examine this question in the light 
of the broad arguments ui^ed in favour of enforced widowhood in 
general. 

I. Prohibition of widow remarriage in SastrUA : It has been al¬ 
ready stated that widowhood^for Brahmacharya is widowhood that 
was not meant for the class of women who are concerned here, and 
the experiment to malce the lower classes of Hindus follow the 
customs and manners of the higher classes has, in respect of enfor¬ 
ced widowhood at least, failed as will appear from my subsequent 
remarks, and it is not at all expedient to further wait and see the 
I'esult ; for customs.like modes of worship require adhikaris 
sons fit for them.) 

ir Chastity—the virtue required for the salvation of the soul : 
I think the whole country will bear me out when I ^y that there 
are few or no young widows among the lower classes of Hindus 
who have remained chaste. The mode of life among these classes 
is not favourable for a life of such purity, and there are less safe 
guards and weaker public opinion in her community, to keep a 
woman in the strictly right path, and in f ict the women In these 
classes do not care to live a pure life, and in most cases they must 
go astray even for their livelihood. Now what is the result ? These 
widows live .in {a) Concubinage or fly to the arms of (^) Vaishna- 
vism or become (c) prostitutes. 

(a) In concubinage the woman lives among her community, 
which pliant and submissive to the insuitabic, connives at her mis¬ 
erable life. In this position, however, she is not personally lost to 
the community for it enjoyt her services ; but besides her demo- 
raliied life she is steeped in the vices of abortion and infauticide 
and all other primes incidental to her mode of life, for though 
her unchaste mode of life is connived at, her comnafiity Will do 
endure her bringing forth a child which \^ould be ^ standing dis- 
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grace to her relatives and castemea Now could she not have lived 
a purer and better life to the advantage of herself and of the com¬ 
munity if she were allowed to remarry ? * 

(b) it has been ^rightly said that society is a living organism; 
you repress, one direction and its vitality will bulge out in a new 
form in another direction. So you repress widow marriage and as 
a safety valve Bairagism has grown up as a recognized institution. 
1 need not define this Bairagism ; for my readers arc aware that in 
Bengal men and women go oig of the society as Bairagls for the 
satisfaction of their lust, which they cannot do while within the pale 
of the orthodox community ; that a man and a woman live together 
like husband and wife only they arc not married in any form, are 
not bound to keep with one another through out their lives, are not^ 
allowed to procreate, do not work or follow any calling for theirlive- 
lihood but live by begging. For bairagism though io effect a safety 
valve of the orthodox Hindu Society has in its turn its own rules ; 
it would not allow its members to work fer bread, f<)r Chaitanya's 
injunction was to live by Mushti-bhikska (UUndful of alms) from 
grifiastas (house-holders , and though it allows a man and a woman 
to live together it would not allow them to marry or procreate be¬ 
cause forsooth they arc bairagn ( passionless I) These bai^agis 
male and female arc mostly from the lower cashes of the Hindus. 
Men go from want of means to marry and form a household and 
the women are the poor young widows. These men and women are 
not only so many losses to the community j)uc arc unnecessary 
burdens upon it ; for though quite healthy and ablc-brxJied they 
will not work, but are fed by those who earn ihoir livelihood by 
the sweat of their brow ; and a degenerate society has been 
obliged to support tins must objectionable class of people. For 
how can you well refuse alms to them while you prevent these poor 
widows to remarry and become householders within* the society ? 
Even as I think over the subject, 1 find before me numbers of 
Hin<lu widows, young and old, each with a man behind her standing 
in name of Radha and Krishna and asking in plaintive terms for 
a handful of rice ! The conviction is inevitable that if these pairs 
were allowed to marry, they Would from useful members of 
society, would each form a household, would bear and rear children 
which they now destroy in the womb {for what else do they do?) 
and would work and cat like those who now feed them with taunts 
and grudgingly. (For though charitable by national habits the mem¬ 
bers of a housK often apt to lose their patience by constant 
demands at everi^time of the day.) 
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In East Bengil it is further remarkable that these idle people 
are to be thus fed while you wont get servants or maid servants 
when you require \ for the Bairagis 6e Vahknavis wont work, 
and as the ranks from which the domestic servants are recruited are 
thinned by contribution to hftiragism^ you are to feed them verily by 
the sweat of your own brow. I need not add that these widows or 
Vaishiavis commit as much sin in their immoral lives as those who 
might live in concubinage, and that their mode of life has a more 
demoralizing effect on society at large* 

(c) It is generally known that prostitutes are more largely 
recruited ^om the lower class Hindu widow and I may fairly leave 
this part of the subject by observing that the percentage of Hin- 
, du widows as prostitutes would be very greatly lowered if widow 
marriage were in vogue among the lower classes of Hindus. 

In short the actual and ostensible state of matters is that con* 
tinence as a justification for enforced widowhood, amongst our 
lower classes does not exist, I think therefore, it is high time that 
this state of frightftil demoralization should be attempted to be 
remedied. For while the poor low c^e Hindu widow is thus 
wading through a miserable life, where is her Mahomedan sister ? 
why, she has remained and is leading a respectable life at 
home 1 • 

III. That there would be life-maids if the widows were re-mar- 
ried whatever might be the case in the higher castes it is certain 
that there Is no groupd for any such apprehension in the lower 
classes of the Hindus. The actual facts are that the number of 
unmarried girls among these classes falls far short of the demand, 
and girls are not only sold for marriage but their prices are steadily 
increasing, so that many men remain unmarried, and there is un- 
equal marriage—late marriage in men and early marriage in 
women,—resulting in young widowhood and scantiness ^ issue. 
The greater number marry (for every Hindu considers it his boun- 
den duty to marry) and they have to do so by incurring debts 
which embitter the remainder of their lives and often touch their 
children. Now these positive ^ils would be easily remedied if the 
lower classes would recede from their insane course, and their desire 
to imitate the high cester and would revert or have recourse to the 
practice of widow-remarriage That this is not imagination would 
be clear .from a glance at our Mohomedan neighbours. 

IV. As a check to over-population. Here I.mustyat once admit 
titat the Malthusian can look upon the result wit^ exultation. Our 
Malthusian theorist has not much succeeded io hhown community 
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where people are crowding an over-stocked market for petty 
services, are over-crowding the over-crdwdra professions of law 
and medicine, but the theory has unfortunately succeeded among 
our agriculturists, artisans and labourers, that is among the main¬ 
stay and stren^h of the Hindu community as a whole. Here 
through want of facilities for marriage, through late marriages, 
through young widowhood, through debts and distractions the 
real working members of society, its hands and ftet, are gradu¬ 
ally dwindling down. Already our Hindu labourers are scarce, 
domestic servants and male] servants in many parts of the country 
are not available, and though foreigners help us in our want of arti¬ 
sans, our Hindu agriculturist “a bold peasantry, which is a coun¬ 
try's" and no less a community’s “pride" is going to be “destroyed," 
and it is high time that the upper classes of Hindus should seriously 
think abont “supplying" it la my short sojourn through some parts 
of East Bengal it has struck me very much that almost the whole 
agriculture of the country has passed into the hands of the Maho- 
medans. That community through its pequliar advantages for growth 
and expansion has obtained almost sole possession of the agricutural 
lands from the side of the hill to the newest that in the river. And 
when we consider that agriculture is the main stay of the country, 
that agricultural land includes the majority of the area of the 
country, and that the agriculturist has noW got indefeasible rights 
to his land, well may we tremble for the consequences, seeing that 
the Hindu agriculturists are dwindling and the Mahomedans in¬ 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In some-places for instance in Vik- 
rarapur, Hinduism has been unfortunately so much refined that the 
few Hindu cultivators there would not plough their fields themselves, 
for it is a sin to lead the oxen, and they have to pay the Mahome¬ 
dans to plough their lands, and are thus becoming slaves to the 
Mahomedans. The numbsr of the Mahomedao population in Ben¬ 
gal (and the majority of them are agriculturists) in rhe Census of 
*872 was 8, 119,675 and in the last Census of 1881 it was 8, 878, 
763 ; we may thus fairly understand how they have succeeded in' 
getting possession of the land. • A correspondent in the Statesman 
newspaper some years ago writing on widow-marriage drew the 
attention of the Hindus to these figures. But who listens ? We 
are deaf, deaf to our distmetioa • 

I must submit therefore that our Malthusian should go to the pro¬ 
per quarters, and leave us, where be is not wanted.* I think it is the 
duty ^ our upper class Hindus to see that Hindu agriculturists, la- 
bourers, and artisans do increase, to keep pace with the Mahomedans. 
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The lower classes of the community are Its active members 
and without piem, or if they are weak, it could not last long. 1 
urge therefore that the arguments used for checking over^population 
should not be allowed to stand for the lower classes of the 
Hindus. ^ 

\ think I have done with the principal arguments urged in fa¬ 
vour of enforced widowhood, and I hope the foregoing lines will 
sufficiently indicate that this institution among the lower classes 
is both morally aud materially injurious to the Hindu Community 
and that there is actual necessity for the^ remarriage of widows in 
these classes, 

It is therefore incumbent upon Hindu society forthwith to 
try to introduce and encourage widow-marriage among the lower 
castcc of the people. The classes concerned are unable to think \ 
speak or act, their iinitatlon of the higher classes has brought them 
to this pass and it is the duty of the upper castes to set them right 
again. Now the higher caste Hindu may tell me **why bother us 
with the custom afaong tl^csc people, wc are not responsible for it 
and how can wc remedy it while we ourselves retain the custom 
amongst us Y* This would not be the answer of a Hindu who has 
realized the gravity of the situation nor of one who has the good of 
his comm unitv At heart I say you are directly responsible ; for 
from where has the low baste Hindu got his custom \ it is you who 
have taught him either by word or example ; he has got it from 
you his landlord, Mahajan and master ; and perhaps in many ins¬ 
tances the lower caste is offshoot from the higher,* with the 
customs of the parent stock. For the dirt on the limb, the brain 
is responsible, and if grangrcnc sets in the limb the brain and 
the heart can not long be safe nor can you say that they sre 
safe even now. I may be held guilty of enforcing reformation 
on a people not ready to receive it 1 think it is not so, the people 

4 

under the present circumstances will he only too glad to introduce 
remarriage of young widows if you higher caste people only sanc¬ 
tion it and encourage it and facilitate their actions in this respect 
Nor can you wait for the people being educated to do it them¬ 
selves, for in that case you tray wait till the end of the world ; for 
the people can not be educated upto that point and in any state 
their position will be the same as now with respect to the higher 
cfass, that is of pupilage imitating and obeying the higher classes. 

Now how to dttain this desirable object; Brahmoism can not 
reach these lower cla.sscs, for that is far too refined a beluf for 
them. Nor would any such attempt at shaking |heir retigious be4 
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lief be expedient or successful. Orthodot HmduS'^hey are in 
their own way and reformation must go to them in the orthodox 
manner. Agitation among them by the present young educated 
classes won't succeed, for they arc suspected to have seceded from 
the orthodpx church. And in my opinion the lower classes must 
be kept Hindus otherwise the Christian missionary may come in at 
any time and take them to his fold ; and if they are not to be 
Hindus why so much writing? for our Mahomedan cultivators are 
all Hindu converts. ' 

But no. Wc need not seek for extraneous aid. Let our high 
caste orthodox Hindus tell the lower classes that they may re« 
mairy their young widows without incurring sins thereby ; let our 
Pandits, the repositories of Hindu Sastra.s, individually and in tl.eir 
associations (of which there are now some in the country}, pass Edicts 
s.anctioning such marriages among these classes and then let our 
enlightened Zamindars and their enlightened managers convey 
to the villages through their miifassH agents their simple permissive 
orders to solemnize such marriages and threc^fourths of the thing 
will have been done. 

I think the danger to the Hindu community is sufficiently 'real 
to move those upon whom I thus think the desired consummation 
depends. I therefore appeal to the public p<^8 of the country, to 
my educated countrymen of the independent professions, to the 
accomplished and learned gentlemen now engaged in the laudable 
work of regenerating Hinduism ; 1 appealto the orthodox Hindus, 
to the Pandits learned in the Sastras, to the several associations of 
the Pandits ; I appeal to our enlightened Hindu Zamindars and 
their managers to take this question into their early coasideration 
and to find means to avert the danger which threatens the Hindu 
community^and I hope do not appeal in vain. 

JAGAN MOHAN SARKAH 
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TUE peoples of this great country, magnificent in. its proportions, 
for excluding Russia, it nearly equals the rest of Europe in extent, 
are separated from one another not only by natural boundaries, 
but still more completely, by religion, manners, customs, and lan¬ 
guage : in physiognomy and stature there is also a marked dilTer- 
ence. The natives^of the north being easily distinguished from 
those of the Souths whiltf those of the east contrast with the 
dwellers in the west Apart from other considerations, the facial 
distinctions are so striking, as to be easily discernible even by a 
stranger. Some of the peoples of India are tall and fair, compar¬ 
ing favourably with Europeans in physical development and man¬ 
ly beauty; and these races are imbued with courage and warlike ins¬ 


tincts. In respect of individual courage, the fighting clans of 
India would in hand to hand encounters be found tough adver¬ 
saries. What splendid soldiers, the Sikh, the Rajput, the Pathao, 
the Sindhi, the Beloochi, and others make! Others again of the 
peoples of India, contrast most unfavourably, both morally and 
physically, with those of their countrymen already enumerajted, for 
they are small, black, and efimlnate looking, and are characterised 
by timidity, superstition, subtlety, and art 
Taking the people as a whole, the inhabitants fA India may 
wi^ truth be said to be remarkably good-looking. The women 
esp^ially so; there is so ntuch of softness an^ feminine ^li- 
cacy* it) their features. As regards the beauty of their figures, 
thft women of India, would bear compapsem with the piost favour¬ 
ed races of the earth. It would be match the s\im, 

straight, well-proportionedHigares, of womefi one continually 
in the streets of Calcutta ^aod Indian towns ; and be it 
remembered, these are women of thC Vwer classes, whose whole 
' life has been one ef hardsKip^lhd toil. / 

The military class India used, in the days I am ijrriCmg of, to 
be passionately fond of hunting: they formed dien the entire up^er 
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dafl, for every gmt min, was a fifbtiog mao^ The hunting which 
they delighted in was in small parties, as it allowed scope for in* 
dividual peril and for the display of individual prowess. The method 
of hunting in large parties, resembling small armies, was fashion- 
able under Mussulman rule. The older Indians used to delight to en- 

4 

counter even such a formidable foe as the tiger, in single combat; 
the hunter on horseback, armed with a matchlock, aod^witb a spear 
and shield in reserve. Sometimes the hunter was on foot, simply 
armed with a sword and shidd ; and wonderful dexterity was dis¬ 
played by them in using these weapona The Indians of those days 
learnt to use the sword and shield almost from infancy. Under 
British rule, which has been notable for its exaltation of law and 
order, much of the martial spirit of the Indians has died out, and 
the descendants of warriors are found in the ranks of commerce or 
learning. 

La^e game It itill abundant in India, but before the introduc¬ 
tion of European weapons of precision and destruction, they were 
still more plentiful, and there U hardly a village in which the folk¬ 
lore of the people, have not many tales which tell of the deprada- 
tions that used to be committed by tigers. That which is a rare 
occurrence now was common thea These stories relate, sinsply but 
graphically, the destruction wrought by tbex dread inhabitants 
of the jungle—-the kings of the Indian forests—and in exultant 
strains tell of their destruction, by some hero of that or a neigh¬ 
bouring hamlet As long as a tiger contented himself with des¬ 
troying cattitf only, the peopifiseem to have been passive, they had 
no quarrd with him, but if once he developed man eating proclivi¬ 
ties, his days were numbered; for 'the villagers of more than one 
village combined and turned out against him in masst and destroy¬ 
ed him, with their swords, spears, and staves ; though often not 
without serious casualties among themselves, from the fateful 
claws and jaws of the beast, as he repeatedly eharged this crowd 
of assailants. Sometimes, however, they only succeeded in drivlf 
ing him to a distince from his usual haunts. Those Indian sUv^ 
which are fast becoming* mementos of the past, were formidable 
w^pons of the people ;^^*were made of hard wood, or of a spe¬ 
cies of clo^ grained bsAn\^wdl-aea$oned by free anointings cdofl, 
and by subjection to smoke*staves \trt armed and decorat¬ 
ed with metallic rings it clos||^^rvalSi and in At hao^s of an ex¬ 
pert 4 r//£^wcrc terrible weapons; gvey iwqi^man on foot would 
fare badly^f^ such an opponent delivered by a 

stalwart rayy^ has bean known to lay open M skull o? a tiger. 


so TehruMy 

In some districts of India the iSAi^art faced the tiger armed 
simply with a heavy knife or dah ; his body bare» except for a 
piece of cicth wrapt tightly round the lions ; bis limbs, previous 
to the encounter, being made supple by being well rubbed with 
oil* 1 recollect having read of such an encounter taking place at 
the Court of Runjeet Sing, when at the command of the Sikh King, 
a shikan faced a royal Bengal tiger, in an arena, with perfect cool¬ 
ness, and at the second stroke of his split open the animals 
head, amid the plaudits of the whole court 

The regular dress of the^ Hindus was the same as at present, and 
was strictly adhered to by the Brahmans* The same two pieces 
of white cotton cloth were used, one as a dhotit the other as ^gumt^ 
cka. The head and beard were shaved, but a long tuft of hair was 
letton the crown of the head. Some of the Hindus wore Musta- 
Chios, but the Brahmans shaved their faces clean* The white 
cotton, chintz, or silk tunic, with the white muslin sash wound 
round the middle of the body, now so frequently seen in the dress 
of the Hindus of Bengal is for them, a recent innovation, as of 
course are shoes* The pyjam<u or drawers, came in with the 
Mussulmans* The pantaloon, the watch and gold guard chain, 
with a sort of Chapkan, and a species of Greek head-dress, are 
exceedingly modern, and have been adopted out of deference to 
Western modes of dress. It U certainly a very picturesque and 
becoming style, more so than that adopted by Europeans, and it 
would be w*eU, if it were generally adopted. The full dress used 
to be, a long white gown, of fine and almost transpirent muslin, 
such as only India has been able to produce ; this Gown would fit 
tightly over the body, but below the waisthung in innumerable loose 
folds* A white cummerbund and turban completed this dress* 
The ornaments worn, were long chains, bracelets, necklaces, and 
jewels in the turban* This dress, speaking strictly, cannot be 
called national, as no doubt a good part of it was copied from the 
dress of the Mussulmans ; and it had the disadvantage of making 
the wearer look exceedingly effeminate* I believe orthodox Hin¬ 
doo Rajahs and Reises adopt a similar' dress at the present day. 
One must not forget as an adjunct to Hindu dress, the beautifully 
worked and valuable shawls of Indi^ of unique and varied deslgna 
Both sexes of the Hindus have always been fond of wearing 
jewellery. Even men of the lowest class may be seen wearing 
rii^, ,earrings, bracelets, and necklaces ; as for the w^en, they 
^ are actually loAed with ornaments ; and a Europe^p f^y visitor 
to a zenana often wonders, bow such sUmtlelicate T^ing young 
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women» can move about under such a burden *of jewellery. This 
habit has grown to be a second nature with Hindus, because it is 
customary to begin wearing jewellery at a very young age, little 
mites of children are frequently seen laden with gold or silver orna¬ 
ments ; and the love for jewellery, ^us grows with their growth. 
In Pre*British times there was some excuse for this procedure, as 
it was a convenient and portable mode of investing sayings, and a 
method likely to be adopted in unsettled times. But it is to be 
hoped that this relic of barbarism will soon die out. It would be 
well if Europeans, especially the women, were less fond of jewel¬ 
lery ; but of European peoples, the Spaniards and Italians, may be 
said to be most fond of such a display, yet I believe one can safely 
say, that the Hindu's go much beyond them. 

The dress of the Hindu women ur,cd to be the same as it is now, 
the Sari was the national costume ; sometimes white, but often of 
various bright colours and beautiful tints. On the feet they used 
to wear, among the better class, richly embroidered slippers, with 
the point curling upwards. These slippers were put on by a lady 
when she was going out, but she took them off, when in a palan¬ 
keen or an apartment. It is to be hoped that the Hindu women 
will resist all innovations of the national dress. Their can be no 
more becoming and graceful dress than theirs, all that it needs is, 
that the Sari should be made longer, and of thicker material,. and 
if of the finest white Indian Muslin, it may advantageously be lined 
with a light tinted blue or pink material. Such a dress, with a 
short sleeveif silk or velvet Moorish jacket, and a pair of Turkish 
velvet slippers, would perhaps complete a costume that would be 
much more artistic than any European style of dress. Hindu 
women can only lose by copying the English style of dress. Above 
all, let Hindu women avoid the barbarism of wearing English boots 
or shoes and stockings, as a complement of their national dress ; 
nothing can more outrage good taste. 

Anterior to Pre-British times, the Hindu women appear to 
have had as much freedom of action as men. The Purdah system 
was adopted much after the period of Mussulman dominance of the 
country, and even when Sfosiem rule was at its height many Hin¬ 
dus did not conform to the zeoana system ; notably the Brahmans. 
And it is said the Ptskwas queens used t8 go in ao open palan¬ 
keen or an horseback, through the atreefea^r walk the temple, 
and never wore even a vail \ thdr faces were exposed after the 
manner ^ European ladies. The women of Indfb have been long 
celebrated their beautiful heads of hair^ aod they are certainly 
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exceediogty proud*of this adornment; carefully dresslog their 
tresses^ and interweaving them with garlands of sweet smelling 
flowers. There cannot be a more chaste headdress for women than 
natural flowers. ^ 

I find that in olden time, the Hindu women lived under the 
same social disadvantages as their modem sisters. They would 
not join in Society of men, and were not admitted to an equa« 
lity with them. It was usual for the wife not only to cook and 
serve the dinner, but to wait till her husband had flnishedi when 
she dined alone. If a man and his wife, among the classes where 
it was permissable, walked abroad, the wife could not walk abreast 
of her husband, but must follow him. This custom, still prevalent 
in many parts of India, has always struck Europeans as most extra* 
ordinary : it sc upsets all their received notions in this connection. 
Despite the low place that used systematically to be assigned to 
women^ it is recorded, that their husbands loved them, confided in 
them, and consulted them regarding their business affairs and were 
as often subject to tkeir^ascondancy, as men are in any other part 
of the world, It is but natural to conclude that it must always he so, 
however much, a system may be against women. The Hindu women 
were not left entirely in darkness ; among the upper classes, they 
were educated, and there were many accomplished women among 
them. 

Hindus as a rule, are very fond of their children, in fact it may be 

said, that they err in this respect; there is two much of sparing the 

* 

and spoiling the child. The children of the common people 
were allowed fully as much liberty as now, and used to pass their 
time in the public roads, rolling in the dust, pelting each other 
with mud and filth, and delighting in a fine flow of adult abuse, 
terrific in its onslaught on morality. Among the better cU^s, little 
boys were dressed like miniature men, even to wearing tiny swords, 
and they early learnt good manners and would behave in company 
with as much .propriety and formality as their elders. An eminent 
European has said, that Indian children are generally very handsome. 

The food of the common people, was unleavened bread, rice, 
vegetables, and fish, milk and sweetmeats. India has always been 
a great ftuit produefng country, and fruit was part of the dietary 
of all classes. The luxunes nsed were betd or pan and tobacco. 
Die use of opium, as a drag, was confined to the west of Hindus* 
Xma. The inhabitants of India were a remarkably sob^ people, 
and the great Afibar, who saw fn his day, the prevalepc9^f drunk* 
tiess among the highest class of Mussulmans/ was careful to 
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prerent hf his legislation^ the spreading of this pernicious habit 
among the people Akbar bad no excise revenue. Drukennesa 
was confined to Bengal^ the Concans^ and some parts of the south 
of India. The inhabitants of Bengal have unfortunately still a 
preeminent notoriety in this respect 

The food of the upper classes of Hindoos, chiefly that of the 
Brahmans, only diflered from that of the common people in the 
dishes cooked being made more rich, with a fuller flavouring of 
spices ; assafoetida, was a fovqprite ingredient When eating they 
used no plates or dishes, nor had they a carpet spread to eat on. 
When entertaining company, the better class in place of carpets, 
had the floor strewn with varied coloured sand, which was worked in¬ 
to patterns of flowers and other pretty designs. The sand, however, 
was only strewn in front of the guests, who sat on ihe floor to eaf, 
and eat with their hands off plantain and other leaves. On high 
days such an entertainment would conclude with a Hindu opera or 
a nautch, on which occasion the rooms used to be illuminated in 
rather a primitive style ; men were placed at intervals round the 
room, with a huge torch in one hand, and a bottle of oil In the 
other, from which they continually fed the flame. 

The rich pieople's houses were furnished in this style. The floor 
of the chief room was entirely spread over with a thin cotton 
mattrass, covered with a fine textured white cloth ; this was the 
sitting place, and formed the only furnishing of the room. The 
doorways were hung with quilted silk curtains : and all the wood¬ 
work about the room, such as doors, windows, arches, and so forth, 
were richly carved. A prince or chief, if a guest, was seated at the 
head of the room, on a gadi^ formed by the seat being slightly 
raised by a second mattrass covered with a small carpet of em¬ 
broidered silk, with a round embroidered bolster behind for a sup¬ 
port. Visitors were always seated with strict attention to their rank. 

Hindus of rank were remarkable for their politeness to inferiors; 
and were but rarely provoked to use harsh or abusive language ; in 
this respect the lower classes diflered from their superiors, for they 
were unscrupulous in the language they used when provoked, other¬ 
wise, they too, were not wanting In courtesy towards one another 

The religious festivals celebrated during pre-British rimes, were 
certainly more gorgeous than those of the present day, while doubt¬ 
less they were characterized by more of enthusiasm and, fervour on 
the part of the devotees. 

These iA^,were also notable for the great pleasure the upper 
classes took ii|* their ga/deos, on which they expended much money 
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and a good deal of attention; and in which they built their summer 
houses, generally of suitable design. These gardens com¬ 
bined af> orchard with a flower garden, and were filled with fruit 
trees of the choicest varieties, and beautiful flowering plants and 
shrubs. They were laid out in broad and narrow walks somewhat 
stiif in their regularity, and were beautified Avith ponds of water of 
various shapes and sizes ; besides they hadshdtered trelHsed walks, 
and colonades of the areca palm; and were made cool and pleasant 
by the artificial rills that were made fo water the garden. 

The poorer people, whether in town or country, had no luxuries 
and but few amusements ; for them day succeeded day with the 
unvarying monotony of labour. The amusements of the country 
folk in their villages, were rude and boisterous games, in which a 
<^escription of gymnastics and wrestling were included, periodical 
fairs, and the festivals.* The town folks amusement was the bazar 
and its gup^ and the excitement of the festivals* The lot of the 
labouring classes in India would truly be a pitiable one were It not 
for the frequent recurrence of these festivals. The European employ¬ 
er of the present day, grumbles over and begrudges these holidays 
because he takes a one sided view of the matter ; if he would only 
consider what a relief these holidays arc to the dumb uncomplain- 
ing millions, he would cease to begrudge the people their recreation. 
For the European master, part of each day serves as a holiday, for 
he has his recreation provided cither in his own home or at a social 
gathering. 

The most conspicuous festival perhaps, used to be *the hoU^ and 
its principal feature was groups of boys who, danced round the 
fires and sang licentious and satirical songs, and gave free vent to 
all sorts of ribaldry, unchecked by their elders.. Of course there 
was the usual drenching with yellow liquid, and besmeariog with 
Vermillion powder. The playing holi was eagerly entered into by 
all ranks of the Hindus, the rich man, the man of good social posi¬ 
tion, or high estate, as well as the poorest, the man with hoar hairs, 
as well as the schoolboy. There were besides the holi many other 
festivals, some general, some local, among which the diwalh may 
be mentioned as being well kept up. Benares used to be especially 
grand withiU illuminations. 

The villages in difler^t par(s of the country varied much. In 
some parts {hey ^ere veiled anf were capable of maintaining a 
•tout defence, other villages w^re unwalled and were Incapable 
of defence, other villages again were only enclosed «bM fence and 
gate to keep the cattle in at night The Bengal vi^igers cottages 
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were hatched with straw and had walls of reeds, a fragile dwelling 
place, but exceedingly tt^turesque. In (Hindustan the cottages 
were built of clay or sueSried bricks, and had tiled roofs ; more 
substantial than those of^engal, but not so nice looking. In other 
parts the walls were bf raud or stone and the roofs terraced—and 
these were*the ugliest of the Indian cottages. While in still 
another locality, the mud walls of the cottages were painted in 
broad bands of red and white, giving them a quaint but pleasing 
appearance. 

Each village of course had its bazar, in which were sold the 
necessaries required by the villagers for consumption or otherwise. 
Then there were as in Europe, r^lar market days, to which 
market a group of contiguous villages contributed their produc* 
tiona The periodical fairs should not be overlooked, it was at 
these fairs, that the people enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The 
grounds set apart for the fair were made gay with booths and tents, 
decorated with flags and streamers, and in which various articles 
of utility and ornament were displayed for s^e, besides the grounds 
were dotted with open air stalls, while numbers of hawkers peram¬ 
bulated about with their trays of sweetmeats and pan or. trophies 
of childrens toys. Then there were merry-go-rounds, and shows, 
and other simple amusements ; and a vast concourse of people in 
their gala costumes, with bright coloured scarfs* and turbans ; and 
the women in beautiful tinted Sartts^ displaying all the colours of 
the rainbow, and adorned with jewcllciy, both gold and silver, of 
unique designs and delicate workmanship. The whole effect pro¬ 
duced by such a great assemblage of people was exceedingly 
lively. 

Nearly every village had at least one temple, and one house or 
strain for the lodging of strangers. Every village levied a fund from 
the members of its Community, for the purpose of giving food or 
alms to religloas mendicants, and for other incidental exj^nses 
among which was included those for public festivities on particular 
holidays. The Serai for travellers sometimes contained also the 
shrine of a god, and was often used as an assembling place for the 
village dignitaries, when they discussed local questions, though the 
usual place for such assembly was a shady group of trees> with which 
each village was adorned, and which also served as a meeting place 
for the transaction of village bargs^na 

Notwithstanding the number oilarge towns to India,^ the popu¬ 
lation hasVways been agricultural, Vho lived asseiabled^ in villages, 
from whence t£ey went forth in the oomiDg to labour on their 
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driving thrir herds before them. The cottages of the villi^rs had 
a mat foe sitting on, a bed or chatpsy^ guilltess of mattrass or cur^ 
tains, and which during the day was set upright against the wall, 
besides they had a ckuckte or hand mill, a pestle and mortar, an 
iron thevah or plate for baking cakes on, and some earthen and 
brass pots and dishes. The cooking for the family was carried on 
in a shed or in the open air. The cott^es though bare were escru* 
pulously clean. The more* wealthy inhabitants of the village 
scarcely had more furniture The charpoy was perhaps interlaced 
with broad white cotton tape instead of string, and there was a 
greater store of brass and copper pots and utensils. Their dwellings 
were distinguishable from those of their poorer neighbours by 
being two stories high and having a courtyard. 

The condition ofthef>eopIe was not in general prosperous. They 
usually borrowed money to pay their rent or for some other pur* 
pose, and got involved in accounts and debts and somehow could 
never extricate themselves; doubtless they were imposed upon by 
the money lenders, being ignorant of the simplest forms of account* , 
Further they were generally improvident, and if they did get clear, 
always omitted to lay by money for their necessary payments, 
and as a matter of course were soon in debt again. A few of these 
agriculturists, however, were prudent, acquired property, and rose in 
social status. These villages were sometimes disturbed by quarrels, 
or factions against the headman, caused by oppression on his part, 
but violence of all sorts was extremely rare, and drunkenness was 
scarcely known, on the whole, the people were quiet, well behaved, 
and for their circumstances, happy and contented. In fact the 
Indian peasant has always been most peaceable, and compares fa* 
vourably with^the piassntfy of other patts of the world. 

The husbandman would rise with the earliest dawn, wash, and 
say a prayer, for the Indians have ever been remarklblc as a reli¬ 
gious people, after which he gathered his cattle and set out for his 
distant field. After labouring for a couple of hours or so, he stopt 
for a short interval and eat his breakfast, which was generally the 
remnants of the previous days tare. Immediately after this meal 
he resumed his labour and continued on till noon, when he stopt 
again, for his wife bad arrived with his hot dinner, which he eat by 
a brook or under a tree» This the hottest part of the day, 
after dinner he usually a long rest, of about two hours dura¬ 
tion ; which he away dUier in conversatioii oy in sleep. 

During this interval die plough oxen were fed and dlowed to 
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repose. At two o^etock he recommenced bis Ubours'^td continued 
steadily on till sunset, when the day's work was over, and he drove 
his cattle home, where he fed them, took a bath, ate his frugal 
supper, smoked, and wa% ready to spend the evening, gossiping with 
his neighbours, or with his wife and children. 

The women also worked very hard, they had daily to draw 
and fetch home the water for domestic use, grind the conf, cook, 
and do the household work, besides spinning and kindred occupa- 
pations. It is quite a mistake to oppose that the people of India 
are chary of hardwork. Where they are properly treated and rc- 
munerated, they work as hard as any other race of men. It ought 
rather to be matter for astonishment, that with the pittance they 
receive, and the food they live on, they work so well, and are so 
patient under their troubles. The truth Is, that most Englishmen 
are not in sympathy with the people, because somehow they are 
not in touch with them ; if they knew the people better, they would, 
more likely be ready to praise than blame them. • 

Hindu towns were composed of high brick or stone houses, with 
a few small and high«placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which were either Cutcha or paved with targe uneven blocks' of 
stone. Throughout the day the streets were filled with people, 
palankeens, BAaiUees or carriages drawn by oxen, sunning footmen 
with sword and buckler, gallants on horseback, soldiers out of ser¬ 
vice, gossiping or lounging, Brahmintt .bulls, unwieldy in bulk 
and slow in movement, scarcely yielding the path to the passers 
by, as they occupied themselves with feeding os the grain exposed 
for sale ; there also were religious mendicants in numbers, who 
evidently had a thriving vocation. 

The people of India from a western point of view are doubtless 
very superstitious ; but then every one must admit that they are 
hospitable and charitable ; there are exceptions, such as bad Zemin* 
dars, but they serve to prove the rule. 

Towns were often walled, and were made capable of defence, a 
necessity in those troublous times. The town wps generally in 
cha^e of a government official who resided there, and bad autbori* 
ty over the whole dbtrict; he bad under a local police, and fe> 
venue officers. Every town was divided into i^ds, which bad iu 
represenu^ves for the purpose of communioiltion with the govern« 
ment Those representatives were the heads df their castes os trades, 
which in those .days were synonymous ^rmH Th^i was ^be method 
adopted, by whtqhihe goverment kept touch sUfj^the people, for 
the trades were thw powerful combinations. 'i, 

>3 
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The moii ^apidsous shops were those of the Haiwist fruiterers^ 
|rain sellers, bruien, druggists, and tobacconists. Cloth and shawl 
merchants kept their goods in bales, while dealers in precious 
Atones, Jewels, or worked cloth, did not e3^>ose these articles. The 
shops were generally not {arge, nothing like a European shop ; 
they were often only the wrandak of the dwelling bouse, and were 
quite dpen towards the street, where the customers stood to make 
their purchases. Banking and Merchandise were generally carried 
on by the same individual, and tihe bankers farmed the public reve* 
nuc, except in the time of Akbar, when there was no farming of the 
public revenue. These bankers were an exceedingly wealthy and 
powerful class, they were riot, however, powerful enough to resist 
bad governors, whose exactions they could only avoid by judicious 
presents, and they were not always successful being sometimes 
heavily mulcted ; no wonder then that the interest they charged in 
•financial transactions was exorbitant Each town was further filled 
with clerks *and hangars on of great men. In those days a company 
of soldiers would have been incomplete without its clerk. The noble 
and the great had clerks for every department, there were clerks of 
the kitchen, of the stable, of the falconry, and so forth. All inter* 
course whether personal or by correspondence, was canied on by 
these clerks on 'behalf of their masters. There was also in every 
town a la^e number of unemployed clerks who might be desigflk* 
ted job writers. 

Pre^British times were marked by a blot on Hindu civilisation, 
namely the practice of domestic slavery. The slaves were either 
home bom, or children were purchased during periods of famine or 
from kidnappers. It is true that the slaves could hardly he distingu* 
ished from freemen, and generally were kindly treated and like 
servants, and there arc no accounts of their being sold from master 
to master as in America; yet the practice of buying children from 
kidnappers, kept the trade alive, and enabled them to supply the 
keepers of brothels with female children for the purpose of public 
prostitution. Further the female slaves in households were always 
exposed to the passion o( their masters and dared not resist, 
though it'drew on them the cruelty of their jealous mUtresstti, 

The ceremonies performed at marriage were numerous, such sb 
joining the hands of fhe bride and bridgroom, and tying them to* 
geth^Vith a Uade of sacied grass, and so forth, but the esieiitlal 
part of tltf ccremorij^ Iras isfc eo tbe hridt stepped Jtveo steps, a 
particular tmrt being repeated at each; when tl^ytevenih itepwas ^ 
taken the manlagc #as deemed &Adasoh}ble.fTkis ctremoi^ I 
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believe it ftill retained though most of the others are obsolete. 
The .marriage took place at the house of the bride's father, 
as custom rendered it indispensable that the bridegroom should 
come to the house of his father-tn 4 aw to sue for his bride 
It was looked upon as a loss of dignity for the bride's father to 
accept a present or receive any recompence from the bridegroom. 
In fact it appears, that even subsequent to the celebration of 
the marriage, under no circumstances whatever, was the bride's 
father or her brother permitted to accept any help from her husband. 
I have not found any record of heavy dowry being exacted from 
the bride's father as a general custom. The dowries given, appear 
to have been given spontaneously, yet such a custom, of enforced 
heavy dowries, may have been prevalent among some caste of 
Hindus, as infanticide of female children was not uncommon in 
certain localities, though there may have been other reasons which 
prompted to the perpetration of such a dark deed. 

When the bride came from another part of the country, which 
was usual in the case of princes, a temporary building for the 
bride's father was erected in the bridegroom's territory, or on his 
land. In every case of marriage the procession that took the 
bride home, was as magnificent as the parties could afford. 
Bengal especially, the marriage processions were noted for their 
sumptuous display as lacs of rupees were sometimes spent on 
marriage ceremonials. The parties were generally children ; the 
bride in every instance being under the age of puberty. 

There were schools in every town, and also in many of the 
villages. Tnc fees charged were very small ; in fact in Bengal 
and Bchar, parents paid their childrens' schooling fees by a small 
portion of grain or vegetables. The education of boys of the 
common class did not go beyond reading, writing, and the ele¬ 
ments of arithmetic. The girls of this class were aimo.st entirely un¬ 
educated. People in good circumstances seldom sent their children 
to school, but had them taught at home by masters rebin: J for 
the purpose ; who were always Brahmins, There were Seminaries 
or Colfeges for teaching the higher branches of learning, and 
which were maintained by gifts from princes aqd wealthy individu¬ 
als. The education imparted at these Seminaries was gratuitous ; 
besides, the poorer students were lodged and boarded fsee. 

Most of the Hindus used to bum their ^ad, but^tbere were 
some religious o^d^s who hurried their dead, in a sitting posture, 
irrcss-leggcd. A ^dying man was Jaid Out of doors on a bed of 
sacred grass ; hymns/and pr^ayers were ^ted to hiirn,and the 
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of tbt holy TitM were scattered over him. if neer the 
Ganp»i be was, if it was possible, carried to the side of that riVer. 
After death, the body was bathed, perfumed, decked with flowers, 
and immediately carried 'out to the pyre. The funeral pile for 
an ordinary person was not above four or five feet high, it was 
decorated with flowers; and ghet and scented oils were poured upon 
the flamea The pyre was lighted by the son of the deceased, or 
if he had no son» by the nearest relative, after many ceremonies 
and ablutiona The relatives present had then to bathe In a 
stream, to purify themselves, after which they set down to watch 
the progress of the fire. To see mourners in their wet garments, 
sorrowfully watching the flames, was a most melancholy spectacle. 

The periodical obsequies for the dead was a source of much ex- 
pense to the living, but such expense was always cheerfully home. 
.Sometimes wealthy peopl^spent so much as five lacs of rupees in 
alms to thc«poor, and gifts to Brahmins, and on the other ceremo¬ 
nies enjoined. These ceremonials were always faithfully performed 
despite the expense. The Hindus rarely erected tombs, except to 
men who fell in battle, or to widows who were burnt with their 
husbands* 

The custom of widows being burnt with their husbands was fot* 
lowed in India, long anterior to Pre-British times ; at least three 
centuries before the birth of Christ For Sutee, the elder wife had a 
claim to preference over the younger* The mode of burning the 
living and the dead together, varied in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, in one part, both bodies were stretched on a pile, and strong 
ropes and bamboos were thrown across them to prevent the living 
from rising. In other parts the woman threw herself on to the 
pyre, which was below the level of the ground. In others again, 
the woman sat on the pyre, with her husband's head on her lap, 
and remained in this attitude, till suffocated by the smoke, or 
crushed by the fall of a heavy roof of logs of wood, which were 
fixed by cords to posts at the comers of the pile. There are con¬ 
flicting statements as to whether it was a willing oDflinching self- 
sacrifice, or compulsory. Some have said that the widow was 
drugged, others stotitly affirm, that she was elevated by enthusiasm 
and a spirit of self-devotion, which rendered her insensible to the 
terrible nature of hW death. 

In olden*times, it was not uncommon for men also to immolate 
themselves, which they a:complished,^by leaping into a fire, by 
burning alive, by drowning, or by throwing then^selves under the 
mhceU of the sacred car at Juggematbu x 
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Tbievei of those dayB bMd castes, Just the same ^as the trades 
bB 4 , and members of these castes were brought up to consider 
robbing as their heriditaiy, occupation* Most of the hill tribes 
were desperate robbers. The dwellers In the plainS| however, were 
no mean comp>etstor3 with their brethren in the hills, for they were 
most skiKul and dexterous thieves. The patience, perseverance, 
and address with which they stole, in the midst of guards, and the 
skill and daring which enabled them to carry off their prizes un- 
perceived, from such dangerous positions, was remarkable. When 
they committed bnrglary, it was generally by means of a hole dug 
through the wall that they obtained an entrance to the house, when 
before proceeding to business, they opend one or two doors, to serve 
for the purposes of retreat They always entered a house naked, 
and their bodies were well smeared with oil. They were armed! 
with a dagger, which they did hesitate to use if an attempt watf 
made to seize them. j 

e J 

The most dreaded class of criminals, perhaps were the thu^s. 
Their deeds of violence were perpetrated in such a manner as to 
leave a mystery round the cause of the disappearance of their 
victims. They worked systematically in organized bands, and 
had their agents in Serais, Battiatas shops, bazars, towns, and 
villages. They tracked a victim or victims, long distances before 
they found a suitable opportunity for the commission of ttcir 
crime. A common practice with them was, to insinuate them¬ 
selves into the company of travellers, whom they knew to be 
possessed of valuables ; and at a favourable spot and given signal 
the fatal roomals were skiHully thrown round their necks, and by 
a quick trained movement of the hand, the poor victims were laid 
lifeless on the ground The thugs displayed much ingenuity in 
dispo-siog of the bodies of those they murdered. In every band 
there were some men whose only occupation was to select suitable 
and undiscoverable spots for the disposal of the bodies. Some¬ 
times the graves were dug in the neaily dry bed of a river, or 
among the undergrowth in a jungle, far from the beaten track. 
These grave diggers were sent ahead before the commission of 
the crime, and had the graves readj, when the deed was done; 
thus almost immediately all trace of the crime was lost. The 
thugs were a religious body, though such a statenftnt may appear 
like bitter irony. They zealously worshipped. Bhotuani and eon- 
tinuallxi|»voked her aid, setting aside a portion of the spoil as an 
offering \o her, whom tney believ^ to be pleased by their career of 
murder. Tkere w 4 i a large number of Mussulmans among the 
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thugs^ but they fratemued witi) the Hindus, and were likewise 
worshippers of BkowanL 

The creditors had a peculiar way of making defaulting debtors 
pay their claims ; this custom was* chiefly adopted by Brahman 
creditors. They sat down before the debtor's door, and were some^ 
times armed wifh a dagger, or had poison with them, and threaten^ 
ed to destroy themselves if the debtor attempted to eat before pay* 
ing them. The more common way was dimply to sit down at the 
door, and prevent the debtor from eating by an appeal to his honour. 
This was found a very effectual way of bringing refractory debtors 
to reason, and was adopted even against princes. Soldiers who 
could net obtain their arrears of pay very often went and sat thus 
k at the gate of the king's palace or that of the prime minister. The 
Idebtor could not resort to force to remove the creditor. There was, 
koweverone drawback to this metlAd, for if the debtor was at all 
Sunyielding, the creditor was likewise punished, for he also had to 
^go without food. 

Another peculiarity of the times I am writing of, was the practice 
of setting a thief as a guard against a thief. Th€ Ckowkidam were 
then, generally men from thievish clans and their presence was 
sufficient to prevent any«member of their own caste from attempt* 
Ing to rob the premises they were employed to guard ; while their 
skill and vigilance was proof against the designs olbudmashes of 
other Castis, These Chowkidars of thievish descent and thievish 
antecedents, were often employed to track thieves, and displayed 
much acuteness in the pursuit; tracing the robbers to their villages, 
by the imprint of their feet, even over dry hard soil, where the print 
left was hardly discernible to common eyesight As an illustration 
of the honesty of the class of men, whose caste gave them the pri* 
vilegc of being guardians of property, the Bhats of Rajputana might 
be mentioned. These^men carried Urge sums in bullion, from one 
place to another, and through tracts where a strong escort would 
have proved insufficient to protect at. 

The dacoits were bands of men who associated for the purpose 
of plunder, and included Hindus as well as Mussalmans. Their 
plan of operation was to assejnbic at a spot indicated and fall on a 
village, or even a section of a town, with the swoop of birds of prey 
kill those who offered resistance, torture others, who were supposed 
to have wealth conc^led, and to make a clean sweep of all move* 
able .property. Sometimes they simulated a marriage pfb^ession, 
proceeded to the spot to be plundered, wilh music Inlaying, 
and all the necessary paraphernalia of a wadding party^ The 
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n«xt day these marauders were mixed among the people. The 
dreed these terrible bands inspired was $0 great, that the people 
rarely came forward to accuse them» even when they were known 
and could have^bcen pointed out* 

The public spirit of the Hindus extended no further than their 
caste, or their village, in cither case the manifestation of it was 
often very strong. Great national spirit, as Europeans regard it, 
was not shown even in war, because allegiance sat very loose : it 
was not uncommon fo» a subject to take service against his 
natural sovereign. Hindus considered the salt they had eaten as 
a greater bond than than the land of their birth. Like all people 
are slow to conflict, they were very litigious, and ready also, at 
verbal altercation. If they once commenced a lawsuit, they would 
persevere though certain of being mined. Their arguments, when 
engaged in verbal altercation, on disputed points were so violently i 
expressed, that to a stranger it presaged blows and bloodshed. The B 
mild Hindu appeared transformed then. f 

For the sake of religion or honour, the Hindu would boldly facow 
death ; though, taking them as a people, they were not so constitute 
ed as to be able to bear up against desperate circumstances, and 
Still less could they withstand a long course of discouragement and 
disaster; yet their records show, that they often displayed bravery 
not surpassed by the most warlike natious. Of course I mean this 
statement to cover only the inhabitants of Bengal. Instances have 
been recorded of whole bodies of troops rushing forward to certain 
death. 

Their contempt of death under certain circumstances, wks a 
strange contrast to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. 
When his fate was inevitable, the lowest class Hindu encountered 
it with much coolness; he conversed with his friends with unfalter* 
ing cheerfulness, and awaited the approach of death without any 
diminution of his usual serenity. 

The Rajputs might be taken as the best specimen of Hindu 
character. They combined high spirit, enthusiastic courage, 
generous self devotion^ and gentleness of manner and softness of 
heart They were characterised also by a certaia boyish playful* 
ness of manner linked to almost infantile simplicity. On the whole 
these older Hindus were a mild and gentle people, compassionate 
and benevolent, though perhaps deficient in active humanity, 
attributable doubtless, partly* to the social ^effects of caste, and 
partly apathy, which made them indifferent to their own 
calamitid^ as welf as to those of their neighbours. 


i 
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Though improvidence was common among the poor while the 
rich displayed ostentatious profusion on particular occasions, the 
general dispoKtion of the Hindu was frugal, and even parsimon^ou^ 
and their ordinary expenses were few and small. No one, whatever 
his rank might be,'hesitated to increase his income by engag- 
Ing in commerce, either directly or otherwise; and those who could 
do so, also utili^d their funds by lending money at high rates of 
interest 

Hindu children were very intelligent ..and quick at acquiring. 
The capacity of lads of twelve or fourteen was often surprising, 
but strange to say, after the age of puberty their faculties appeared 
blunted. 

Though nituralty quiet and thoughtful, they were cheerful in 
ioclety, fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting in 
I anecdote, and humour bordering on buiToonery. 

I The hills and forests of Centra} India were inhabited by a 
I widely diS'ering race of people to those of other parts. They were 
Umall, black, slender, active * people, with peculiar features. They 
Iwent about almost naked, and seemed to enjoy the freedom of 
their limbs from the restraint of clothes. Their weapons were the 
bow and arrow, and in their hands they were weapons of precision* 
They lived by plunder and made an open boast of their profession. 
They were divided into small communities, and lived in scattered 
and sometimes moveable hamleta Their chiefs exercised almost 
unlimited power. They worshipped one or two of the Hindu 
gods, but had many of their own, who ruled over blessiugs or 
calamities. The god who presided over small pox, was looked 
up to with peculiar awe. They poured out libations before eating. 
They were guided by magicians and not by priests. They buried 
their dead. On the birth of children, in celebrating marriagss, 
and at funerals, they observed some peculiar ceremonies. They 
were habitual drinkers of spirituous liquors ; and further differed 
from orthodox Hindus, in that they killed and ate oxen. Be- 
^d«s this people, the other mountain ranges, an<^ the hills, were 
inhabited by sea barbarous tribes, for whom plunder, rapine,, and 
bloodshed, represented the normal condition of life. 

JAMES H. LINTON 
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Thb Due de St Simon, speaking of Chancellor D’Aguesseau’s 
genius for aflairs, declared that it was impossible to alter or re- 
treitch a single word in any of his public letters. It is vain to ex¬ 
pect work of such superlative quality from any Indian official 
Few literary tasks are more difficult than that of judicious conden¬ 
sation. Any one with average intelligence can di^ourse fluently 
on a subject with which he is familiar, and if his equipment 
include a due supply of those stereotyped phrases whi h have 
adorned official correspondence since the days of Warren Hastings^ 
he can hold his own with any inditer of resolutions and memoran¬ 
dums. But to steer a middle course between the rock of baldness 
and the whirlpool of platitude; to be brief, simple and incisive, 
while preserving the dignity of diction wt\ich becomes a State 
paper.*^these are rare and precious gifts which raise their possessor 
to the pedestal of genius. It is to the credit of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment that its recent policy should indicate an earnest wish to attain 
this sum mum bonum. if its Admmstration Report for the official 
year i SSy-S is not conspicuous for graces of style it is a business-like 
attempt to compress into a single volume the year's history of 
seventy millions of human lives* With summary and appendices 
the record fills 565 folio pages, and thus contrasts favourably in 
bulk with the 584 pages which we And were Sir Rivers Tompson’s 
average, and Uie 670 pages yearly given to the world in Sir Asliley 
Eden’s consulship. But no tome, however ponderous, can focus so 
many transactions advantageously. As vain the attempt in Shakes¬ 
peare's time to mirror the mighty clash of nations in arms on the 
paltry stage of a Biackfriars playhouse. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France ? or m%y we cram 


Within this wooden (X the very casques ^ 

That did aflright the air a^t Agincourt ?" 

The reader who skims through the array of facts and figures so 


deftly mars^led must make all allowances for the extent and com- 
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piexity of the subjects with whidi it deals, and be thankful that 
the future historian will possess so ample a store of material as this 
and idndred works aflbrd. 

The cbronlcie is not one of absorbing interest But slowly 
ground the legislative tnill, restricting its tale of work to three 
enactments. A munkipallty, greatly venturing, claimed a right 
of entry oia the premises of the Government Gunpowder Manu¬ 
factory for the purpose of inspecting its draina This was con- 
sidered an inconvenient course, on« political grounds ; and the 
authorities were vested with the power of withdrawing their 
mititary and naval establlrtmeots from the range of the too-prying 
Municipal eye. Another, and mere important measure, extended 
th^ aegis of die Calcutta Corporation over large portions of the 
hitherto neglected Suburbs* A third freed the Howrah Bridge 
from an imposition that was regarded as a grievance by all 
classes of Calcutta citisens. The purview of laws already in force 
were, io some cases extended considerably. Twenty two districts * 
were permitted to manage their own affairs under due supervision* 
and the new*—fledged Boards appointed for that purpose were 
vested with the care of their roads, schools, ferries, pounds, 
dispensaries and last and least, Sanitation. The local self 
Government Act is now in force throughout the Province, with the 
exception of the outlying Districts of Darjeeling, Hazaribagh and 
Manbhoom \ and the gross revenues disposed of under its mech¬ 
anism exceed eighty two lacs of rupees. It is a note worthy fact 
that the representative^^p; 4 tefple has had a certain amount 
of play in the genesis of these county councils. Generally speak¬ 
ing, one half of their members were elected by the Local Boards, 
as the subordinate bodies established in each subdivision are termed, 
which, in their turn, were elective to the extent of two thirds of 
their number. The official element cannot be said to prepon¬ 
derate hi the District Boards, for barely 29 percent of the members 
are servants of government, On the other hand, more than half 
the constituents of the Local Boards are Zemindars: and 
very nearly a quarter belong to the legal profession. A change, 
which if less loudly heralded, was of a far more sweeping character, 
was an enhancemeot of ^enty-flve per cent in the Salt duty. The 
direct results were a decrease in imports of four lakhs of maunds 
'a&d a shrink^ of revenue exceeding five per cent Thus the 
consumption of an article everywhere regarded as a prime 
cursed with necessary of life, and one that is doubly precious 
4 a a country a thousand subtie forms ^of malaria been res- 
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trict^ at the expanse of the public levenue and the public 
health. 

From lavirs to their execution is but a step ; and the provincial 
Police now claims our notice. Its workings are illustrate in the Re¬ 
port by a series of coloured maps, which, were they but founded on 
trustworthy statistics, would possess a value more conunensurate with 
the pains that have evidently been lavished on their g^t-up« That 
which illustrates the relative amount of protection enjoyed by the 
difnbrent districts Is perhaps the least inaccurate# It Is curious to 
note that Mymensing, notorious for its agrarian unrest, and North 
Behar, with its organized depredation are more thinly policed by 
far than Bogra, Maldah, Chittagong and Noakhally. Taken as a 
whole, and in spite of many admitted shortcomings, the local Police 
will compare favourably with that of any sister Presidency, if is 
indisputable that Bengal possesses fewer policemen, and lessc<^ni- 
zable crime than either Bombay, Madras, or the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. This, however, ts due less to any superiority on the part 6( the 
force than to the high standard of material property enjoyed by 
Bengal and to the law-abiding disposition of the vast bulk of its po¬ 
pulation. Offences not cognizable by the police decreased largely, 
a fact attributed by the Report to a less abundant har¬ 
vest which placed bounds on the public capacity for. indulge 
ing in the luxury of litigatioa But an enormous falling off is 
also noticeable in the number of civil suiU for amounts below one 
hundred rupees—a circumstance which is usually supposed to in¬ 
dicate improved resources on the part of the lower ordera The 
latter Is probably the true deduction, but in any case the immunity 
from crime enjoyed by the Province is remarkable. Over immense 
tracts there were less than 6 persons in 10,000 convicted of offences 
punishable under the Penal Code: while in no district, Calcutta and 
Darjeeling excepted, did the proportion exceed zy The metropolis 
has an evil preeminence id this respect No fewer than 215 persons in 
every 10,000 were punished for Code offences during the year. The 
jail population was correspondingly low. less than 3o,ooo~only 

one in 2575_enjoyed the hospitality of the “father-in-law’s house'^ 

to use a slang phrase current among the ptople. It is gratifying 
to learn that discipline was maintained with fewer punishments 
than in any previous year ; and that thettrenuous efforts to raise 
the standard of prison health have at Jast been ^^owned with 
success. 

Closely cMnected with crime and lU punishment U the cco- 
nomic conllTtioD of the people -; for experience show, that * 
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rdttion existj between fluctuations tn the volume of oflences 
against property and those in national prosperity. The 
case wItK Bengal is very fairly stated in the valuable 
summary that prefaces the Report, "In (the greater part 
of the Lower Provinces the industrious classes find no difficulty 
in supplying their primary wants and are as a rule well nourished. 
Their prosperity is greatest in the eastern districts and gradually 
diminishes as we carry the survey towards the west, it does not 
seen to be impaired even where epidemic disease has reduced the 
population and left the survivors to some extent emaciated and 
enfeebled. On^the contrary, the reports from Districts so affected 
show that the inhabitants are rather better off than in neighbouring 
tracts. But the signs indicating prosperity cease when we reach 
Behar where......wages are so low that those who depend for their 

living mainly on their daily labour^ earn a very scanty sub* 
sistenco The cause of the lowness of wages appears to be a multi' 
plication of labourers io a healthy climate and under a social system 
founded on early marriages up to a point at which employment 
can be found on the lowest terms consistent with the maintenance 
of their families.** Much is hoped, in the distant future by the 
compiler of the Report from popular education. But this is no 
longer a word to con)urc by in any civilised country, and here its 
operation will be far too slow to save the swarming myriads of 
central and western Bengal from the results of a disregard of 
Nature*! inexorable laws. We shall, sooner or latter, have an 
exemplification of Malthusian doctrines on a scale which will 
paralyse our palliative efforts. The relief afforded by emigra* 
tion is, and must always, be insignificant As well attempt 
to empty a tank with a teaspoon. The exodus to our sugar 
producing colonies has been checked by the decay of their staple 
industry, but far more by the invincible horror entertained for 
Father Ocean by Rural Bengal. The shorter but hardly less peri¬ 
lous trip to Atsam U itself a deterrent to all who do not feel the 
spur of intense privation. The Behar peasant clings to bis 
miserable hovel with a tenacity only equalled by that of his 
Irish congener in the years of misery that preceded the potato 
famine of 1845. Nor is ^ant the onl) evil with which he must 
contend. The number of deaths from cholera in Behar 
rose from 25;7oo .to 8^5oa The more prosperous * East., too 
has its scourge ^in the guise of malarious fever/ arising from 
undrained swamps, and the noisome envirous of tkf villages : 
abd a substantial deduction from the sum total of human hap- 
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piness mtist result from the almost constant IlNhealth of the 
poputatioD. 

Beside questions of such magnitude as these, topics such as 
the Excise administration sink into insignificance. .And yet no 
branch of the duties of Government has of late been sub* 
jected to a fiercer blaze of criticism. It is just to add that in none 
have our rulers shown a more anxious desire to do is right 

regarcjless of fiscal considerations. The tenderness of the bureau¬ 
cratic conscience, has, indeed, been carried too far: and the result 
has been a degree of vaccillation which is the despair of unfortunate 
underlings charged with executing ever-varying belicsts. The 
time for enunciating a definite policy has come and it behoves 
those on whom the task of framing one devolves to remember 
that drunkenness is not, and never can be, a national vice 
among denizens of tropical countries. Excess in strong drink is 
here confined to urban areas and the belt exposed to the 
containinations of the capital. It is an insult to the peopfe of 
Bengal to aver, as certain doctrinaires have done of late that they 
must be kept from injuring their constitutions and.morals by restric¬ 
tions akin to these of the nursery. Education is a problem of far 
greater urgency and one which has hitherto eluded all efforts at 
solution. It is disheartening to find that the instruction of the people 
is by no means developing equally with their advance in material 
comfort While the number of youths enjoying the privilege of so- 
called “high education" are very nearly 30 per cent, the pupils at¬ 
tending our primary schools show an enhanced percentage of 2.3. 
The College classes are thronged with law students, doomed for 
for the most part to bitter disappointment in the struggle to gain 

a footing in a densely* packed profession. Medicine, at least as 

* 

necessary to the public welfare as its legal sister, obtains a yearly 
decreasing flock of votaries ; and technical instruction is still in 
the embryonic stage* A bright spot in a gloomy sky is a decided 
advance in the number of females enjoying a medical training. 
Nor are signs entirely wanting that the Mahomedans are waking 
from ages of lethargy and are at last striving to enter the pale of 
our educational system. The gravest blot on the latter is our 
failure to associate literary training with morals, and that no attempt 
should have been made to instil teaching of respect for consti¬ 
tuted authority. Young Bengal has. probably never heard of 
a whilom Earl of Chesterfield, who is justly considered the mirror 
of eighteenth^ century polish. It certainly fails to act on his 
maxim, that^'manners* adorn knowledge and smooth its path 
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through Hfc.** The acquisjlSon of knowledge suggests its natural 
fruits ; and we must consider the influence exercised on literature 
and art by our educational mechanism. It has certainty failed 
to awaken that germ of artistic sense which must slumber in the 
innermost consciousness of every Aryan race Art has no exis¬ 
tence in Bengal although a ptiori there is no reason why a national 

4 

school shoj^Id noc have b e en developed. Holland with physical 

conditions not dissimilar, has given inspiration to a galaxy of artists 

♦ • 

whose works rival those which reject the azure sky of Italy. 
In literature things a hardly better. The newspaper press alone 
alTords signs of vigorous life and the record of original work is 
well nigh as blank that which described the manners and custom 
Irish snakes. 

* It is a relief to turn from the rudimentary developement of the 
higher life, to the intense activity which marks the evolution of 
trade and commerce. The volume of transactions between Bengal 
aod'foreign parts, excluding those relating to Government reached 
the imposing total of seventy six crores of rupees. What a coij** 
trast do those tigures present with the single crore which, if we 
are to believe Sir William Hunter, represented the total exports 
in the land of the great Mogul less than 2 centuries ago I What 
shall we say to the still vaster sums representing the ioternal trade 
of the Delta*—to the fleet whose bellying sails whiten its rivers—^to 
the ever*increasing traffic on its vast railway system ? But the pride 
inspired by a contemplation of these vast results of well directed in* 
dustry is dnrkend by a csnsciousness that they are probably evanes* 
cent Johnson tells us that 

^ Trades proud empire basts to swift decay, And Bacon 
sounds a note of warning to those who regard a nation's ctviliza* 
tion as synonymous with its material wealth when he opines that 
** in the declining age of a State do flourish Methanickal arts and 
Merchandise.” 


S. 



SCENES AND Si GRIS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

(From an old notsbook) 

1 

In Hindu opinion, '^Kappy is the man who ii never a stay-out of 
home." This may well account for the notorious domesticity of 
the Hindu, and for the absence of "enterprises of pith and moment*' 
in Hindu history. But we were born under a star the influence of 
which was adverse to the national sentiment. 

The truth of our horoacopic predictions was first verified bj^ an 
opportunity for a trip to Dacca. The Hindu is not more a home- 
lover, than he is used to regulate hii movements by the movements 
of the planets. If he has to shift from "the blue bed to the brown,*' 
he must do it under a favourable star. His great book of foreknow¬ 
ledge is the Paftjt, or almanac, in which Wednesday, the dth.Dcccm- 
ber, 1S43, was marked as the most auspicious day for our departure. 

Strangely, "the dawn of that day was overcast, the morning lower¬ 
ed, and heavily in clouds brought on the day." But wc turned a 
deaf ear to the warning of the skies. Going finst through the pro¬ 
pitiatory rite of making ourselves tnvulnerHble by the arm of a 
leaf charm tbat/lisarms the wrathful deity of the Triad, and 
next through the ordeal of leavc-uking, we left home to proceed 
on our inaugural trip to the "Orient of the East." Disallowed to 
look backwarda—to cast a lingering valedictory glance behind, 
we sallied forth in right Spartan humour. 

The first part of our journey was a long drive of six miles down 
to the Baliaghata Canal toll-house, at Chingrihau, in Dhapa,— 
the rendezvous of our party. Delay having raised doubts of our 
arrival, it was greeted with a chorus of "better late than never/ 
In two minutes after our stepping on board, the manji sat to 
the helm, the dandis took to their oars, aid the boat put off with 
a tide just beginning to ebb. 

Chingrihau is an outlying fish market for shrimps and prawns 
abounding in the Sundraban rivers. The market •was held on au 
open waste, \Cere the sellers and huyera haggled without a cAufffr 
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over their head* from the pitileis pelting ” of the raioa. The 
Mtive iume« Dhapa, rightly indicates the soft spongy character of 
the soil. « The European name, Salt Water Lake, is a geographical 
nrisnomer inaccurately applied to a semi-water and semi-mud 
morass, covered with parasitical weeds, and Acbaling che rankest 
odours. What the Salt Water Lake is to the city of palaces, that 
the Fontine Mauhes were to imperial Rome, or the bog of Moeris 
was to the capital of the Pharaohs and Ptolemy s* Things here 
savour of the Sundrabans. 

Through a straight-cut narrow bed, the canal holds an easterly 
oourse right across the lake. Pulled vigorously by six oarsmen, 
the boat glided on distancing all the country craft behind. Before 
long, it took us down to Bamanghat, a lonely, gloomy, wretched 
Ifttle village on the threshold, that prefaced and gave the first 
sample of the inhospitable jungles a-head. It made us sorely im¬ 
patient to wait here for the up-tide in a most unplesant situation. 
Tbe'joumey through the Sundrabau rivers depends on a peculiar 
condition. They fornva network of innumerable cross streams, of 
which one has to be passed with the ebb-tide, and the other with 
the flood-Ude. To miss any of these precious tides is to lose half ) 
a day. Towing along densely-wooded, soft slimy banks, is out of 
the question. 

Some four miles from Bamanghat is Tardaha, where the Tolly's \ 
Nala canal, from the Hughli, below Khiderpur, has come up to the^ 
Vidyadl^ari. Tardaha is an old place spoken of in the Kavi KanV 
kana. Three hundred years ago, the Portuguese loaded their out¬ 
going vessels here.' At present, it is an insignificant port, touched 
at by boats of heavy burthen on tne outer Sun^lraban route. 

Hereabouts, it is called Badaban, which is locally distinguished 
from the Suodraban proper (or its partial habitability. The low 
jungly lands, the brackish water, the sickening air, all bear out the 
trut^ of the commonly reported unwholesomeness of the region. 
Nc^ore the open prospect^the vision lies confined tp narrow 
gl<Xny vistas of high brushwood and gigantic reeds that over- 
in a continuous line the banks of divers streams and water* 
courses making a puizllng network. The wayside villages are 
"few and far between.” At one of thfse—Chaitan Basra, a paddy 
market, we had again bf wtit for a tuai of the tide. 

Deumbtr Thi8. ,piorning wc found ourselves before Bha- 
banipur, a pleasii^ {li^resque Uttle clearance, with a two-storied 
.pucka budding’, planned rout^. with yew trees. ; Several piles 
.of sundti firewood were stored on the spot Tj|f place is pro- 
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tected by b^b bttnds, or embankmeDt», from the over flow of 
tide} salt water, whkh rises six to eight feet above the level of 
the land, leaving a distinct water-mark line on the woods along 
the badks. Down Jiere, the land scarcely pops above the low 
tide level. 

In the Gobra Gang, our attention was diverted by a novel mode 
of Ashing by the aid of otters* Held tied by two long ropes to 
the two ends of the skiff, a pair of these trained animals was. let 
into the stream. Between them the boat was slowly driven against 
the corrent, the fishermen holding out an expanded bag-net in 
the water suspended upon two bambus. As the otters plunged 
about on the sides of the net, the fish were scared Into it and 
bagged in large quantities at a hanL The Bada rivers form a 
great piscatorial resource to Calcutta. Cargoes of various fish 
are taken to its markets daily by boat-dawks from thirty or forty 
miles.—The jungle*scenery deepens in gloominess along the banks 
of the Gobra Gang. Little creeks, breaking the continuity of 
the lines of vegetation, allow peeps into the dismal interior. The 
tide soaks the earth—it is doubtful whether the land is water, or 
the water, land, Onesof the dandus happening to be 00 shore, was 
bogged knee*deep on the spongy soil 

The Sulkaoi is an artificial creek excavit^ed to shorten the 
passage into the Yamuna, below Hasanabad. The long slender 
channel is drained almost dry by the ebb*tide. In one narrow 
place, marked by the foot-prints of boars having recently crossed 
there, the boat ran the risk of grounding, and was got off only by 
desperate efforts at the oar. 

In Hindu belief, the Yamuna (Jamna), flowing subterraneously, 
has come out again at Triveni, near Hughit. Holding on a south¬ 
easterly course from Kanchrapara, and receiving the tribute of the 
Ichamati, an offshoot of the Matabhanga, the Yamuna has expand* 
ed into a noble stream at Hasanabad, with water tasting no more 
brackish than it is at Calcutta, in May. Hasanabad is one 
important paddy marts on the route. h 

The down-tide set in at noon, with a change in the wm||bcr 
clouding the sky, and a raising a breese. Both wind and tide 
favouring our progress, we arrived ^y^nigbtiall at Kaligtnj, a 
place of calii with a basar and Police chowkey, at the confluence 
of the KankStalt and Yaouna. In the anchorage below, the large 
crowd of bnti, with their numerous lightw antf the din of human 
voices, made an exceptional scene of life aad bustle to the wild 
solitary regmi. 
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Near Basantpur. the KalJadf again swelU the stream forming 
southwards of that village the great Rai-Mangal nver. wh ch flows 
by Uwari^ur, or old Jessor, the capital of Raja Pratapaditya . 

** Yashara nagara dk^m^ « 

Pfatapaditya nam, 

Maharaja Bangaja Kayastka** 

The ancestors of Pratapaditya retired into these forests with 
much wealth from the Court of Gour. and founded the town of 
Iswaripur. in the i6th century. The place became 
annals of Bengal under Pratapaditya, a powerful Raja, who long 
kept at bay the Imperial army. Overcome at last, and taken 

prisoner, he was forwarded by Raja Maun Singh to 
Lra. Iswaripur is now a poor desolate village, lapsed into 
^ngle. The image of Kali, of which it was the abode, was carr^d 
away by the Rajput General, and set up in his capital at Amber. 

8 /A-From a south-eastern direction, ^ 

our progress this morning veered to the north-east point. Asa« 
is another place of stoppage, with a market, a thana. an anchorage, 

and a small tank of drinkable water. 

In the afternoon, we passed by Suarkhalu It be g 
ffair^ day the place was filled with the usual hubbub of men assem- 

pi-Boods. F,o„ f, and n=ar .h=„ 
in paople in manp a ,ia. a-aft and who rotund ho™=- 

wards with stores till the next market-day. . ^ . uit 

Kabadak is a pretty broad stream down which we h^ a bit 

patency, iM ir etraiffht course 

i„ lu«il,--tho:dlp^oi th« Mtoto 

. fell to sight in one spot Bit the region ^ vit' 
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deserted now. Villages, or isolated habitations, there were none. 
The banka of the river showed no trace of cultivaUoa 

Front he Kabadak, we rowed into a stream which, ninning with 
a current against brought us to anchor before the projecting 
point of an islet that to all appearance seemed to be uninhabited. 
But as the evening dosed upon the scene, loud conch^blowmgs 
were heard to issue from the depths of the juijgles. The 
manji told us they were scaring off the boars that come out after 
sundown. But, accompanied* with ilarrur-beatings, it was more 
probably the performance of vespers to some guardian deity there. 
In the dark, no village could be discerned. 

The Bada and Sundraban jungles are as full of wild boars and 
tigers, as their rivers are full of crocodiles. The common popular 
saying is * 

Jalai kumira, dangai bagka ; 

'*there are crocodiles in water, and tigers on land,” The following 
story of an encounter between a boar and tiger, was related to us 
by an eye-witness. It was about dusk, when he had returned to 
his budgerow from an inspection of his property under clearance. 
The river was wide enough, but he could well see over to the other 
shore, where a terrible noise drew his attention. There had met a 
boar and a tiger. The tusker was a powerful •animal not easy to 
kill—a Greek had met a Greek, and fierce was the tug of war. 
The boar kept rapidly moving in a circle, the tiger looking for a 
chance to fall upon him. Night closed over the scene of their 
stru^les, but the awful growl of the one and the deep grunt of 
the other continued to rend the air till near midnight, when the 
usual silence prevailed, and he retired to rest Next morning he 
felt curious to go over to the spot, which was found spilt over 
with blood. Of course, he could not know the result of the fight, 
but supposed it to have been in favor of Stripes, whose carcass 
would otherwise have been there. 

The next story tells how a party, at their wit’s end in a funk, 
contrived to throw dust the eyes of a tiger. They had 
close by an overlooking bwnl^. in a narrow channel, for a turn of 
the ride, where they were alone by themselves. Taking Aeu even¬ 
ing meal, the boatmen want for a snatch slwp, some on the top 
ofthcAi^r, and some on the/ore-part, of. the ve«el. The 
passengers yet sat anl^molc^g their ckiUam, Unknown 

to them, a tiger, coming with stealthy s^ps, ^ed «il«t!y upon 
the bank foe# spring upon one of the sleeping boatmen.^ For cer¬ 
tain woula have carried away one of them, had not a passenger 
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happeoing to look out beeome awaro of lU presence. Hastily •with* 
drawing himself in, he gave the alarm to his companions. There 
was a plu<;k)r Vairagi in the party, who undertook to face the un« 
welcome visitor with his ramsinfa, or hautboy of the Vaishnavas. 
WrapfMng his body with a thick black blankA to give himself a 
hideout air, he put his head out of the thatch, and began to pity 
hard on the hautboy, waving his head round and round. The 
strange sound and gestures perplexed the brute. But though it 
sat hesitating, it was not the less determined to outgrow! the 
Vairagi, when, there arriving several boats, the tiger made off in a 
sulk baulked of its prey. 

Dtctmbtr^ p^*^All night the boat had kept on her way with 
the turn of the tide, making many miles by morning to the Sibsa, 
asleep broad river, so brimfnl that only two yards from the bank 
a long pole did not touch the bottom. Small cleariugs appeared 
here and there, with a naked trunk, branchless and leafless, left 
towering in solitary majesty. 

From the Sibsa to the Bhadra. Here, the features of the scene 
around us underwent a decided change In the midst of the booa* 
fide Sundraban, we now feasted our eyes on thr longed-for view 
' of4t5 magnifieient forest-scenery. No doubt, the tract distinguished 
by the name of Badaban forms a part and parcel of that vast 
alluvial plain^that fow, marshy, forest-covered land along the sea- 
face of our Bay, which extends from the Hughli to the M^a. But 
there is a marked difference in the wilder character and sterner as¬ 
pect of the Sundraban proper. Far down as the Bhadra rolled 
its turbid waters, did it open a gloomy melancholy vista stretching 
aWay out of sight. Right and left, before and behind, the horizon 
was closed in by the growth of lofty luxuriant forests. The pros¬ 
pect, extensive and grand, was the sublime of wildoes^'^a scene 

where human step hath never trod, nor human voice hath ever 

• 

startled the intense solemnity that broods over these great soli¬ 
tudes.** Nature revels here in desolation. ** She springs up, 
flourishes, and decays undisturbed and unvaried by the convul¬ 
sions of the surrounding world. The leaf becomes the tree, lives 
through its uncounted ages, falls and moulders, rots and vanishes 
unwitnessed in its mute and mighty changes* save by the brute 
tenants wallowing oo^a suhaqueons soil—to shrsh* sKme, and 
slough. Not a siiyte acre waa under human occupation, nor a 
single vassd on the waters. The tract made a vut exhibit of 
fefdBty, vaste,^f^ solitude. 

* Ccftainly, the bat view is a great novelty. It for^Dly struck us 
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with the contrast between an artificial world, and the stem realities 
of nature. We felt the influence of a sinister spelt in the panorama— 
of poetry la desolation. The dead stillness is uniqu^ But as 
first impressions wear ofiT, monotony disenchants the view. Only 
the sight of trees behind trees in close array, with an impenetrable 
undeif rowth of brushwood, varied by the sullen river, at last grows 
Insipid. The luxury of silence surfeits us. We feel lost amid a 
world of intensified savageness. 

{To hi continuid.) 



ACKNO WLEDGEMENT. 

BURMA 

As it waSy As it is And as it will be. 

We have had for sometime on ^our table* a book bearing the 
above title, by Mr. J. Geof^e Sco^ well known in Burma as 

“ Shway Yoe" now a member of the Burma Commission._We 

were induced to open the book* glance through the pages* to 
compare notes* with a series of articles which have appeared 
lately in the columns of **Rciss and Rayyet’’ the weekly edited 
by Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee.—Mr. Scott the author of 
Burma. As it was etc* has risen rapidly in the service* 
when he arrived in Mandalay in 1885, he was attached to 
the Police force as an assistant Superintendent, if we are not 
mistaken. Soon after he passed the highest standard in Burmese, 
carrying off a very valuable prize in hard cash in doing so, and 
joining the Burma Commission on the ptb April 1886, was posted 
on probation* Assistant S a peri n ten dent of the Shan States upon 
a salary of Rs, 475 with Rs. 150 deputation allowance and 
stationed at Fort Stedman. On the 26th December 1886 Mr. 
Scott was confirmed in his appointment as Assistant Superinten* 
dent of the Shan States and most probably is there stilt.—His 
httowledge of the language and the Burmese character made him 
eminently suited for such a post if no other qualification were 
Wilted* but unfortunately he has no sympathy wjth the Burmese* 
reviewing bis book we arc unable to arrive at any other 
eMlclusion. 

Ill the preface of the work the author tells us, amongst the most 
recent authorities consulted, are also the parllmentajry Blue Books of 
1^6, and acknowledges bis indebtedness to the late Mr. Pilcher* also 
of the Burma Commission, who died at Kyaukse Upper Burma—In 
the first 44 pages of the book Mr. Scott gives a brief history of 
Burma as it was* and carries his readers on to what the author 
terms the inevitable-^end* which we imply began when King 
Mindon was on the (hrone* the Teaty concluded by General 
Fytcbe bavli^ lapsed, during his lifetime in 1887 and not again 
renewed.—Platers continued in a very unsatisfactory state when 
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TheebBW in tS^S succeeded to tAe Throoe, even unto the unsettled 
great "shoe question.**! How Theebaw succeeded to get to the 
Throne hardly concerns us now, it is enough to know he succeeded 
his Father.'-^The ii^amous massacres with which his name is 
allied I we cannot help saying, we are not altogether blameless, by 
the shallow, weak mindedness, of the then Resident at Mandalay. 
Had Col. Sir Edward Sladen then been resident we venture to 
say such attrocities would no attach to Tfaeebaws name, we have 
ventuerd to make this assestion, from the fact, that Col. Sir 
Edward Sladen on the i$th day of May 1867 then Capt Sladen, on 
hearing of the Kings intention to execute several Princes of the 
Royal Blood rode at once to the Palace to see the King, persuaded 
him, to stay the execution, obtained a reprive and galloped oft to 
the place of execution but too late to save all the Victims.— 

We are not now much concerned in the first chapter of Mr. Scott's 
book, as we have read much of what the author says in General 
Fytehe's, Bufma Past and Present, and turn to the second chapter 
The Country. The first part Lower Burfna, the author gives a 
brief, but none the less graphic description of, comparing it to Egypt, 
Bengal and Mesopatamia, and that the staple Commercial pros¬ 
perity of this part of Burma is rice. Notwithstanding the 
population of Lower Burma increased fron\ lijl to 1884 at 
the rate of 40^ it is immensely short of the want of the proyinces. 
What our own personal experience has been for years, is, not only a 
of want population, but capital as well, Mr. ^cott does not attempt 
to throw any light upon this state of affairs or suggest any means 
of improvement in either case, but tells us the progress of the 
Lower province Is making is unexemplified. 

Considering Mr. Scott's book is written and published in 
soon after the ill starred annexation of Upper Burma, and up ta 0 te 
present moment nothing done to improve the situation, beyoncMaJl 
talk, not even an attempt made to fill up the gaps made by the 
ruthlessly slaying of thousands of the inhabitants, and deportations 
to Indian Jails and the Andamans, it is difficult to discern where¬ 
in lyes this uoexemIpifi<Nd progress, and we fail to see It in the 
most modest form.—Rangoon the capital, when wc saw Jt latt, 
only a few months ago, remained unaltered from what • it was 
when he saw it 10 years ago, with its lopsided unprotected wharfs, 
a Municipal nArket of abomination^ notaiirst class Hotel in the 
place, only one, having any air of r^pectabiltty atbut it, Jordans 
Family Hotel, and for a respectable quiet plNlfte Boarding 
House, tber^ is not ^cb a thing tn Rangoon, regarding the other 
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portf, Akytb, BaMrur and Moulmain this meicempMdtd progress is 
also inyi&ible to the oaked eye, wonderfully conspicu^ of its 
abscence*' 

Ml. Scott now takes bts readers to Upper ^urma, but we must 
discard his eyeglasses and resume our own before we proceed so 
far from home The author’s Up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay is 
fairly good^ but his description of Mandalay is flat and falls any 
short of what we expected from the pen of “Shway Yoe.”—Mr. Scott 
shows supreme contempt for the Mandalay Bullock carriage and 
his comparison of them to a d<^ kenned on wheels is illustrative 
of his shrewd observations, and it is no exaggration to say that 
even with an Equipment of Pillows and Mattresses, one cannot 
make himself comfortable in them, but when he says. Nevertheless, 
except elephants they were the most aristocratic conveyances in 
the place, and that the pity lavished on the deposed King, because 
he had to ride down to the Steamer in such a Bullock cart was 
a mere absurdity. We deny this assertion, and possess unequivcol 
authority for saying, tMkt there was both inside the palace precincts 
and out, Calcutta made carriages if not English of sorts. Mn 
Scott’s statement, that the yellow robed priest may be seen, in the 
Company of gamblers, thrives, and runaways from Rangoon, is a pure 
fiction of his own ipiaginative braio.^The Irrawaddy above Man¬ 
dalay, the author describes indiflerently and says the Irrawaddy 
is one of the first navigable rivers in the world, this is questionable* 

The last portion .of the work is devoted a brief notice of 
Burmese Kings, Burmese officials, the H looted aw and officers 
of the Household, more or less highly colored, the peoples faults 
and virtues as described by the author with a piqauncy, which 
denlonstrates clearly be is not in touch with the Burmese.-—The 
repining portion of the work is of little interest, certainly nothing 
nev^ winding up the whole in the sterotyped official, questionable 
assertion, arg conUnUd with British RuU.^lt is now three years 
since Burma As It was, As it is, and As it will be, was 
written and the country is still in open revolt against us. From 
the day of oiir occupation of Upper Burma, down to the present 
moment, there has been but one unanimous voice in direct 
opposl^oo to the assurances Mr. Scott would have us accept— 
We'eonfess our disappointment sn thd Book, and adhere to^ what 
we have already said, there is no unexempUfied process discernible 
either in Upp^ or Lower Burraai other than in the authors own 
imaginative brain. 

THE EDITOR 




A DSCCAN NOTE. 

I 

The narrow escape of Orissa and the Deccan last year from 
another serious drought reminds us that the best Government India 
ever yet enjoyed has not removed the Empire beyond the reach 
of &^ne. While Congresses and Associations handy praise and 
dispraise of its constitution, the puzzled Government, assured on 
both iiands that it will be furnished with facts 'some day, has 
periodically to make sudden provision for femine relief in one or 
more of its Provinces. And it finds the periods alti^ther too 
quickly recurring both for its humanity and for its finances. So 
near the dust are many of these people that bear the burden of 
India's imperiaKam that one season’s drought may return them 
thereto. They have been relieved of war, of internal oppression, 
of the odious sodal diseases of Suttee, Thuggee and InfentidiS • 
their taxes have been regularized and minimized; their rigBts 
systematized and fixed; their homes and property secured to 
them in peace and quietness; justice brought near to them; 
markets for their produce opened that they never dreamt of; they 
have means of intercommunication that would have been deemed 
fabulous one hundred years ago; they are made dtizeas of an 
Empire the like of whidi an Eastaa sun never rose upon. ,Not- 
wjthst^ding these advantages the most nfarked use too. W 
of the Indian peasantry make of their independence is to die of 
starvation without affording a clue to the why or the whetefore. 


Si A^ATTdmi MAGA^I^TE. 


* “Whea^stjrsdeTBf •ftty Sir Aii Bate *‘otrr TiHager wants 
to Ttelia^ a political idea, he dies of &mine.'’ Hiis he gioes on 
to tey “ has abottt it a certain air of seriomness." " A man will not 
die of famine unless he be in earnest.” 


✓ 

Why will not the people who profesl themselves to be so 
ready to govern India, and political!}' amend ever^lhing, tell us 
why the Indian ^'illage^ should still die of famine ? 

I Have no intention in this paper to refer to the probable 
economic causes woricing underneath in direct opposition to. the 
Eijglish 9’S^m.of trade government in Indiacai^' deep ^own 
in the people’s every day life that prevent savings. At any iate 
neither the Government, nor the National Congress nor the 
Patriotic Association have yet discovered them. I wish here only 
briefly to touch upon the extraordinary differeqee made in Indian 
life in one particular instance by the " English Peace." I would 
refer to the Mahrattas. 


No one knowing anything of their history, still less of their 
country or of themselves, can help being interested in these 
remarluble peopleor s}'mpathising with the unhappy lot that 
condemns them of all others to be alwa)^ among the first on 
which famine lays its hands. 

Their country is high, rocky, and in places most picturesque, 
while the air is dry and bracing. The people are wiry and active. 
There is little v no rain hill, and not much water anywhere. 
The history of this people can be summed up in one sentence.- 
In years of good rain fall, they were cultivators; in years of 
failure of the rains they were free-booters, not from choice but 
from necessity. Sivajee discovered the plan of Famine Relief 
that best suit^ the poor but soldierly Mahratta. He plundered 
the wealthy and less warlike peoples on the lower and wetter 
lands around him. He did so in order to live through thb long 
seasons when but for his forays he and his people would have 
starved. The romantic story of these warrior clans levying con¬ 
tributions to their village store from Concani and Tamul, from 
Guzerat and Telingana: carrying their arms even to Delhi, and 
rattling their kettledrums under the very windows of the English 
mercbmt's offices in Calcutta, forms a page in Indian history of 
undying and most poetic interest. Cruel they were not. No un¬ 
necessary hardships, unnecessary that is in those barbarous days, 
were inflicted on those from whom they levied toll. Women 
they respected, CattlS* and husbandmen they left alone so long as 
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the dttee a^rded them a booty on which they lived a by no means 
luxtniofs -lifo ontil next rams. Their'meny n^Uure afforded a 
happy contrast to the sombre and homble huiatidsins of many 
of their neighbours. Krishna light-hearted and debonair dancing 
under the mango trees with the village maideiB, is one of the 
brightest creations of mythical religion, and nowhere is he more 
honored than in Western India. 

The Mahratta is the same to-day, but he can no longer leave 
his boundaries when deprived of subsistence within them he looks 
across to the fat fields of his neighbours. English rule has settled 
him in his villages and there he must stay. It is rig^t and proper 
tliat he should. The Empire affords no place now for such extra¬ 
neous means of obtaining a living as the Mahratta used to practise 
long ago, however necessary the free-booting or however joyous 
the free-booter. People must work to live now-a-days. TTiey , 
must leave their neighbours' goods alone, except by way of trade. 
And never plunder except by the Companies' Act. 

But it is hard on the Mahrattas, who with only temporary 
intervals Of good fortune of which they take festive advantage, 
find nothing permanent to replace the gocAI old plan of former 
days— 

That he should take who has the power, 

' And he should keep who can. 

It is sad if nothing effective can be done for a, brave and loyal 
people. Some of the best blood in the empire is dying out with 
the repeated scarcities in the Deccan. There are not so many 
soldier races in India that the empire can afford to lose one of 
them. If the supreme Government knew more of the Deccan it 
would I venture to think very quickly be realized that the chronic 
distress of Maharasthra is a deep blot on English rule. The more 
so that a people does not exist more inclined to be England’s 
devoted and feithful friends than the Mahrattas. Their deep 
respect for the English indeed is 1 apprehend what keeps them 
quiet throughout the terrible sufferings both of suspense and 
endurance they periodically have to undergo. 

I think there is no objection to expressing what 1 believe to 
be the inner feelings of edocated Mahrattas. 1 do not think there 
is any harm in reminding people of former glories. On the con¬ 
trary it does them good I think, as it may put heart into them 
for new efforts in a better direction. England has confessedly not 
done as yet all she can for these brave and^ever people. History 
proves their courage; and their beautiful language, the only true 
900 of Sanskrit I believe, proves their wit and intelligence. The 
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Goxwimonts of India aad Bombay are always io one way or 
another trying to improve their posidoiL The Deocao Agoovlta- 
ratist'a Relief Act was for them solely. It is not enough however 
to tell the Mafaratta to turn his swoid into a ploughshare; The 
advice may be poetical and arcadian, but .is not practical. Nor is it 
practicable or feaable. His country has already more plough* 
shares than the limited extent of good soil admits a profitable use 
of. £ng}and must help the Mahratta to convert his sword into 
other things besides ploughshares if he is to forget his past in 
rqoidngs over the present and ip happy anticipations for the 
future. The history of the Deccan amply testifies how far the 
Mahratta can afford to trust to agriculture. To compel him to 
tillage beyond his nature and beyond the capacity of the soil is 
to court disappointment and disaster. When the soil foiled him 
Jie used to become a freebooter. Now when the soil foils him 
let him in the name of common sense have a better outlet for 
his energies, but still an outlet, or he will starve. He does not 
lay by money. For the most part his soil is on too high a level 
\vitli respect to the sources of supply, to admit of successful irri¬ 
gation. And besides,* Deccan irrigation depends largely if not 
entirely, on the rain fall. Over wide areas the soil is even too poor 
to pay for irrigation. Without rain it yields nothing. Granted 
the Mahratta is not thrifty. But that is his history, his misfortune 
perhaps^ but also, very greatly, his glory. We are coming near to 
the time when the ^‘ecord warns u$ to prepare for another failure 
of the S. W. Monsoon over the Western Deccan. Last year there 
was a scarcity of rainfall. 


F. B. 
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THE MAHRATTA BELDAMES LAMENT. 

Ay! Ay! Ay! * 

Hear the despairing cry— 

The sun beats down from a brazen sky, 

On the withering corn and the dusty earth. 

From villi^e to village fly tidings of dearth, 
Dearth ! the Mahratta must die. 

Ay! Ay! Ay! 

List to the women's cry, 

The wells and the rivers arc dry. 

Father and brother and son must ^rish. 

The young we rear, the aged wc cherish, 

Hopeless and helpless must die. 

The bunnia sits at his books 

Cross grain'd and sour his looks, , 

He'll aid no more. He'll close his store. 

His account is long. The law is strong. 

No pity he for the poor. 

Ay for the days of old 

When Mahratta stalwart and bold 

If Dusserah found no com i'the ground 

By strong right hand would ravage the land 

Of slothful weaklings around. 

Where is the trusty spear. 

The sword and the match lock, dear 
To the warrior clan ? as drought’s stern ban 
Set an end to toil on ^e brick burnt soil, 

Leaving man to deal with man. 

When did Mahratta yield, 

Without the clash of a shield, 

Without soldier's shout, in a nerveless rout. 

While his bosom's pride his promis’d bride « ' 
Gives her youth to the Demon drought* 
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Up // MaAarMsttra^s son, ^ 

The time for love is done, 

The cities invite to the West your might. 

The full burghers nod at the east winds rod, 

Let their roof trees blare i*the night ^ 

Over tall VIndhya’s hill 
'Onward Northward still, 

Harry the stores Abroad Jumna's shores, 

E’en where Moghat reigns in Delhi's proud fanes, 

RufRe your drums at his doors. 

Follow fair Ganga’s vale, 

Let Benares' Brahmins pale, 

Make soft Bengal your easy thrall, 

Drive the Sahib rich behind his ditch, 

Give bis stubborn pride a fall. 

Where rolls slow Cauvery's tide, 

Thro' rice fields green and wide, 

To the Tamul’a cost—his herds arc lost, 

To the sound of the drum the Deccances come 
Sivajee leads the host 

Hark to the maidens' song, 

Maharasthra's manhood strong, 

Has turn’d it back with the city's sack* 

While bunnia sleek is mild and meek; 

No food does the vill^c lack. 

4 

They hear the tramp of their feet, 

Husbands, wives run to greet. 

The maidens glance where glints the lance, 

See your daughters fair, list their laughter rare 
When Krishna joins the dance. 

Ayl Ayl Ay! 

Gone are the days of old. 

Gwe is the Deccanee spirit bolcL 
No longer ye follow the rattling drums, 

But fall on your knees when the taxman comes, 

And empty your gamer and fold. 

ifyderabad, Deccan* F. BEAUCLERK. 

Thne mm Appeared year in the 
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TntlOUOB BOHEMIA, VIENNA AND TYROL. 

A PART of the route from Dresden to Bohemia is along the 
Elbe, between high ranges of hills and through a wild couRtr>’ 
which is known as the “ Saxon Switzerland." Nor is this wild 
region unknown to historic fame. Ten miles from Dresden is 
Pima which was attacked and taken by the Swedes in the seven¬ 
teenth, and by the Prussians in the eigliteenth century. Twerfty 
miles from Dresden is Konigstein where were deposited the 
archives of the kings of Saxony in those troublesome times; and 
opposite to Konigstein is Lilieiistein where a Saxon army of 
14,000 men was surrounded and compeUed to surrender by the 
inexorable Frederick the Great. Sixty-four miles from Dresden 
is Aussig the scene of the great Hussite battle in 1426 A.D.; and 
seventy-seVen miles from Dresden is Randnitz where Rienzi the 
Italian patriot was kept in confinement. 

It was not however these historic associations which filled 
my mind as I travelled by rail along this route. The wild and 
magnificent scenery of the valley of the Elbe is enough to en¬ 
gross the attention and admiration of travellers even without its 
historic celebrity, and is well worth a visit even after they have 
seen the matchless windings of the upper Rhine. 

Prague is the ancient capital of Bohemia and is redolent of 
the times when Bohemia was a separate and independent kingdom. 
The town stretches on botl) sides of the river Moldau, and has an 
antiquated appearance, as if it has scarcely yet emerged from the 
days of John Huss and Wallenstein to the peacetul civiliza¬ 
tion of the modem period. 

The entrance to the town is through the ancient gateway of 
Pulverthurm, one of the eight lowers'which gave access to the 
town in olden tithes; and close to it is the old Royal Palace, now 
converted into a barrack. Not fiir off is the Grosse Ring or Great 
Square where Bohemian kings and knights held their fttes and 
toomaraeots, and where religious pertecuUon too dooa^iiitted its 
bfatckesl deeds in the era of the Reforms^ion. TwetUy-aeven r h ip f s 
of the protestant party were executed here in i6zi Ai). From 
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this sqtare can be- seen the Sne old Church,—Teyn Kiicbe, in 
which the stout sad valiant reformer John Huss thundered against 
the errors and vices of his age. 

Further on is the vast Clemendnum, formerly a college of 
Jesuits, whom Emperor Ferdinand I summoned to Prague in 
1556 A.D. to oppose the protestant tendency of the University 1 
And close to this edifice is the old Ghetto or Jews’ Quarters in 
Prague ,—a tortuous and narrow district where the Jews, had a 
colony before they were expelled from the town. 

The bridge over the Moldau is in keeping with the old and 
antiquated town, and to the south side of the river, the ground 
rises in a gentle slope to the hill which is crowned with the Palace 
of the Bohemian kings. The palace is well worth a visit, with its 
Throne room and Council room, and its two great dining halls, 
known as the French ball and the Spanish hall. They are over 
150 fl. in length, and are lighted by aooo and 3600 candles re¬ 
spectively 1 The Cathedral adjoining the palace contains the re- 
maips of the proud old Bohemian kings. 

At the foot of the hill is the palace of Wallenstein, the hero 
of the Thirty Years’ *War, and a greater man in his time than 
reighii^ kings and princes I His stables had 375 horses, and a 
hundr^ numerous servants attended in his hall. His 

descendants still own the house. 

The ancient glory and pride of Bohemia is gone since its 
union with Austria, &ut nevertheless there is a strong local patrio¬ 
tism among the Slav population of this country, and the integrity 
of the kingdom is still to some extent preserved. The Emperor 
of Austria is King of Bohemia, and is crowmed as king in this 
ancient capital. 

To Vienna at last I Every capital town in the continent of 
Europe has within the last 20 or 30 years been beautified with 
spacious streets and fine houses after the fashion of Paris, but 
the improvements made in Vienna are perhaps unique even in 
Evopo. New streets and squares and gardens have been laid out, 
and palatial buildings constructed with a rapidity which is mar- 
Fine rows of houses,—pulaces to all appeanmce,—line 
the spacious streets in every dhection, and the visitor is be- 
wildei;ed in the midst of this forest of fine architecture, wluch is 
modern Vienna I 

'The old town (Stadt) lying to the right side of the l^aiudse 
canfl was surround^ by« rampart which went like a. saBuoiKie 
having the Danube canal for its base. That rampart has bow bMn 
removed and replaced by spactous streets like the Boulevgids of 
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aad'caiied Ritiga 10 Vienn*. Tho Baeat nen’ buildings of 
Vietioi are aloof this spacious street, and / beliere this semi-ciiele 
will, in the splendour of the architecture which lines it on both 
sides, hold its own against any street of equal length in the world! 
On all sides of the ^mi-circle as well as beyond the Danube 
canal stretch the suburbs of Vienna, and the total population of 
the city with its suburbs was over a million in 1881, and has in¬ 
creased since. To commence with the semi-circle wliere it com- 
mences (rom the Danube canal, we proceed along the Schotten Ring 
having the huge Kasem to ouj right, and the splendid Bourse to 
our left. Every street that we see on either side of the Ring dis¬ 
plays a row of splendid and uniform houses which strike and 
delight the eye. At the close of the Schotten Ring we see on 
our right the beautiful Votive Church, with its two ornamented 
spires, built in commemoration of the attempt made in 1853 upon 
the life of Francis Joseph. The Emperor laid the first stone, 
brought from the Mount of Olives in Palestine in 1856. 

We now proceed along Francis Ring which boasts of the 
finest buildings of Vienna. To our riglit are the superb new Uni¬ 
versity buildings, (far excelling the University buildings of London, 
Paris and Berlin) the Hotel de Ville built in ornamented Gothic 
style with its beautifrilly ornamented spire, and the Parliament 
house of Vienna completed only last year, with its fine rows of 
imposing columns, and its groups of bronze figure on the top. 
To our left is the new Theatre of Vienna. 

As we come to the end of Francis Ring, we see in the comer 
the Palais de Justice,—a fine building but not equal to the 
wonderful building at Brussels. We then go along the Burg Ring 
with the two lofty and imposing museums to our right, and the 
imperial palace to our left. The imperial palace of Vienna is 
the only building unworthy of modem V'ienna,—and the V'ienesc 
feel it and are building a new palace here which will be in 
keeping with its modem surroundings. The present imperial 
palace is an assemblage of stra^ling buildings of different periods. 
Its origin goes back to the 13th century, and the Gateway of the 
Swiss guards was built on the x^th. 

Leaving the Burg Ring behind we proceed along the Opera 
Ring with the splendid new opera house to our left—and a line of 
fine buildings to our right. We go along next by the Karutbner 
Ring and see on our right the splendid St. Charles’s Church -With 
its lofty dome and two lofty column^ on two sides, UulK by 
Charles V 2 in fulfilment of a vow. We then come to tixe apkeiuus 
and beautiful Shwarzenburg Place *with a fine equestrian statue Of 
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Sbwaonbtwgfin it FurtlHarpo^theKollQwnlRiag^dodtiKUll.tiie 
Pirii Rjag ^th 9 beastifbl, to tbe ao^ the huge b«r- 
rai^ td^o left. The Stubeos Ring completes the semi^drcle and 
be^ Us:heck to the l^ube canal The base of the semi-circle, 

^ ^eet. along the Danube canal is n^t so imposing as the 
serai<imle itself,-^ut old houses are being t^en down daily, and 
within the next ten years this side of the city will no doubt pre¬ 
sent a fine appearance. 

Witlun the semi-circle spoken of above, rises in its hoary 
pride an ancient building which far surpasses in grandeur and 
majesty the wonderful creations of modent art and wealth. The 
lofty cathedral of St. Stevens, the pride of old Vieiuia, as it is of 
mo^m Vienna even with her hundreds of modem palaces,—dates 
from the latlt century of the Christian era. It was rebuilt in the 
14th centur>’ and completed on the i6th. It is 333 ft. long and 
aao ft. wide, and its magnificent ornamented tower,—considered 
one of the finest examples of Gothic art, is 343 ft. high. I went 
inside this great cathedral, and listened to a solemn aiid imposing 
service. 

In the suburb of Wieden the two Belvedere palaces were 
built (1693---1724) for Prince Eugene of Savoy, the comrade of 
Martborough in the victory of Blenhiem. TIte beautiful gardens 
and ^tues and ornamental waters are still kept up, but the 
palaces tbemsdves have been converted into a museum. I'lie 
picture gallery which was the only part that I visited contains a 
very gc^ collection of the master works of Italian and Dutch 
masters;—the collection is better than that t)f Berlin, but cumuit 
be compared to that of Dresden or Paris. 

The 'Itahan rooms contain numerous, paintings of Paul 
Voronese, Palma Veccio and of Titian. Among Titien's pictures 
is lids fttmotis Virgin and infant Jesus with St. Jerome, St. Stevens 
add St. George, as also his Danae and the shower of gold Ti- 
Hofy Family is also here. Cara\’aggio has some fine pic¬ 
tures ia this gallery, while the only good one of Raphael's Uiat 
1 saw hare was his Madonna “ a la verdure.” Funii has two 
pictures of the r^entant Magdalene which are both powerful and 
reoMttlddrh^ Guido Rtsni has his Christ crowned with thorns, and 
the baptism of Christ and some others, and Cignarri's Pera suck¬ 
ling hOT ■old father in prison is well kno^^'n. Correggio’s well, 
known picture "of Jujuter in clouds embracing lo is the best of 
his ia this colleCtioa. - 

The Spanish'school is very poorly represented. The Dutch 
and Flemish schools ere represented by a large number of 
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pictufesi of them ^Ihtle importance. Van Dyck's 

terribfci' small plctnre crucifixion js here,—! saw the same 
picture in Antwerp, but cannot find out wbkh is the original and 
which is the copy, kubens is represented by a- iiuraber of 
liuge pictures, but nbt of great impc^liance. One of them is the 
four quarters of the globe represmted by the gods of the'Daoube, 
the Ganges, the Nile and the Mississipi. Each God has a goddess 
by his side,^nd has also an anhnal representing the country. An 
allegator represents the Nile, while a fine tigress with cubs re* 
presents the Ganges 1 In another room is the famous picture of 
Rubens's second wife Helleii painted by Rubens himself. The old 
painter at 53 married a beautiful and sweet young wife Of 16I 
This is odd enough, though intelligible,—but what is scarcely 
intelligible is that the amorous old gentleman should represent 
his lo\’ely young wife as almost nude for the gaze of thousands* 
of visitors of succeeding generations! In the same room is 
Rubens's holy femily. Rubens's style is distinctly observable even 
in his religious pictures;—his virgin is not the saintly almost 
divine being of Rapluiel,—but a woman of .flesh and blood with 
blooming cheeks and dark flashing eyes. 

In the upper storey are modem pictures, and also pictures 
of the ancient German and Flemmish schools. There are some 
known works of Albert Durer the Gemian painter of Nuren* 
burg. 

The imperial palace as 1 have stated before is a stru^ure of 
different ages, and there is little uniformity about it therefore. 
'Ibe must interesting rooms are the treasuiy* rooms containing 
trinkets, \-ase8, cups, robes and jewelleiy' used by historical per¬ 
sonages during several hundred years past, and also containing 
the Regalia of Austria. A number of cases are filled with clocks 
and watches and vases and tankards of many curious designs and 
interesting as historic objects. Among them I saw a tankard of 
one piece of crj'stal which Empress Margarita Therasa brought 
I'rom Spain, and a goblet also of the purest rock cr^’stal used by 
Charles the Bold Duke of Burgiqtdy I Among vessels of gold 
and silver were several ornamental dishes and tankards of chased 
sih'er, masterpieces of Nurenbing workmanship of the idth 
century. The collections of jewels are of course the most ia- 
teresting objects, and are' splendid. . The Imperial crown of A^‘ 
tria is Of ptlre gold richly adorned with diamonds, pearil' add 
rubies. Tbe Imperial orb and the sceptre Ire similar. The'Dia¬ 
mond crown of the reigning Empress is magnificent and ^ worth 
more than half a million of florins. There are several orders of 
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the geiden Fleeces all set with fine d^ondl. The dienond neck- 
li^ie whlch*^ Empress Marta Tberesa'^Mc^ed on b«r marriage 
is supeih. The Florenfute diamond bigger than the size of a half 
rupee n-u once the property of Charles the Bold of Btugtindj’, 
and is one of the largest diamonds in the world. 

Case 35 contains the coronation robes of Austria, while case 
26 contains the mantle, the historic crown, the sceptre, &c., with 
which Napoleon Bonaparte was crowned king Italy. Close to 
it is a cra^e of gilt silver which was presented by the city of' 
Paris to Napoleon Bonaparte for his infant who was born in 1811. 

In the same room are the regalia of a still older date, but 
modem scepticism has questioned much of what was hitherto 
believed. There is no proof that the sword shewn as the sword of 
Charlemagne ever belonged to that Emperor, or wSa received by 
*hizn from Haroun ar Rushid. Nor is it now accepted as a fact that 
the Book of the Holy Gospel was found on the knees of 
Charlemagne's corpse when his tomb was opened in 997 A.D. 

. The emperor's stables with its fine collection of horses of all 
sizes and breeds are well worth a visit. The carriage room con¬ 
tains a large number of sumptuous carriages, some of which are 
historical. The ouriage us^ by Napoleon Bonaparte when 
crowned king of Italy, and the magnificent carriage used by the 
father of Maria Theresa, (and subsequently filled with paintings 
by Rubens!) are.among the most important. There are also 
carriages and sledges used by empress Maria Theresa. 

1 have not seen much of the suburbs of Vienna. The Prater 
is an extensive and beautiful park, being to Vienna what the Bois 
de Boulogne is to Paris. 

On the 26tb November I left Vienna for Salzburg in Tyrol 
due west from Vienna. It is not one of the least among the 
attractions of Vienna that one has only to leave the toa-n and in 
less than half an hour (travelling ^vestward} be is amidst beautiful 
wooded hills and primeval forests, which become wilder and 
wilder until they terminate in the gorgeous mountains of Tyrol. 
1 could not however see much of this scenery as it grew dork 
in about an hour and a half after I left Vienna. At about 10 in 
the night I was at Salzburg in Tyrol. 

In the morning I was delighted to find myself surrounded 
by lofty hills and high peaks,—covered in this season Mrith snow 1 
^Izburg is beautifully situated in the midst of these bills, and 
op the rapid stream Sslza. Both banks of this river are banked 
by precipitous crags, and the greenish and crystal water of the 
river ni^es between. 
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The hiU8 od ‘the leA huik aie trowned by a feudal castle of 
the ele^th oenturyi||ikf0hich dwelt the ^ous Bishops of 
Salzburg who combii^ the power of princes of the German Ein> 
{we with the dignity of ecclesiastics. On the right bank, high on 
the precipitous rodis is a Cathedral (.built in 1614) of white 
marble. Salzburg beside its mediaeval history and its picturesque 
situation has another claim to tlie attention of travellers;—it is 
the birth place aUi§Brt. - , 

After breakntsr I left Salzburg and went further westn'urd 
into tliu Kingdom uf Bavaria. • Soutlieni Bavaria with its hills and 
woods and picturesque villages is a very pretty country. Long 
after leaving Salzburg and entering Bararia I could ,8till see the 
Salzburg Alps, covered nnth snow in this season. I passed by 
Traunstein pleasantly sitmited above tiie Traun, and soon after 
came to the picturesque vnllage of Bergen, beautifully situated 
amidst a vast ampitheatre of hills and pine forests. The valley in 
which the village was situated as well iis the village itself were all 
covered with snow, and the village Church \rith its spire and with 
the small cluster of houses around it looked very pretty in the 
midst of this white landscape. Soon after 1 came to the lake called 
Chiemsee with the village Prieo situated on it—and with its tliree 
wooded isliinds seen at a distance. In olden times one . of these 
islands contained an Abbey another a Nunner)' and tlie third was 
a Kitchen garden for tlie .•Vbbey and the Nunnery. Remote from 
the world the monks and nuns seem to have made a very com¬ 
fortable anangement for themselves in Uie midst of this beautifpl 
lake I Leaving Prien behind we crossed the river Inn and reached 
Rosenheim an important dty in Bavaria. I was now witltin 40 
miles from Munich the capital of Bavaria, and yrithin jo miles 
from the celebrated batile-beld of Hohenlinden—but being pressed 
lor time I could not visit those places. I left Rosenheim aud now 
turned southward to go through Tyrol, into Italy. 

Nearly the whole of the route from Rosenheim to Innsbruck, 
the capital of Tyrol, we followed the course of tlie Inn river. 
The valley is beautiful, narrowing itself into a gorge in some places 
and widening itself in other places, and admitting fine views as hir 
as the snow covered mountains in the South. 

Innsbruck (literally Inn-bridge) »the capital of TjtoI, and is 
a charming place situated in a valley surrounderl on every bv 
lofty mountains, in this season covered with snoa*. The iiugni- 
ficent tomb of the Emperor Maximilian I. in the Cathedral of 
Innsbruck is the principul sight of the town. Tire sancophagus is 
ornamented with 24 bas-reliefe in pure white canum marble, the 
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workitMlBsb^ of wiooh is wondufoUy eltboreted and beautiful. 
The 9 oasata ace taken irom the- life .QiMl 4 |||^^paor, and armies 
und battles, courts and camps, processions religious lestivities 
iire sculptbred with a skill and vigour and life like truth, which 
are. remarkable. Coloesol bronze statues of >4 distinguished per¬ 
sons mostly of the house of Austria surround this sarcophagus, 
while the bronze statue of the Emperm' himself is on the top of 
the sarcophagus. - ’ 

The inlace of Innsbruck built by Maria Theresa in 17^0 stands 
close to this Church, and upon the cite of the old ]>alace of the 
great Emperor Charles V. Innsbruck is himous for glass painting,— 
and I visited oae of the best bouses where this indusliy' is carried 
on, and orders for painted windows for Churches, etc., are 
executed. 

> On the day thid I left Innsbruck for Italy I saw in tlie news¬ 
papers the announcement thiit Bismarck liad asked the German 
I’urliamenl fur an increase of the army on peace footing by o%*er 
40,opo men. The German anny (on peace footing) was about 
430,000, and the increase asked for unll thus bring it to close upon 
half a million. Germany is immensely strong as all the world 
knows : but the Germans themselves know but too well that tliey 
need be strong. No other nation in Europe is so siirroimded and 
hemmed in by powers more or less hostile as Germany is by the 
gigantic power of Rpssia on one side and by France on the otlier, 
ciUmly preparing herself for the hour of revenge. In this ciitical 
situation, Germany must needs be strong, feebleness or disintegra¬ 
tion would be national death. The genius of Bis-niarck has in our 
times welded together the scattered German speaking races into 
one united nation. Tliere was much unwillingness at first agaiitst 
this union, much jealousy against the ascendanc)’ of Prussia. But 
fifteen years of union have done their work, and you cannot mix 
and talk with Gemrans, even in the remotest frontiers of the 
Empire witliout feeling that the whole nation has come to 
appreciate the value of the union. There is still among the 
extr^e conservative classes a lingering regret for the good old 
times when: Hanover, Ba\'aria and other states were separate 
kingdoms with virtual khigs. But with the mass of the German 
people this feeling scarcely exists to-day; a strong national feeling 
reigns supreme, strengthened by the glorj' of the victories achiev¬ 
ed by the uniteid ludiott. Even in Hanover, which was annexed 
by Piussia before the uvrisn of 1871, and which has therefore lost 
all autxnomy as a sep^te slate in the empire, the irational 
feeling is for the union rather than against iU Hanoverian De- 
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putie$. in tbe Impeml Partiameiit nften co-operate with the 
mialiaU to try and tliMrt Bismarck; but the opposition loses 
force year aHer year«< 

. " We were dreamers before,*' as a Hamverian told me, ” we 
are trying to be practical men now/* Tiiere is more truth in this 
ilian one would suppose. The Germans though among the bravest 
nations of Europe have ever been somewhat of dreamers! 
With their matchless and undent wealth of intellect they were 
wanting in the vigour of youthful political life. Prussia which 
formed itself into a kingdom^ in recent times exactly supplies 
this want. The Prussian Germans whose history during the 
hist 200 years has been a history of vigorous struggles and unscru¬ 
pulous annexations were exactly the people who could cement the 
scattered German races together with their young energy and 
igoiir, into one great Empire. Germany represents the intellect,* 
and Prussia the will of that great Empire. Goethe and Schiller, 
Kunt und Hegel, and the two Humboldts were true bom Germans. 
But the ruugh strong men who since the time of Frederick the 
Gresit downwards have by hard continuous strokes shaped king¬ 
doms and empires have been mostly Prussians. The union there- 
tore is as happy as it is beneficial to the cause of humanity; and 
the great and patriotic achievement effected by the genius of Bis¬ 
marck is the most remarkable event in histor\* since X\\t French 
Revolution. And the union is one whi<*h will last, as tlie Germans 
appreciate its utility. 

But where is the bold prophet who can say the same thing of 
the Austrian Empire ? .Austria at one time was the master of 
Italy, the ri\'al of France, aud the head of the confederation of 
German races. But ever since the time of Frederick the Great, 
the Imuse of Austria has had less and less influence witli the 
German states, until in our time all such influence was fluaUy 
extinguished in the field of Sadowa. Italy too with the help of 
France has thrown off the Austrian yoke, and modem Austria is 
very unlike Austria of the middle ages. 

But it is not reverses in battle fields or tlie loss of territoiy* 
that makes Austria weak. It is the internal organization ^ 
the Dual Government wluch makes it weak. Mo^m Austria 
is composed of three different nations, differing in race, in 
language, in sympathies and interests. The tract of coufitiy' 
from Vienna to the Adriatic Sea, including the Tyrol ii 
by Gennans^—^'utons like their nortliertr brethren and tpeaking 
the German tongue. Hungary m the other hand is inlsdiited 
by the Magayrs,~a most curious race,—and the only mm-Aiyau 
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ChriiUU ncC'in Entope, bting o( the Turaesen Chinese •fionily. 

Strong m wW> yigonm in action, almost Aeroe ip their patriotism, 
the Magayirs are detennined to be consulted and heard cm every a 
question relating to the empire; and they and the Germans * 
therefore form the Dual Government' of the empire. But there ; 
IB still another race^^tKe Slavs, inhabiting Bohemia and many 
other parts of empire, who have not hitherto had much 
]nfluence< in administration, but who are gradually awakening 
to a conacioiusness of their political importance. There are 
millions of Slavs under Russia, and the Slavs of Turkey are 
shaking off the Musalman yoke ; so that it is easy to foresee the 
Slavs will yet be a great power in Europe. But the Magayrs 
will not let their supremacy and independence go without a 
struggle to the death, and the Germans who virtually form the 
reigning house and the Govemment of Austria will not allow them** 
selves to be extinguished. The future of the Dual, or rather 
Triple Govemment is a problem therefore which 1 leave to 
wiser he^ than mine to conjecture. It is possible to con¬ 
ceive a complete disruption of the Austrian Empire,—the 
Germans merging in Gennany, the Slavs combining with th^ 
Russian and Turiciah Slavs, and the MagB>T Hungarians formiggii 
little. Swiuerland of Huugary, guarding their mdependeoce lik^ 
tiger at bay, by a struggle to death. But these are wild conjec¬ 
tures, What is certain is that the heterogeneous constitution 
of what is called the Austrian Empire makes her weak alike 
attackaftd-for defence; and as local and race-patriotism. gro5^ 
more oacre among the Hungarians and the Slavs, as it is do¬ 
ing year by year, the continued unit}* of thf/AAtnau Empire 
be nmre and more difficult. \ 
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4 BRAffMrN'S TRIP TO EtmOPE. 

Few Indians who on the thresliold of their career have 


sf>umed the placid delights of indigenous society to live laborious 
daj-s in the vortex of English life are content to keep the welling 
flood of their reminiscences and impressions within the limits of 
the home circle. The press teems with views of European 
manners as observed on a P. and 0. quarter-deck or in the parlour 
of a London lodging-house ; while tliose whose rank has given* 
them a golden key to the group of exclusive coteries that dubs 
itself society rarely condescend to communicate their experiences 
to their humbler fellow-subjects. Thus the vast mechanism of our 


national existence is still a sealed book to millions who are more 
interested than ourselves in studying its complex conditions, 
^feanks to the enterprise of Mr. T. N. Mukhaiji the veil has at 
lOgth been partially lifted. His status as delegate from Goveni- 
ment at the very successful. Exhibition of Indian and Colonial 
pMucts held in London in i886 gave him. opportunities for 
'’|nich Englishmen far more highly-placed may sigh in vain. 
Iwomthe Royal Family downwards, all classes vied with one 
dnotber irf dein^ honour to the distinguished strangers who for 
aTeW deh'ghtfuL months thronged the streets. To them the palaces 
^ OUT ari^ocracy opened wide their portals, and men of action, 
sdence. apd of letters extended the right hand of fellowship, 
^y, maijy^ of the delegates contrived to penetrate the iron 
baHie^wiilTiWiiich John Bull is wont to guard his domestic 
.felipty.NfllHrUittle- book in which Mr. Mukhaiji has given his 
trapreastoSiKb tjie world contains more than one charming 
“ intenoc"'^MKfa 'evokes a si^ of Tond regret from the breast of 
an 'Eagtth^Bi|e doomed to years of isoladou' from refining 


“ intBrioc”'S(J| 
an 

influenoea.:^ 
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track that leads to Europe Mr. Mukhatjl 
Hindu, he eschewfid the wtiled 
|be ^^ 0 ^. tables of the go^'ship M^/ 
■f tad i^okedtus fhi^I mealM^ breed 
i own fireside. Hence.be wa»ableki retain 
twite-bom { and to view with a philoeopldc 
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eye on his felky«r<^ftseengers' teihper of a diet too'Mch 

in nitrogancma elements^ To this cause most ^o be ascribed the 
roseate hues with which h6 is prone to invest the most trivial in¬ 
cidents 6r the voyage. The discipline maintained on board filled 
him with wonder. Everyone, he says, knew his duty and per¬ 
formed it with alacrity. Thus not the slightest confusion hap¬ 
pens even when, winds roar and waves rise mountain-high. 
That gloomiest of panoramas ma<lc up of .\den's amphitheatre 
of ash-heaps only serves to point the moral that wherever the 
Englishman has gone he has brought in his train commerce, peace 
and prosperity. This optimism was, indeed, disturbed by an 
attack on the fundamental doctrine of Hinduism delivered by a 
too-zealous American Missionary who joined the vessel in Eg}'pt. 
The fierce polemics that ensued were stayed—as the Battle of 
the Bees in Virgil’s Georgies—by the intervention of superior 
force. “ The wind rose, the weather became unpleasant, high 
waves dashed against the vessel, making it roll lieayily, the whole 
deck was inundated with spray, and both the Missionary and 
his audience telt that they were going to be turned inside out." 

But Mr. Mukha^i reserves the fullest vials of his eloquence 
of his first impressions of London. The smoke and bustle of 
oor Modem Rome did not prevent his remarking the scrupulous 
cleanliness everywhere visible, " Everything was neat and clean 
—the streets, the ^hops and the houses. There was no stink in the 
road, no filth left accumulated in any place. The glass of the 
shop windows looked as transparent as glass could be, and thef 
wo^, brass and iron used in the construction of the shops and 
houses shone as much like mirror as constant scraping and mb- ‘ 
bing otuld make them do. Frequent use of soiip water even iin* 
parted a glossiness to the steps leading to dooru~<iys.'’ His ad¬ 
miration became amazement on arriving at the modest hotel 
where quarters bad been reserved for the Indian ^'isitors. It is 
characteristic of the man that he at once instituted a comparison 
between the Englishman and the native of India very unfavour¬ 
able to thO la^r. Though their religion inculcates physical 
purity the Hindus are, it seems mere whited sepulchres. for 
a desqKJt*' be sighs “ like Akbar or Peter the Great to force us to 
learn ;ud ptecUse: all that we ought leatp end practise!” 
Had Mr, MnkbaQi been imvileged, under suitable police escort, 
to penewntc the^veoesses of an East-End slum or the still ibuler 
si^ in which thfrTdtcss of Liverpool and MtnchdKer are 
content to wallow his rhapsodies would have been less thrilling, 
b# he would cotainiy have iiecognized more than one touch of 
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nature t^figbig the whole world into luoshjp. The subterranean 
Railway that annihilates distances, in our wilderness of streets 
it> for a foil share of admiration, with its myriads of 
pas^ngers whose silence contrasted strangely with the high tones 
in which the Indians ^ thought proper to converse. Our 
autlior was fascinated by the dazzling pictorial advertisements 
that cover ever}'blank w^l, and stunned by the roar of 13,000 
cabs not to speak of countless heavier %'ehicles. But iU^'as.the 
full tide of human life that swells in those vast arteries that 
especially moved hin% to adii^ration. “ Go wherever you will, 
the main streets are so blocked with passers-by who habitually 
walk at a more rapid pace than we in India, that two men can 
hardly (indroomto go abreast." The eager intentness and the 
self-assertion $0 conspicuous in the London crowd contrast imin- 
fully with the dtxU and hopeless resignation which is the pre- • 
duinjimnt note wherever Indians most do congregate. 

Our author was not, however, so powerfully attracted by the 
outward aspects of the great dty as to despise tlie calm joys of 
the English fireside. He follows one of the successful toilm to bis 
luzurious home, and thus depicts the happy Kours which crowm a 
banker’s well spent day. ** As soon as dinner was hnislied the 
whole family repaired to the drawing room. A dieerfitl fire was 
burning which shed a soothir^ influence all over the room and 
imbued the mind of every one present with a sense of voluptuous 
comfort * * * The matron of the house preside over the family 
assemblage* She sat on her chair with needle work on her lap 
surround^ by her young ones, one on a sofa, one on a low chair, 
while two squatted on the ground near her feel along witli a 
sleepy dog whom they began by turns to tease and fondle. The 
young Miss of eighteen just returned from the Continent was asked 
for music. She went to the piano and sung, while a young 
neighbour invited to dinner stood by her side and turned om the 
pages of the music. Mwiwhile the master of the family, re¬ 
clining on his easy chair was enjo}ing a quiet nap, dreamiog 
of the bright faces with whk^ God had blessed him.'' It is 
hardly necessary to add that Mr. Mukhaiji was a devoted 
adorer of the lair goddesses to whom these sweet surroundings 
owe their greatest churnt Might not/' be asks witli pardonable 
ecstasy ** the brightest diamond that Satiajit possessed in days.ctf, 
yore add to the charms which kind nature so lavishly sboiaiBred 

on the.Engjishwoman? Might W the mdiant spring, jbbwigjtk 
washed nnd deaned by an early shower, droop knd sigh 
tears, jealous of the tmhncss of ber blooming face , Might not 

•r* 
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the unblemished snow that wraps the Northern ebne with a 
sheet of white covet a little transparency from her smooth, soft 
skin ? Or might not the red rose, alwa3r8 glowing with variety 
wish to'steal a little tinting from her ruddy cheeks 7 The most 
bigoted ascetic could not blame appreciative youths snatching a 
kiss ftom these moist crimson Ups, at the sight of which the 
bright red coral would wish to lie for ever and ever under the 
deep." Uo is fain to admit, hon’ever, that this seductive ideal 
would not satisfy the average oriental connoisseur. His country' 
man, it seems, see nought to adipire in English beauty save the 
complexion, and are as much inclined as female critics nearer 
liome to pick each several perfection to pieces. They stand in 
special awe of the rebellious spirit which works in the depths of 
tile softest eyes and is betrayed by the nervous twitcliings of the 
. slenderest fingers. It would be welt for the future of the type 
of civilisation tlmt India is destined to evolve if the sex have 
possessed a little of tlie seU^me spirit: “ Give us," our author 
implores " Give us mothers like English mothers to bring up our 
boys: young girls to spur impetuous youths to noble deeds: 
wives to steer our manhood safely through the whirlpools of life, 
and elegant ladies to refine, revive, and invigorate our rotten 
society—tfwn India will be regenerated in twenty years' time.'' 

There is a strong family likeness between the exhibitions 
whid), in lliese latter days, succeed each other with such 
bewildering rapidity. But the Indo-Colonial show, the motive 
of Mr. Mukhaiji's travels, possessed this peculiar merit that it 
opened the tyei of a large section of the English people to the 
fact that their tiny island was the kernel of a worldrshadoWing 
emigre. John Bull has but small fancy for abstract ideas, but he 
revels in actualities. Great was the gathering of countr}’ cousins 
in the Albert Hall—that pretentious reduction of the Roman 
Coliseum while casts a lurid shadow over smug South Kensington 
ajid serves as an ugly foil to the gilt monstrosity commemorating 
the virtues of Albert the Good. Its interior revealed many a 
spectacle undreamed of by homestaying &itons. There nught be 
seen - a life-h'ke patch of Indian jungle, peopled by monkeys, 
depbaots and tigers, grining, fighting, or gathering for the deadly 
^ng tiGcardiag to their several wonts in picturc'books. The 
proper study of mankind was facilitated by models of the diffisrent 
varieties of the human race which make India their habitat But 
the chief, atpraction for the English mob Avas the Indian artisans 
who plied tl^ trades under Sir John Tyler’s watchful e)'e, in 
stolid iudiSerence to the intense cariosity they excited. " A dense 
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crowd ahtays stood tbere^ looking at our men as they wove 
the gold brocade and sang the patterns of the carpet. They 
were as much astonished to see the Indians produce works ot 
art with the aid of rude apparatus they themselves had dis¬ 
carded long ago, ^ a Hindu would be to see a chimpanzee offi¬ 
ciating as a priest at a funeral ceremony and reading out Sanskrit 
texts from a palm-leaf book spread before him/' These not 
untutored Indians had to undergo a constant file tire of such 
questions as “ How maii)^ wives have you ?*' Do you know our 
Jim in the onety-oneth Regijnent out in Injy ?" But the pardon¬ 
able pride engendered by this lionizing had anon a severe frill A 
young lady whose acquaintance was made by Mr. Mukbaiji was 
deliglited with everj'thing I said, expressed her astonishment at 
my know'Iedge of English, and complimeoted me on the perform¬ 
ance of the band brought from my country, viz., the West Indiigi 
band, composed of Negroes and MuIIattos, which compliment 
made me wince a little 1 And, like the slave told off to mar 
the triumph of the Roman general by whispered admonitions of 
deatli and the funenU pyre, so there lurked the Anglo-Indian. 
One of this much maligned class ruffled oifr^ author much by ma¬ 
jestically stalking up in the Exhibition and addressing him as 
"Slave." Here, however, Mr. Mukhaiji's.undoub^d sense of 
humour appears to have failed him: for the colonels imperious¬ 
ness was born of that love of " chaff" to which most Englishmen 
are addicted. But his reception as a whole, wasVar warmer than our 
insular reserve usually accords to the stranger. It is not without 
excellent reason that Mr. Mukhaiji dedicates his book to the 
People of Great Britain and Ireland, in gratitude for their kindness 
to the author during his sojourn in their country. 

For him the next interesting, section of the Exhibition was, 
naturally, its fine display of Indian economic products. He 
catalogues ^’arious species of gums, which in these days when 
the main source of supply is closed by civil war, possesses a greatly 
enltanced value. Shippers might find it worth their while to export 
the gum from the Indian acada (bdbla) or the still commoner 
exudation from the hedge-plant called Jibal. Vegetable dyes 
^ere.to^be seen galore, now little known to consumers but des¬ 
tined to play an important part as the present reaction agajnst 
the' abominable anilines assumes wider proportions. The export 
of fibres, drugs and silks was proved by this exhibitioit to be 
in its infrincy. But the man of science was abroad I'' Hietexious 
zeal us he peeped through his microscope on the larvQs of* some 
rare species of silk-producer, be compotzd with the 
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efilhii^ia^m displayed by the youngs energetic c^fiur mhe' examitm 
in ike preeence ef the terrified temindar the capahilitke of eoii 
and the trace V a half^ffaeed water<oure€ from a concealed 
toell e^Uh the bbiect ^f increaeing the land revenue of a village 
on the expiration of the thirty years settlefnei^tl* This exquisite 
word^pkture is^one instance out of manj’ of Mr« Mukharji’s 
power to gild the dullest technology with the bright rays of &ncy. 
Who is to^blame, he asks, for the undoubted fact that India from 
an industrial point of view is still a desert, and that her incaU 
culable resources are still inadequately exploited ? He very justly 
complains of the absence of an ofGcial bureau, in London or else¬ 
where, charged with the duty of watching over her commercial 
interests* But with his wonted candour he shifts the chief burden 
of responsibility to the shoulders of his countr}*men. They still 
pj'efer declamation to acti9n, and stand stubbornly on . ancient 
ways, regardless of that inexorable law of nature w*hidi makes 
sustained progress essential to healthy, life. Superior as he deems 
them to their English masters in intellectuality, gentleness, and 
resp^ for the ties of kinsliip, they are deficient in the stern but 
necessary virtues of physical courage, eaterprize and self-reliance* 
It may, in<ked be doubted whether Mr. Mukiiarji's diffidence 
be not carried too frir; and whether he does the educated Bengalis 
lull justice by comiuiring them with so rampantly progressive a race 
HSthe Anglo-Saxon. If he knew a little more of the Russians, for 
instance, or the Latin races of Southern Europe the contrast would 
not be so startling. He would, perhaps, recognize that the laissez- 
faire whict) he is constantly throwing in his countrj^men’s teeth 
has its counterpart in other lands, whose inliabitants» to use Lord 
Erskine's wor^ on a memorable occasion, are rendered effeminate 
by the scAness of their climate. It is easy to fall into the mis- 
t^e which mars the utility of Buckle s magnificent History of 
Civittoition—to attach an exaggerated importance to natural en- 
\ironinents as. a fiictor in the formation of national character. 
But students of sodologj^ will agree that the fiercer the struggle 
for life the , rnore likely is a nation to develope. those militant 
qualities which must enable it to outstrip rivals reared under gentler 
auspices. It is to tlie credit of Bengal that so many of her; sons 
should give free play to a spirit of adventure undreamed of by 
their fathers. HUt she can produce men of Mr. Mukhaiji’s stamp 
is in itself a of encouragement to one who loves hjs, 

Indian brothers 1^1, tKpjgb he may not condescend to flatter 
their vanity or gkM .ovOT their view. 

\ F. H. SKRIXEV 
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What is Historj' ? Historj*, aocordinf^ to our view of it, is 
not the mere relation of fans—tlioiij^h undoubtedly that is com* 
prised in one great province of Histor>'. 

Nor is it what is usually adle<I the philosophical part of his¬ 
tory the philosophy of facts, the relation between cause aifti 
effect. History does not—or what we rather mean—ought not 
to trace merely the rise and full of Empires, the revolutions and 
counter-revolutions of states, the marches and counter-marches 
of armies. This would not be history. It« would be mere narra¬ 
tion. There is a higher protHnee, a nmre important, and peculiarl}' 
the province of history, that is to trace the progress of the 
human mind, the internal development of individtdl and social 
existence, making it in its different stages ns influenced by external 
events, the development in other words, of civilization. Thus 
considered History appears to us to preseut an unity to form 
one harmonious whole, linking together, in the chain of cause 
and effect events the most remote and distinctive and mark¬ 
ing and making them all point to one gresit end. The great Lord 
Bacon did not think himself unworthily employed when he sat 
itonm to trace the advancement of human learning but surely it 
a a much higher task, a more enterprising eflTort, to trace the pro¬ 
gress of the human mind, of humanity, of the indmdual and 
social life of mankind, to observe how civilization has progressed 
step by step, how hroni evil good has been educed, how from evil 
go<^ has sprung, how through all ages the social aspect has been 
pretty much the same one of progress. How* the machinery 
employed in alt ages to bring about the leading end of society 
thmjgh often very dissimilar, has invariably tended to Imng 
about the same result—to advance some great end ;-^ow 
wrong and injustice have always been followed, bf 
tido, bow moral causes have silently I'orked ou|; (raat ends 
tending more directly to advance dvilization thtm poStical or 
physical causes thus indicating unmistakably the hand of God in 
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history,—bow nations have grown in prosperity and de^yed, and 
how .cities, once of great and unrivalled prosperity have been 
levelled with the dust and been e&ced. 

We do not intend to say anything here of different kinds of 
Ihstory or of the different historians, that the world has produced. 
We shall merely confine ourselves to some of the uses of historj’ 
.and shall endeavour to trace a distinction between works of fic¬ 
tion and liistory. We shall have ample scope for sucli a subject 
in such a work as Mr. Myers’ “ Remains of Lost Empires." 

Professor Smyth whom many </ our readers may remember 
as the once popular lecturer of History at Oxford thus writes 
“ Large and comprehensive views ; the connexion of causes and 
effects, the.steady and'often slow, and at the time unperceived 
habits of general principle, habits of calm speculation of foresight 
of deliberative and growing wisdom, these are the lessons of in¬ 
struction arid these the best advantages to be derived from a study 
of histoiy.” 

The great end of all history is to teach future wisdom by the 
errors of the past. To us it appears immaterial to know precisely 
when the battle of Paniput >vas fought, when Scotland was 
annexed to Engtand, when India was made a distant proconsulate 
of the British Empire. These are historical matters of fact. A 
more important study assuredly is to observe in what way the 
destiny of India affected by the Mahomedan conquest; in - 
what way the destinies of Scotland have been affected by the 
union whether it has been productive of good or as Andrew Fair- 
service in Rob Roy in his Scotch way of thinking expressed 
hftnself that “ through it, puir aduU, Scotland suffers enough by 
these blackguard loons of excisemen ; and guagers, tliat has come 
dowm on her like locusts since the sad and sorrowful union," in 
what way the destinies of past nations now almost effete are 
likely to be effected by the influences of Christianity. 

We are all aware that in endeavouring to say anything on a 
subject,.ou which so much might be said, we might indulge in 
n^ pid declamations, or in general remarks; we shall therefore 
tl^ow in.as fc'^ general remarks as possible endeavouring to point 
out i)pt; SO much the several uses of history as that principal and 
impoTtuit pme—its teaching us future wisdom by the experience 
of thepuL 

There where History and Biography &de into each 

other, ;Wta^re it it difiSbuU to distinguish the one from the other 
and i^en as regards point fippm which we view them, the 
uses of the one come to be ideodfied with the uses of the other. 
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Indeed'Lord &-oughani has very justly remarked that histCKy is 
beat stftdicd m the biographies of great men. The lives of 
gres^ men are important. They illustrate the times ii} which 
they lived. The ambition and intrigues of great men have pro¬ 
duct revolutions. THb energies of great men turned in a channel 
for good .have worked, more good for society and dvilissation than 
many political revolutions. 

B^ween, however, works of history and works of fiction, 
owing to the facilities of travelling, a third class •differing from 
either and j’et illustrating both, is now rapidly growing into 
fashion ; and of this class is Mr. Myers's book. Mr. Myers 
draws a contrast between Eastern and Western Asia, and ascribes 
the present flourishing state of the nations East of the Indus 
und on the Gangetic valleys to the influence of Western dvilisa- 
lion brought to bear on them through the medium of the British 
Government. 

Comparatively speaking some of the ancient dries of India 
from their monuments and their antiquarian remains present un¬ 
mistakable signs of great age. But side by ^ide with their ruins, 
the living dries, strikingly still oriental in the narrowness of their 
streets, in their squalor and in their want of sanitation, exist. 
Not so mth the ruined dties on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The genius and the veiy' life of these have long passed away. 
Their castles are mouldering into mounds of earth, their temples 
are desolate, their crumbling palaces and houses are desolate, 
tenanted by the hyena or jackal or desecrated by the filthy 
ciKampments of the wandering Bedounis. 

The beu’ildering confusion of ruins in dreaiy desolation roll 
out their desolate reaches, till the sky in pity drops down upon 
it, or till the traveller turns away from the sad spectacle with a 
shudder at the inexorable fulfilment of scriptural propbec}'. 
Athens in daca}’, with the ruins of the Acropolis crown^ by the 
falling pillars of the Parthenon is not half so mournful as the 
first glimpse of the ruins of Palmyra, the once fiunous city of 
the Pdms,—the capital of Zenobia famed in fiction and in song. 
No one who has overlooked the mins of Palmyra will ‘ ever 
have the picture erased from his memory: the grand coUosade 
haif proatrate, the vast number of pillars solitary and grsepedj 
the-tall monumental columns of marble tottering with the 
cohAiSed deSris of fallen porticos, of mausoleums,‘s^'thdniiBs 
of terbples the lofty tower tombs which* stand as 8eQteelii*bf 
death lining the approaches to the now silent city, Ae lofty 
pillars of the temple of the sun, Mil beautiful though in ruins 
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and utter waste of desolated plains which Burrotunl the 
spot, arc all significant - of that dr^d desolation which now 
sita enthroned here. Here as among the ruins on the plains of 
Mesopotamia or on the once fertile fields of Babylonia, the silence 
of the deserted city is the silence of death. But it is not alone the 
utter air of desolation reigning around which draws attention 
to these ruins. It is tlie rapidity with which the hand of time 
cfhices ami obliterates them. No illustration of this is so striking 
us that of Nineveh. Mr. La>’ard whose name will be associated 
mth tlie discoveries of Nineveh could not help remarking when 
bidding adieu to the scenes of bis labor: *' Some one, who 
may hereafter tread upon the spot where the grass grows again 
over these Assyrian ruins may indeed suspect that } liave been 
relating a vision." 

The sands on the plains of Mesopotamia and Babylon bury 
the ruins out of sight quickly. Altliough there may still be seen 
after the recent excavations, the winged bulls which once guarded 
the palace of Senacherib who can say how soon time may not 
again bury these sites.or cover them mth sand. Standing among 
these (hsurted ruins, imagination can once again repeople the 
deserted plain and restore the deserted Avail, as in the days ol' 
Nineveh's glory, the Assyrian busts issued from their portals and 
bound for distant conquest, poured across the distant Tigris; 
it can again view the distant circling ramparts once again guarded 
by Uie As8>'rian sentinels; it can again people its halls and 
courts, of its many chambered palaces. But the storm clouds 
of dust which now sweep across these tenantless ruins recall the 
truveUer to the dreary present, the spell is soon broken. Instead 
of the noise and the glitter and U\e movement of bannered hosts, 
the pomp and pageantry of oriental life, the mirth and volup* 
tuousoess of eastern courts, there is dulln^ and desolation. 
When' the immortal ten thousand under Xenophon hurried past 
)ts,pn{QlMing gates and mined leagues, four centuries before our 

tbe ruins bf this great city were pointed out at Mespila, 
thirtees centuries ago the Roman and Persian armies fought on 
the vtp'under winch lay buried its ruins. Both armies were 
utMMPSokns that they Avere trampling over the remams of that 
city whidij^jipe ruled the destinies of all that country for which 
each wap iiop^ mtending. Thus does history forget their ntunes, 
thus does afive the past cities of once what were domihant 
empires. «,>< *, 

. There is much tn Mr. Myers'* work which is interesting, ft noi 
only vivwily descrilies cities long passed awaA- and forgotten, bm 
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it gjv^ rise to some problems which every reader of history 
would wish to solve. What are the causes of the decadence of 
eastern states—^the entire obliteration of their ancient cities—the. 
very e&cement of these landmarks by time which once indi- 
cat^ the sites on yhich their ruins stood. Is the growth and 
development of nations analogous to that of man ? Are pro¬ 
gress and development as regards nations, to be inevitably follow¬ 
ed by decadence and decay ? Do the mined cities of Carthage, 
Troy or Palmyra, Babylon, Persepolis and Afameca, and the ruins 
in Ancient Greece, Babylonia,^Egypt and Palestine indicate that 
history' may repeat itself, as regards the great cities of our own days ? 
Will the ancient monarchies that once flourished in the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, that rose on the table lands of Iran, 
that once held sway in the Empires of Western Asia, that shed 
their light on the annals of past history with meteoric brilliancy^ 
only to be quenched in the future waters of utter oblivion be a 
prototype of the monarchies and empires of the present day or 
will they stand isolated in history as solitary landmarks in time 
attesting the truth of a higher than man's avenging power ? The 
fulfilment of a hard cast-iron prophecy which time inexorably 
worked out. Both historical writers and the writers of Action 
w'ho have written on these interesting and wonderful remains of 
antiquity point to this Aict, and thus we may safely conclude that 
there is no reason why the popular expression, attributing an exis¬ 
tence to a nation, and treating it as having independent capacities 
of acting and suffering, should be without a philosophical justiflea- 
tion. There is also a probability of the strongest kind that, in 
some points, there would be an analogy between national and 
individual life. 

And that which we apply to one nation may also, perhaps be 
applicable to the collection of nations which we term the world. 
An essay some time ago appeared from the pen of a clev'er writer 
in which an elaborate attempt had been made to prove that the 
education of the world answered to tliat of an individual, was ne¬ 
cessarily conducted in the same way and tended in the same 
direction. 

All such analogies, howev^ require to be closely watched. 
One analogy may be true, and another that seems like it may be 
fajlse; and it does not follow that because the analogy is its 
truth has any practical importance. It may, for example; b« true 
that the growth of the moral and'intell^ual feedtm^man 
generally may closely resemble thm of an individual U^'Drtt'peint 
and yet that after that point considerable divmgefte^ j^y pre- 
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sratitpelf. Andeven sp&rwthe truth extends, it mey not be 
of any direct toefit to individuals to perceive tbM the aoah^y 
exists. But even if its truth were admitted it by no means follows 
that the. companion analogy between the' life of a n^ion and 
the life of an individual is true. 

Each analogy must be closely tested \y the facts that we 
can bring to illustrate, prove, or discard it. We do not propose 
to enter into the question as to what analt^es between nations 
and men‘may exist, but merely '^h to ofkr a few rnnarks on 
the felsehood of the particular analogy that Cicero has alluded to. 
Whether it be true or felse seems 'to us a question not only oi 
speculative but of practical importance. It is not a point that is 
immatoial. If nations as inevitably decay as men do, we cannot 
escape from the depression of political pessimism; and one 
particular form which the theory has taken and which represents 
'democracy as the necessary end of all societies is calculated to 
cxerdse a peculiarly disheartening inQuence on the generation to 
which we belong. 

■ We may first of all inquire what are the nations to which the 
analogy is in any way applicable. Clearly it cannot be api^ied 
to barl^ous'nations. They may attain a sort of superiority of 
barbarism and then misfortune may cut them off; but there is no 
resemblance between their history and the history of individuals 
closer than that which can be drawn between all things that come 
to an end. The causes of decay need not in the least lie in the 
barbarous nation itself. The 'Tartars and the Red Indians ma>' 
be roughly classed together. The Tartars are thriving and the 
Red Iiulians are dying away ; but it is not because there is an)' 
ifiherent difference in the character of the nations but because 
the Red Indians underwent the misfortune which the Tartars 
escaped of being suddenly brought in contact mth nations much 
mote advanced than themselves. The great nations of the East 
and more especially China,' also lie without the pale of the 
analogy. That a nation should go through many stages of 
growth and then, stop, and that it should rest at a particular point 
of progress during thousands of years, is as unlike the fete of 
individMals who, within a few tens of years are necessarily hurried 
to thu as any thing copld be; and it is impossible to suppose 
that the have been accept^ if the history of 

China had been Wwn to those who framed or received it. 

U we reflect on (ha instances which a Roman of the days 
of AugMtua co^d have had before him as materials on which to 
base the anal<^ we may see that the nations to which Cicero 
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referred were the Western nations of Aaia^ Assyria, and Persia 
and the little communities of Greece. These had shot up, attain¬ 
ed maturity and died, 'fhe inhabitants of modem Europe who 
have echoed Cicero's dictum have also had the instance of Im¬ 
perial Rome to addM that with which Cicero was familiar. 

Chaldia, Syria, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia, attest 
the vandalism of time. 

The countries over which their kings once ruled w*ith a 
despotic s\vay have now become silent and desolate extensive 
ruins, the broken arch and ^he fragmentary pillar alone, now 
attest the remains of the then once proud capitals. Those capitals 
have long since been crushed under the weight of prophecy." 
They have been broken dow*n ** by the tramp of passing centuries." 
A hoary antiquity now rests on the worn hills of Palestine too 
truly attesting the truth of its dread prophetic judgment* Silence 
reigas in the Syrian valleys. A drea<l desolation broods over the 
plains of Mesopotamia. Elam lies waste. The silence of the 
Chaldian plains and the grim ruins of Babyloti point to the judg¬ 
ment and tlte sentence which in one moment bereft Nebuchad- 
neuar of his Empire arid his reason. Thus have passed aw*ay 
some of the great nations of the East. 


G. W. CLINE. 
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Sketches of the lives of great men, even when lightly 
drawn, are subjects of interest to all inquiring minds. It may be 
that they are to removed from our ovn\ sphere, yet we like to 
ponder over their utterances, and to measure their actions, linking 
promise and performan^—testing whether the latter comes short 
of the former, and* if it does, seeking the reasons* thereof; and 
then we pass judgment whether the man is truly great or for* 
tnitously so. Such is the case regarding the lives of the great 
who live and move in a sphere far removed from the lines of our 
own livee, and even beyond t.he bounds of our own country, but, 
when the record rega^ the life or lives of the great ones of 
the earth who live and act within the limits of our own rotation, 
the interest of thoughtful men is deepened, and the interest of 
even the careless i^ awakened. Self-preservation is the law of 
our being, and applies also to the ingathering of the harvest of 
otir daily toil, and all men become keenly alive to the actions of 
any <Mte who may improve the hai^’est or lighten the toil, or who 
may deprndate the harvest and make labour more burdensome. 

The method of operation of the Government of India is well 
known* Eveiy* educated man in the countr)' knows that the chief 
authority rests in the hands of the Seaetary of State for India and 
the India Council. Now what should be the fruit of such know* 
ledge ? Should we not rightly expect that the attitude educated men 
ftlyyld assume towards the Government of India and towards the 
head hat of that Government, the Viceroy, regarding the burning 
political questions of the day, the enfranchisement of the masses, 
the of Home charges, the separation of the judicial 

from tbf onepotive branch of the service, the reformation the 
Legislal^o Couflcilij and so forth, would be one of forbearance 
and jn^mrtial aitidsm; but is so f alas no I The fruit we 
are told to pludc froA* this tree of knowledge, wlietlier we will 
do so or not, is of a. character that is an outrage on well-founded 
hopes. The fruit is green and bitter and has a nauseating flavour, 
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yet if'we will not stretch forth our hands and take of it we arc 
exposed to calumny and foul abuse, and are set up to public gaze 
us renegades and traitors; and the lash of unjust and ipifounded 
aspersion is always in the hands of the wbipper, and down it 
comes over and o^^r again, on the poor mortal who chances to 
offend hy word or speech the political Nestors ot Rem India. The 
people have not yet attained to the superb and robust independ¬ 
ence of Western nations, notably the British—they have not yet 
shaken off the results of the oppression of centuries, and generally 
they are timid, especially is thfeir timidity shown in that shrinking 
aversion that they display to be made game of in public ; to be 
held up to public reprobation, so, many of our sober, sensible men, 
though they hold views quite opposed, yet give their allegiance 
to these new politicals; or they hold their tongues. 

Is it not then strange, is it not aggravating, that thouglT 
these new politicals have such complete knowledge regarding the 
methoils of operation of the Government of India, yet they are 
continuiilly looking to the Viceroy of India, for the fulhlment of 
their wishes, the accomplishment of their requests; and so have 
fallen into the pernicious habit of praising or blaming him, accord¬ 
ing to the measure in which he grants or declines to grant, the 
petitions, which the various political bodies now in India, are con¬ 
tinually presenting to him. 

We liave used the words, pruisu or blame, above, as it were 
tentatively, but our conscience was up in arms, against the misuse 
of them, and we fear we must r^ll them, though we heartily 
wish we could apply the mild expressions to all tliat has been 
written or spoken in this connexion. The correct phrases should 
be laudation and abuse. Now this is a ver>’ serious matter, and 
we say advisedly, and would address ourselves, to those red- 
hot patriots who speak without thought,-and act against reason, 
tliat by Such methods, they are retarding rather than advancing 
the true interests of this great countrj'. Speech is silvern but 
silence is golden, is a well-worn truism ; and it certainly applies 
to this class of politicians. ,To them we M’ould further sa>-, 
think well, weigh nicely and accurately, before you pass judg¬ 
ment Search the tomes of history. Look upon and inquire 
into the present Governments of the world. Make politioal 
economy a s|>ecial study. And after this, if you see any defects 
in the Government of India—and that there are defecu we do 
not deny—speak and point them out, an^ the way tA reform ; 
but speak with the calmness and the dignity which befits so 
serious a suhjwt for criticism—ev’en that of the philosopher. .\nd 
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as regards what is written in ti>e newspapers we would apply the 
same rea^rks, bat would emphasize them witlv afl the power 
we posses^ 

We are led to make these remarks as we know that a great 
number of the people have got into a political'groove, and move 
on the same wearisome lines over and over again ; if a Viceroy 
succeeds, laud him to the skies, if be fail, sink him into an abyss 
and cover him with abuse ; and all according to their own pitiful 
standard. Now these things should not be and we again emphali* 
cally-protest against such paltry party>spirit. We appeal earnestly 
to Uiose accomplished, thoughtful, and generous men, who arc 
the real leaders of all true political progress in India, we ask them, 
are they going to sorrow only in private over these things ? Will 
they not lace a temporary unpopularity ? Are they going to allow 
tbeir country to take one forn*ard step to be followed by two 
steps backward ? While they a(l\*ance, after arduous eftbrt, and 
their modes of operation are commended, or at least appreciated 
by the Government, and the thoughtful and sympathetic among 
ail communities, are thpy, we say, going to quietly permit crude 
politicians to pull them further back titan they have advanced, 
and to blight their dearest hopes ? We hope not I we believe 
not 1 thank God I This is a free country so far as speech and the 
liberty of the Press goes. Even so, yet freedom is one thing, 
license another. We believe no permanent ad^’ance urill be made 
until the true political leaders dissever themselves from all such 
associations and become political teachers of the people, taking up 
ihek task wid) all the patience of the schooI>master. To binld 
from below is the plan adopted by the architect of material, 
social, moral, or political constructions, and is the only safe 
method, to bt^n building at the superstructure is more Uian 
unwise. No one is a more ardent advocate of progress tlum our¬ 
selves : but we like tp sqa.real progress. We would like to be 
prated to some il0^a] as the end of our hopes and our labours, 
and not to a milage. 

We tbmigfat it essential to clear the ground as it were, by the 
for^OiRg^ rraiarks, before we took up our real subject, />., to 
sketch past of Lord Lansdowne's life as a basis for 

a forecast action here as Viceroy in India. 

We bagnwi^Vketcb out of all prescribed rules by quoting 
the felicitoua words of a great and good man—the Marquis of 
Dufierto and Ava. . *' W&b regard to my successor all I can say 
is that if the choice were laid in me be is the very person whom 
I would have su^esled, possessing as he does every quality to 
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recommend him to the crown and the con&dence of the nation. 
He is the grandson of one of our most venerable statesman and 
was initiated from his earliest youth in the conduct of serious 
political af&iis. He is now discharging the duties of (governor- 
General of Canada in a manner equally satisfactory to the people 
and to the Government at home. He is in the prime of lite and 
is married to one of the most channing ladies that ever graced 
London Society, and whether presiding over the social or political 
world in India, I prophecy, for him an unusual popularity and 
acceptance." 

The Marquis of Lansdown% is descended from a very ancient 
family, but we do not propose to inflict on our readers the genea¬ 
logies tree of his house. For those who are curious in such . 
matters the pages of DeBrett will afford sufficient information, 
suffice it to say that the founder of the house of Kerr)* was 
Walter Fitz-Otho who was Castellan of Windsor in the eleventlf 
century. The originator of the family however, according to 
historical tradition was Otho, a Danish or Norwegian navigator 
who settled in Saxon England in the days of Alfred the Great. 
Such an ancient and illustrious ancestry as .that pertaining to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne we have no doubt will be duly appreciated 
by the people of India, who are extremely conservative on the 
score of blue blood ; and we think rightly so. 

The Viceroy is tlie fifth Marquis of Lansdowne and was born 
on the 14th of January 1845, so that according to European 
estimate he is in the prime of life. He succeeded to the Mar- 
quisate in 1866 or when he had just completed his majority. His 
public services to the State we believe range in the following order, 
1868 to 1872 a Lord of the Treasur)-, then Under Secretary , of 
War till 1874. In 1880 he was Under Secretary of State for 
India, but served only two months in this office, resigning in July, 
being unable to agree with the Government regarding the Com¬ 
pensation Clause of the Irish Disturbance Bill. In May 1883 
Lord Lansdowne was selected by the Government as Govwnor 
General of Canada, in succession to the Marquis of Lome, and 
was sworn in as Governor General on the 23rd of October of the 
same year. 

The services rendered by our Viceroy to the E^ish Ministry 
in connection with his home appointments^ doubtless 
teiHient and ^cient, but had he b^ one of th# most gifted 
and versatile among English Ministers^ his career would but 
slightly interest the people of India. It is in bii office of 
Goreraor-General of Canada that our interest lies; we desire to 
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know how he acted there, under such a burden of responsibility, 
to the people of Cana<b, the Queen, and the British Goreniinent, 
SO'that we may be able to make a forecast, whife yet on the 
tht'eehcrtd of his viccroyalty, of how he will act here. Though 
truly the responsibility is greater, the burden is heavier, for the 
Viceroy of India than for the Governor-General of Canada and 
there is no similarity between the two countries, neither in the 
modes of executive government, in the habits and customs of the 
people, or the climate. There is much of opposition in theSe 
points. Yet if we study Lord Lansdovme's public utterances in 
Canada, if we seek to understahd the relations that existed 
between himself and the people he ruled over, we shall we believe 
■ be able to estimate what his career will be here, and be able to 
conclude whether we may not, even before' the Marquis has 
begun his public life here, confirm the happy expressions the 
•Marquis of Dufferin used concerning him. We ourselves believe 
Lord Lansdowne will be most popular and most unpopular. The 
same measure will be meted out to him as was measured to the 
late Viceroy. His lines have certainly not hillen in pleasant 
places, should he bo sensitive and disposed to hearken to the 
peculiar wailings of some of the people, who will wade through 
innumerable dictionaries to pick out the hardest and most repulsive 
words to pelt at him, stringing these words into the must objec¬ 
tionable ]^rases. 

What is Canada without the St. I^awTence river ? and what 
is the St. Lawrence river without its great bridge ? A marvel of 
engineering skill I But this great engineering wori( is over-shadowed 
by that most recent and stupendous undertaking—the. Canadian 
Pacific RaQway, with a main line over three thousand miles long. 
The successful accomplishment of this task is a marvellous display 
engineering skill. The difficulties encountered during the 
ctHistruetion of this line seemed over and over again insurmount- 
aMe, imd it was only the dauntless energy of the construction stall' 
t^ ovarcame them. The Marquis of Lansdowne shared in the 
desire 'SO strongly manifested at the time by all classes in Eng- 
land,'itf witnessing the completion of this great work, which will 
ever i«9||am a monument of the best qualities inherent in the 
. BritisbSce. In one of his earlier speeches in Canada his Lord- 
ship I have been cherishing for some time the hope that 

I may • Governor-General to cross the Rocky'Motm- 

t&ins on tile CaStadian metals." We believe all our readers are 
familiar with the &cts concerning the brilliant and successful tour, 
his Lt^dship made, through the countr)', by that line, to British 
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Columbia. And doubtleK the zeal His Excellency manifested for 
the completion of this line, and the direct and indirect aid he gave 
its promoters, his sympathetic attitude towards the work, pndeared 
him to the hearts of the people of Canada ; for the Canadian 
l^acific Railway has done great things for the country, and wlial 
it will do in the coming years, tuwa^ the development of home 
industries and foreign commerce, it is difficult or almost impos* 
sible to foretell. It seems certain .that owing to this mighty rail¬ 
way this great Colony will advance to maturity M'ith rapid strides. 

Our gracious Queen Em]liress ever alive to the interests of 
lier people, sent the following message to the President of the 
Canadian Pacific RailvkTiy Company, (Sir George Steplren) “ I am 
desired by His Excellency the Governor Gener^, to acquaint you 
that he has received her Majesty's commands to convey to the 
l>eoplc of Canada her congratulations on the completion of the* 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Her Majesty has >\’atched its progress 
with much interest, and hopes for the future success of a work 
of such value and importance to the empire.*’ 

Lord Lansdowne’s wish was thus fulfillad, of being the first 
representative of Her' Majesty who traversed the completed line, 
but such a result seemed unlikely to most men, even to scientific 
engineers, as the following excerpt will show. '< No one expected 
that the British road would be completed so soon. The news 
seemed too good to be true, when one of the men who was first 
connected with the enterprise, uamel)', the distinguished engineer 
and man of science, Mr. Sandford Fleming, was enabled to tele- 
gr^h,’’' first through train from Montreal arrived at Vancouver ; 
most successful journey; average speed, includingetoppages, twenty 
miles per hour. Before long possible to travel from Liverpool 
lo Pacific by Canadian National Line in ten days.” Physical diffi¬ 
culties have been overcome by gigantic works skilfully executed, 
with marvellous rapidity." Then came the offidal announcement. 
“ This completes the Company's Main System, covering a distance 
of 3,053 miles."- 

" Few would have believed, ten years ago, that such an 
announcement would be made during the present centuv. The 
work stands as the unrivalled national effort of a pe^le only 
four and a half millions in numerical strength. That these should 
hftvenot only deemed it possible, but'should have < ^sfsuaded 
otiiers to think so also, is a siMcess altogether uidtaown in 
history." * 

As we have said, in Oettfoer 1883, Lord Lansdos^ne succeed¬ 
ed the Marquis of Lome as (jovemor General of Omadu,' and 
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during the whole time of his rule was most popular, as his ad- 
ministmtion was sympathetic, it may be tfuly said he became a 
Canadian when in Canada, so completely did he identify himself 
with all the best interests of the people ; yet he was always in 
accord with the ministry at home. In a sphech at Toronto he 
showed what the relation between England and her great Colony 
ought to be. " As for relations with the old country, whatever 
maybe their ultimate development in some future which we 
cannot yet foresee, let us remember tliat they rest upon' some¬ 
thing stronger than the arrangements of statesmen, or the obli¬ 
gations of the Statute-book, a common language, a common 
literature, a common love of freedom, a common abhorrence of 
needless cliange, a mutual feeling of respect—all these are bonds 
which nothing but wanton carelessness, or culpable perversity 
•can relax. In this connexion, Sir, I have observed that similius 
arc in great request. One of the most classical of those is that 
made use of by a great French Statesman, wlio once said that 
colonies were like fruit which'generally fell off from the parent 
tree as soon iis it w^ ripened. I confess that the simile is not 
one which much commends itself to me, and I protest against 
its applications in the case of Canada, if for no other reason than 
because we know that in such a case, unless it liapirened to be 
snapped up by some hungry passer-by, the fruit would perish 
while the tree would live on and flourish. If we are to make a 


comparison, 1 think 1 can suggest a better one. 1 have seen in 
'Xm^.Eogliah forests a stately elm still vigorous and majestic, push- 

I ’s every point of the compass huge limbs, some of 

to yie in strength and size with the parent stem. Ol' 
e from their very weight touched the earth a'*'! taken 
oting downward into the soil and iipwi;-!.'- towards 
drawing- sap and vigour, partly fr'm the parent 
rom the earth beneath, until at last the old tree 
e centre of a sturdy group, of which each member 
er and support the rest. That gentlemen, until you 
better one, will be the simile which will remain 
^ mind when I think of these matters.” India is a 
ncy and the simile would hardly be applicable to 
her, Tei>!W6 believe, that His Excellency would in generous sym- 
pathy^be vnUiRgr with slight modifications, to apply it in her case 
and IffiMirrn ber not as a dependency but as a member of a joint 
great why, sharing ihbenefits and alive to its interests.- 

ikponder over Lord -Duiferin's words referring to his 
Wt l^euume mure and more convinced that it was no 
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courtly speech; but a happy selection of phraaes; giving a ludd 
expression to his own estimate of Lord Lan^wne’s abilities. It 
seems certain to us that the Viceroy will tread in the footsteps of 
his predecessor^ being as broadly liberal in his views of the duty 
of Government towards the peoples of India, and generously 
sympathetic towards,all their legitimate aspirations; )^t at the 
same time he will be courteously finni feeling the grave responsi¬ 
bility of his position, and ever seeking the good of the maii)\ 
During the years of his official career in India His Excellency 
will be perfectly indifferent to the adulation or calumny of 
partisan %vriter8 and speakers; we belie%’e that on the whole 
his administration will be most successful, an<I that he will be 
as popular in India as he was in Canada, having the esteem, 
synrpath)*, and respect of the great sober majority—the reason¬ 
able men of all communities. On the other hand, we feel as» 
sured that tong before his term of office expires he will be attack¬ 
ed, and Ills administration be pronounced a failure by rabidly 
radical public writers and speakers, but people have begun to 
estimate correctly such effusions, and they»arc justly relegated to 
limbo. The pall of forgetfulness is the just meed for such irra¬ 
tional compositions. 

We will finish this papier by an extract from a local news¬ 
paper. The words are most suitable to the time, and evidently 
Iiave been written pungently because the object aimed at is to 
open the eyes of hot politicians,to the realities of life; and^ 
which knowledge .should be extended to the politiod arena, wherd' 
the amenities of life should also prevail, we only hope ths^i 
will take the kindly waniing and be saved from plad^^ 
se its in n hlsc position. 

i'O soon as one new man lands, he is beset with m 
claims anil \vi»e unto him if these claims remain unsaU* 
the time his office expires! What a cliange then in the 
of those so lately adoring him with false adulation ! 
curses take the placeof all their hollow blessings and con 
Now, these tactics, we say won’t do. They have been 
and have come to be regarded with just disdain. The. 
of an outgoing Proconsul cannot be left at the melrcj^ 
irrational judges. An association will turn out in fill 
with a laudatory &rewe11 address and a note fora ^ 
provided some of tlw leading spirits of . the body hi 
substantia! marks of favour during tbeV^'me ab^ 

This latter condition unfulfilled, what obligation Ik^ 
even a decent farew'ell f Be an administiati^Si 
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it k in any tray associate itself with a legislation which 

they, in tbdr ia&Uible wisdom, r^vd to be hostile to their class 
iotera^ there is an end of the nutter-^The administration lias no 
certificate so far as the influence of the Association can prevent it. 
This power of address-giving, hitherto employed much in the 
same way as the power of voting supplies inherent in the House 
of Commons, having been so frequently abused, our Governors 
have ccnne to make themselves rather independent of the flcklc 
favor of such representatives. The very representative character of 
those representatives, has come to beimpugned. It hardly requires 
any ‘ re^ng between the lines ’ to understand the significance, of 
Lord Lansdoame's replies to some of the native deputations that 
lately waited upon him with addresses of welcome. To the British 
Indian Association his Lordship was strikingly curt and reticent. 

A more bald and guarded reply it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive. His Lordship appreciated tlie high position the members 
of the Assodatiun held in the body politic, and merely took note 
of their congratulations. He obse^^ that they were impressed 
with the benefits of British Rule and told them that they were 
sure tu be more and more impressed with the beneficent character 
of that rule the more it was rightly understood. To the Kkas 
Indian, the new Viceroy gave a delicate hint of his apprehen¬ 
sions as to the transient cliaracter of that sj'mpathy and support 
which tliey accorded him in such full measure on his coming. 
Nothing could be plainer than this from the following words in his 
l.ordship's reply to the address from the Indian Assodation 1 Thu 
kindness of your greeting, your ready recognition of the services 
of my ancestors, and your kindly reference to my own desire to 
do my duty by your countr>', are, I hope, conclusive evidence 
that I shall approach my task with the support of your sympathy. 
The stdMoquent portion of your address, in which you miumerate 
a series of great questions in the solution of which yon are in- 
teresUdf shows me, however, that while you are ready to accord 
a appmnted Viceroy a liberal measure of indulgence and of 
time to make himself thoroughly ^mfliar with the dr- 

cumstatt^.aod condition of the country committed to his cha^. 
^jhe most-Wil^niq)ect to be allowed to remain for an unlimited 
r period in the pleasant region of memories derived from the past 
I and of ag^nesiMe Imt vague expectations with regard to the future, 
t He m^ iu> tbote allow hknself to believe that be will be permit¬ 
ted io enjoy such considerate treatment for an indefinite time 
hnn he must allow hiirndf to expect Uiat the dimate of Calcutta 
,u (lelightfufly temperate and enjoyublu during the Iasi and first 
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few ^eek^ of the year will continue to deal with him as gently 
later m the season I Let our public characters who take it upon 
themselves to make the fame of our rulers^ ponder on the above 
passage; they now rummage and ransack old shelves *in search 
of liberal antecedeijts of Lord Lansdowne's ancestors, but there 
is no knowing in what a different direction their activity will be 
directed after the lapse of some time, should, in the meantime, 
their programme of possible or impossible reform remain unrealiz* 
ed. Lord Lansdowne is apparently prepared for his fate, as much 
as be is prepared for the scorc])ing blasts of an Indian summer, 
after the pleas^int climate in which he found himself at his 
coming/' 

J. H. LIXTON. 
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A CKNO WLEDOMBNTS. 

The Second Report of the KambHliatollak Boys* Reading Club^ 

eS, Shyambazaar Street. 

This little juvenile dub is beyond question a desirable step 
in a good direction. With small beginnings it may, and we hope 
it will, in course of years—develt^ itself—into a valuable 
educational and social institution. The projectors have done 
«.\vell to associate the names of high ofTicials whose encouragement 
>vill add niucli to the imporuince of the Institution. Our entire 
sympathies are with our young friends whom we wish every 
success. 


. Shaniara Bijoya, Sec,,- Crc,, 

We have received a copy of this so-called religious Drama. 
The writer seems to ha^^ followed in the footsteps of the author 
of the ^‘Chaitanya Lila/' the hero in the present case being 
Sankaracharya,—tlie great religious devotee and teacher whose 
career as such it seems to be the object of our author to delineate, 
on the baM of the belief, for the correctness of which we are 
not prepared to vouch, that the great reformer none other 
than Skanhar or Shiva himself, incarnate in flesh and blood. 




Municipal Vyavasiha Darpan or ** The Mirror of Municipal 
' Ihwisions" being Bengali rendering of the Calcutta Muni^ 
Cawlidaiion—Act II (’B.c.) of jSftS with Indexes, etc., 
by Bekari Lata Mitra. 

. Kbary Lala Mitra deserves well of the Bengali-t^ing 
class-;^ tbe native rate payos of Calcutta. His translation of 
the ii^'^3i^niqpal Aa can not but be a great help to them, 
espectafly present oSsis when the Act has been but r^ntly 
Hunched iiito (jpenttkn and when, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
the bulk it proposes to govern, are ignorant of 

its prdrisioas^llE^^liarj Lala’s translation seems to be simple 
and accurate. 
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ON READING AND TBINKING. 

t 

(A Uclnre dtlivered at the Belhune Society, aj/A April, iSSg.) 

The suiqect of reading is one which has of late attracted 
a good de^ of attention. We have had lectures oh it by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir John Lubbock and 
others. These distinguished men have dwelt‘on the evils of 
desultory reading, and have urged the adoption of some system 
in our practice of reading and of a rigorous adherence thereto. 
And nut of their addresses and the discussions which followed 
them there has re-emerged the plan of making lists of the 
books to which we should confine our reading, and in order to 
make the number as small as possible it has been suggested 
that it should not exceed one hundred. Apparently this idea of 
a century of books vras originally brongta forward by Auguste 
Comte, a writer who, whatever else he was, is certainly one 

the most suggestive of authors and whom Mil^as justly 
described as one of the most fertile thinkers of tlfe ceptury. 
to him may be applied t\» saying pf TaUeyrand '' pilld par 
tout le monde fl est tonjoun riclte.'' This remark ^ made by 
Talleytud aboi 4 Jeremy Bentlup, ^d if this were the 
pl^ 1^ dntwirig out a comparison ^ween the great 
aid the great Englishman, I think J couM show a 

striking reaemblance between Bentham anj^|j|||||^^|’'were 
dominated by a desire for the improvenmt were 
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peat thinkers and great ^tematisers, and both were’ remarkab/e 
&>r their power of suggestiveness. Both were perhaps too much 
governed by logic and' wide-spreading views to be thoroughly 
efficient and practical, and both fulfilled De Vigny's definition of a 
grandlife, "unepensdedela jeunesseexdcut^eparrkgemur." But 
though the suggestion of a limited number of books is a good 
one, there is of course no special virtue in the number one hundred, 
and the plan does not, I think, make sufficient allowance' for the 
variety of mental digestions. Some men will derive pleasure and 
profit from books which to others.are sapless, or even repulsive. 
Some for instance intensely admire Wordsworth and Browning 
and get much good out of theif writings. Others again find 
Wordsworth prosy and commonplace, and Browning harsh and 
obscure. So much too depends on the circumstances of time and 
place. Thus a book will be delightful and invigorating to a man at 
one time of bis development, w'hile at another he cannot abide 
it and can hardly credit his diary' when be finds it describing him 
a.s revelling in the book. Associations will make books delight¬ 
ful and helpful which in themselves are not so. A man for 
example will prize a book far beyond its merits because it was a 
favourite with his father or mother. How much is the beauty and 
even the usefulness of such writings as Thomas-a-Kempis and the 
Pilgrim's Progress enhanced by the thought that generations of 
tender hearts aod of cultivated men and women have derived 
consolation from them 1 Associations and peculiarities of education 
will make the dullest of books delightful and instructive and throw 
a ;halo round them which never wholly fades away. Such feel¬ 
ings should I think be very gently dealt with, and it moves my 
indignation when I see writers who have the ear of the public 
pouring contempt and ridicule on some time-honoured book, 
which, may not perchance come up to their standard of fine writ- 
ii^ but which has been the comfort and consolation of thou- 
and has been to them the grain by which they lived. Smart 
writers and especially those who write under the shield of the 
imonymotis are the greatest sinners in this respect. Such men are 
forsneering, and as Paley says, though happily not with 
perfect truth, Who can answer a sneer ? When such persons 
attack, and attack in indecent terms a book which has been con¬ 
secrate the love and devotion of ages of mankind theh fault 
is of a payer diaracter. For the sake of writing a pungent 
paragraph th<;y rpcllessly hurt the feelings of the ignorant and 
simple-hearted tn.d' 90 almost draw down upon themselves the 
curse of the Sciiptbres which says, " Whoso shall offisnd one of 
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these little dnes-which believe, it were better for him that a mill* 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea." 

To take a lighter instance. Does it not move our indignation 
to see some quill-driver in the Saturday Review deriding such a 
work as Tod's Studcnt's-Guide—a book which old as it is, is still 
excellent, and which I would strongly recommend all young 
students to read. So too it is surely unworthy of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison to talk of the vapid twaddle of Lon^ellow’s * Evange¬ 
line.’ To my poor thinking Evangeline is a beautiful poem. The 
story is a pathetic one and the poet has told it with delicacy and 
feeling. But even were it true that it is not a good poem, still 
it is one which thousands have read and will read with pleasure, and 
it is entitled to respect accordingly. 1 do not pretend to place 
Longfellow on a level with Tennyson. I suppose nobody ever 
would do so. But Longfellow is in some respects rich where 
Tennyson is poor. He seems to have a warmer heart and wider 
sympathies. He does not look upon the great French nation as 
only the purveyors of poisoned honey, or .describe the French 
Revolution as the red fool-fury of the Seine, He is less aristocratic 
and insular than our Poet-Laureate—noble poet though the 
latter unquestionably is. 

I venture to speak to you on the subject of reading because 
if 1 don't know much about the subject, 1 know still less about 
others, and I am anxious to add my store to the cairn of 
lectures which the Bethune Society has been building up for several 
years. I have been reading books more or less for forty years and 
upwards and so perhaps 1 may be able to say something of use to 


younger men. 

I confess that the first thought, or at least one of the first 
thoughts which has occurred to me on taking up the subject 
is the melancholy one of how little a man’s reading seems to 
help him in the conduct of his life I A man reads a multitude of 
books full of the wisest counsels, and then when the time for ac¬ 
tion comes he goes and does the very things which his books 
warned him against. All admit that reading is a great means of 
passing the time, a valu^le relaxaticm jhd care-breaker—more 
easily obtained and more prolonged than music or picture-gazing, 
and not followed by the reaction and other evils attendant upon 
bodily dissipations and amusements. But readingoughttoheiscire 
than this; It should be a guide of life and* should en«bl||;ti*' to 
order our steps aright. It is sad then to .see that Uds Soften 
not so, and t^t well-read men fie^ntly make great ^Is of 
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the^setres iti pnetka iffe. M}lt(» xns a learoM man, and gave 
an his jooth to imiding, yet arben be came to tfte impoi^nt 
matter of bis marria^ be made as foolish a match as any green 
boy coaid make. For all the light and leading that hfs studies 
gaVe him on this matter be might as well hSve spent h& days in 
sporting with Amaryllis in the shade or with the tangles of 
rieaera's liair. Indeed he would probably have been better off 
in that case. He could not have bound himself more hastily 
and unadvisedly, and if he had idled away bis time there would 
have been less incongruity between him and his wife and he 
would have been a fitter companion for poor Mary Powell, a 
cavalier’s daughter and accustomed to jollity and the society of 
young officers. 

Seneca the Roman was wise and thoughtful and learned in 
all the wisdom of his time. He had, in Tennyson’s words, 
hived w’isdom with each studious. year, and he w'as more¬ 
over a philanthropist and one so embued with gentleness as to 
feel and express disgust at the gladiatorial shows in which his 
countrymen so muck delighted. He has been justly reckoned by 
Amhdeacon Fairar among the Seekers after God, and yet this 
man was So foolish as to think that he could touch pitch wnthout 
being defiled, that he could be a courtier, and a courtier too in 
Nero’s Court and yet live a philosophic life. He couhl resist 
sensual pleasures*and live sparingly, but be could not stand against 
tlte alhirements of place and wealth. Hence he earned the title of 
“ prsdfves ” the too rich Seneca and stained his name. It is consol- 
ii^ hovire^ to remerUberthat he did not finally become a castniway. 
His philosophy returned to him in the Irour of death and there are 
few things finer or more stirring than his last moments-as described 
by 'Htcitus. After opening his veins he entered a warm and 
sjWkling his nearest slaves with some of the water exclartned, I 
offer this 6 a a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer.” I think that 
indoteig of his poor slavra in the rite vm a fide ton^. He 
may bOt meant an alltsion to their enslaved ctdiSitlon, and 
h donKMithig of it with his own dehveram^ but the jndedbig of 
l^^lHWlfe^ligiom act seems to point to a thought of Universal 
IHWlysSllf' 1 dondt know how, but k recalls to my metbery a 
toucttl^aiBatJlplion of a Hindu Sati given by the artist Wflimm 
ti&'lWvels in India (London 1794. p. 82). HodgM Was 
sn krtiSt^o'S^tftd^Bengal in the time of Warren Haatittgs. He 
ddiCifiMs a Sid sHiicfa be aaw at Bettres and says, " The wbman 
held in her' feft baad * «oQoi&>nut, in which was a red tibloar 
mixed up, a^ dipping in it the forefinger of ber right hand, she 
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marked those near her to whom she wished to show the last act 
of attention. As' at this time I stood close to her, she observed 
me attentively, and with the colour marked me on the forehead.” 
It looks as if this poor woman also felt the tie of a common 
humanity and wished that even an outside barbarian should share 
in the merit of her sacrifice. 

Lord Bacon is a still more striking instance of a man of 
brilliant parts and great reading, who yet recked not his own 
reed, and fell a prey to the most contemptible of temptations. 
In one of bis writings he epcaks of the superiority of studies 
even for the purposes of practical life, and says that students 
may come to outshoot practical men in their OM*n bow. Alas ; 
he did outshoot his rivals, but it was a disastrous shooting, for 
his aim was downwards. James the First was another learned 
man. He had read far more than his predecessor the greni 
Elizabeth or than his contemporary Henry IV but his book- 
knowledge only earned liim the title of the most learned fool 
in Euroi>e and did not save him from being contemptible to 
friends and foes. . 

On the other hand, we find that very great things have been 
achieved by men who were either illiterate, or poorly instructed. 
I shall not go back to early times when ignorance was general 
and when therefore the unlessoned genius was not worse off than 
his contemporaries. But even taking modem times when know¬ 
ledge was abundant we find ignorant men and women ruling 
the destinies of their world. The prophet Mahomed was illiterate 
and so were Joan of Arc, Akbar, William III and Hyder Ali. 

Such instances however must not be pressed too fiir. Great 
things have been done by men who were not readers, and many 
reading men have been failures, but it does not follow that 
reading is cff little or no use. The Gauls and Germans occa¬ 
sionally got the bett^ of the Roman legionaries, and disciplined 
troc^s were defeated by undisciplined forces at Killiecrankie 
and Majuba Hill, but we cannot conclude from this that disci¬ 
pline is of no use. 

It is no argument a^nst reading that it does n^supply the 
pHace of genius, or even that according to thjleld proverij an 
ounce wit is worth a pound of cler^.. It might as well be 
{Objected to spectacles that they do not supply the plaoe of 
A youMi who reads assiduously will often have the mortifitttion 
of Seeing himself surpassed by others who are leset^ladaitrious 
than himself, but who have gmter qatural powefeL of mind. 
This should ' not lead him to conclude that be nteSs too much, 
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though of course this may sometimes be the case, and a- man 
may, as Robert Hall remarked, pile so many books on his head 
that his brain cannot move. Oniinarily however this is not so and 
it is not the too great study, but the original mental slo%Tness 
or poverty which is in hitilt. For this the onty remedy or pallia¬ 
tive is the taking of more plains. As the author of Ecclesiastes 
phrases it, " If the iron be blunt, then must he put to more 
strength." , 

It is true, as I have said, that very great things have 
been done by unread men, but not I think the very greatest. 
And granting'the greatness of the deeds of such men, I think 
we must often add the qualification that their acts were rather 
startling and appalling than beneficent. Unfortunately indeed 
some of the most influential men in the world's history have 
J»een injurers of humanity instead of being its benefactors, and 
1 think it can be shown that the disastrous nature of their p>ower 
was due in most cases to want of culture. Was the prophet 
Mal^omed for example, really a benefiictor to his species ? 

The Puritans wrought great changes in England, but as 
Matthew Arnold put it, Does any man think that I^ritanism was 
really a success ? Did it not fail after all, and has not its 
successor Evangelicalism almost died out of the land. And there 
cannot be a doubt that the temporary success and the final failure 
were due to want of culture. 

Cardinal Newman was one of the greatest forces in England, 
and as Lord Beaconsfield has said, he struck the Church of England 
a blow from which she still reels. Dut it cannot be said that he 
has been a success ; on the contrary failure is written everywhere 
on his work. As Dr. Pattison remarks, “the effect produced 
by Newman's secession was not consternation; it was a lull—a 
sense that the past agitation of twelve years was extinguished by 
this simple act." Of course Cardinal Newman was in many respiects 
a -deeidy read man, and 1 dare say that you will be surpris^ at 
my pratting him down as an instance of the evil of insufficient 
study. But there is ground for my doing so. Newmau bad 
studied pi^mtic literature, but he was ignorant of Germ^ and so 
his philosophjcaf acquirements were small. As Dean Stanley once 
remarked, “ How different the fortunes of the Church might have 
been if Newman had been able to read German." “This," adds 
Pattison, “ puts tbe matter in a nut-shell; Newman assumed and 
adorned the narrow blsis on which Laud had stood soo years 
before. All the grand development of human reason, from Aristotle 
down to Hegel was a sealed book to him.” 
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I do not think we ever find real breadth of view in a man 
who has not' largely imbibed the wisdom of the past, and it is 
impossible for him to do this without reading largely. When* we 
do find a man who unites genius and study, wd whose character 
is not weak or perverted how glorious is the result t The 
greatest man in England, perhaps, in the i8th century, certainly 
the ‘greatest man in relation to India, was Eldmund Burke, and 
it is-well known that he was steeped to the lips in tlie wisdom 
derived from books. Again, who has really been the greatest 
force in public life in England in this century, who has made his 
mark most deeply on the history of his country ? Surely the 
answer must be—Mr. Gladstone. And we all know that he 
has been a student from his childhood. He may have made 
mistakes in his latter days, just as Burke did, though in an 
opposite direction,—upon this 1 pass no opinion here—but whei^ 
we look at the long roll of his achievements for good, we must I 
think, all feel how immeasurably superior he is to the merely 
practical men, or to the mere men of shifts and contrivances. When 
the deeds of uncultured men of action are vaunted I cannot help 
thinking of Ireland and of wondering why it is that all the 
practical men who have tried to administer that country from the 
time of Henry II to the Jubilee of Queen Victoria have made 
such a mess of that business. 1 cannot help thinking that the 
real reason is that the matter was too high and difficult for them. 
They had cleverness in plenty, but they were wanting in ideas 
and in the fruits of study. A man with a penknife will not cut 
through a forest, how sharp soever it be, sap an Italian proverb, 
nor will unlessoned cleverness and adroitness solve a problem 
like that of Ireland. The French, a nation pre*eminent in their 
devotion to ideas, solved a similar problem when they won the 
affections of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Nearly all the great poets liave been learned-men. The 
Greek tragedians, Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe were all students 
of books. Shakespeare, it will be said, was not. But surely it is 
a thousand pities that be was not. If he had had, I do not say, 
learning, but even the ordinary literary education of his day, he 
would, one thinks, have been a less unequal writer. He would 
have left us almost perfect plays' and poems whereas I suppose 
there is hardly a play of his which can be read with feelings of 
umnixed pleasure and admiration. 

In more modem dap we have bad badly trained or imper* 
fectly educated authors such as Bpon and Dick^a istonishing 
the world. But I suppose most persons will admit Uiat the works 
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of these great vTiters would have beea finv tbao they are if 
the geoiua shown in them had been disciplined by culture.' The 
want of culture and of the restraint and reserve which it induces 
is I thinh most noticeable ia Dickena All or nearly all his 
characters are more hr less caricatures. He holds a lantern up to 
nature, but the glass is cracked, or discoloured, and gives a dis¬ 
torted or blurred view of the objects. 

No doubt books may often be read to very little profit. All 
of us on looking back must acknowledge that a great d^l of our 
reading has been wasted. It would be well if this were the 
worst. But it must be confessed 'that there are many books 
which are directly noxious and that frightful injury has been 
caused by them. I know that some people are sceptical about 
the evil eftects of books, and that Coleridge has somewhere spoken 
the pure and healthy mind being able to absorb good from 
books witliout being tainted by them. But I think that if books 
could speak they would say of such apologists " Save us from 
our frinids." If books can do no harm, 1 fail to see how they 
can do any good. A pure and healthfiil nature may perhaps pass 
unscathed through, the'atmosphere exhaled from wicked books, 
but how many readers have pure and healthful minds to start with ? 
And if they have, they are not likely to preserve them long in 
the company of bad books, any more than they will do so if 
they associate with bad men. 

It would seem'also that there comes a time in every man's 
life when books b^me sapless.* A man will go on reading 
and reading for years, and then suddenly awake, as it were, 
and find, or seem to find, that he is as far off true wisdom as ever. 
The saying of the bookworm “ Here I am reading from morning 
to night, and nobody a bit the wiser ” will occur to him. Or 
he will call to mind Erasmus' joke “ Decern annos consumpsi in 
legendo Cicerone,” to which Echo answered on which is the Greek 
forOdiMikey. 

Some suchjsood was on Milton when he wrote 

"Many books, 

^;W0e mm have said, are wearjs<»oe ; who reads 
la iaa a wn tly, and to his resuling brings not 
A epnia and judgment equal or uiperior, 

*Ccinpani Jota remark. "At mother time the whole Bible 

hath iMen to tile as s (try atia t or rather, my bean bath been to dead ud 
drywRolt Ast t cebld oei'conceive the ieut dram<^ refreabnoot, iho<u|b I 

hive touted it sU over.” 
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(And what he brings what needs be elsewhere seek FI 
Uncertam and unsettled still remainsi 
Deep versed in books and shallow in hiniself, 

Cru^ or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And triSes fpr choice matters, worth a sponge 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore'' 

But Milton uTote this when he was old and blind and soured. 
And we may remember too that they are preceded by magni- 
hcent lines in praise of books. Milton could never liave written 
these unless in his heart of hearts he believed them to be true. 
When we read the splendid eulogy on:— 

“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits or hospitable." 

We cannot help feeling that here as elsewhere Milton has, 
consciously or unconsciously, given tire devil the best of the 
argument. Such outbursts against books as Milton has given us 
are alter all but the quarrels of lovers which as we know are the 
renewal of love. 'They are like the emotions described in one of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets as felt by him towards his country. 

“ But dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men, 

And 1 by my affection was beguiled ; • 

What wonder if a poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind. 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child." 

Shelley is another poet who has spoken slightingly of rending 
and has lamented our poring over miserable books. And yet when 
the poor fellow was drowned, two books were found in his coat 
pockets, and of one the page was turned back as if he had just 
been reading it whm his boat was struck by the squall. 

And now having said what I could in praise and defence of 
reading I proceed to offer a few remark on the method to be 
pursued in our reading. I know that I can say nothing new on 
this head, but if we were to refrain from speaking merely because 
we have nothing new to say then 1 imagine that Dearly all of us 
would be dumb for ever. We must do our best and speak whmt 
the occasion arises though it is only the old, old story tl^. ;ye 
have to tell. * ^ 

The first thing which 1 venture to propound is the 
which is as true of books as of men. 
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" Keep the best ccmipony*'* That k, read oidy or at best 
chiefly the best bo<^s. Do not be misled by the .commonplace 
that there is good to be got out of every book. This may be 
true, but our time in this world is so terribly short that we can¬ 
not afford to go prospecting f<M' ore on thefhance that a golden 
mine of thought may be discovered in some unlikely quarter. 

The question is not, May we not get good from such and 
such a book ? but where are we likely to. get the best return 
for our money, that is for our time and our mental strength. 

How then shall we know which are the best books ? .1 think 

a 

that as regards old books the only test we can have is the suffra¬ 
ges of the ages. If a book has been admired and loved by the 
great and good, if it has held its course for centuries domt the 
river of years we cannot be far ^Tong in studying it. As regards 
modern books we can follow the advice of such as we know to be 
competent critics, and we may also be guided sometimes by 

what we know and hear of the character of the author. We 

% 

may be perfectly sure that a bad man cannot produce a good book, 
and so if we know that an author is vicious or weak in character 
we had best abstain*from reading him. A bad tree cannot bear 
good fruit, and tbe works of a bad or untrue man will do us 
harm. though they may seem to breathe a lofly moraIitj% 
It is, I think, one of tbe great evils of anonymous writing such as 
that in the newspapers and magazines that we do not know what 
sort of man is dressing u$. He may be a satyr or a demigod. 
Another good rule is to read over and over again the books which 
we find to benefit us. Just as in matters of bodily food we come 
to find out what agrees with us, and stick to that, so in our read¬ 
ing we should stand by the books which we find we can assimilate 
with advantage We are so constituted that, we continually need 
tobave our impressions deepened and renewed. Unless we read 
a book over and over again we cannot remember it, and it cannot 
be a guide of life to us. It used to be said, and I believe with 
gresU truth, (hat Scotchmen and Scotchwomen in old days owed 
much of their power to their having only one or two books 
and so being compelled to know them thoroughly. Nov-a-days 
we read promiscuously and rapidly, and throw aside our once read 
books so that our hbrar>'^helves are often treated as if they 
were dummy i^edicine-cbests, or racks which hold only empty 
bott^ Hence come such mournful remarks as those of Trollope 
in his autobiography when he says that he reads a greet deal, ami 
that if he could reot^ber what he read he might be entitled to 
call himself an educate person. 
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One book tboroughly mastered is worth a hundred whidi have 
been skimmed through. It is marvellous how much can be found in 
one book when it is really a classic and when it has been adequately 
studied. Take for instance such a book as Butler's Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the constitution and course of 
Nature. What a power a man gets who is thoroughly conversant 
with it. He finds in it the germs of many other books, and 
remarks which are every now and then propounded as novelties. 
For instance we have the French saying that a blunder is worse 
than a crime, and we have Robert^n of Brighton quoted as 
saying that we suffer more fur our blunders than for our faults. 
All this was quietly said by Butler 150 years ago. “It is further 
very much to be remarked," he says, “ that neglects from inconsi¬ 
derateness, want of attention, not looking about us to see what 
we liave to do, are often attended with consequences altogether as - 
dreadful, as any active misbehaviour from the most extravagant 
passion." So too, we find in his phrase “ ridicule, unanswerable 
ridicule," the germ of Paley's famous question, Who can answet a 
sneer ? Apart from this we have the testimony of Mark Patti- 
son, a very competent judge, that the Analogy surpasses in solid 
structure of logical argument every other book in the English 
language. We Know also that the elder Mill al^va3r8 spoke of 
Butler with respect The only other general rule which occurs to 
me is not to read too long at once. I think we should give up 
generally speaking, when the attention, i.c., the trained attention 
begins to flag. If we go on after tliat there is really little 
difference between reading and sleeping. Probably the latter is 
the more beneficial of the two. 

Coming to the consideration of special kinds of reading I 
would lay particular things 00 the reading of autobiographies. 
Then we see “ the very pulse of the machine.” Biographies are apt 
to mislead partly flrcmi want of knowledge, and partly from affec¬ 
tion and unveradty. But autobiographies, and especially when 
they ate in the form of diaries are less open to such objections. 
Unfortunately those that we have are not as a rule written by great 
men, Samuel Pepys’ Diary is a wonderful picture of the man and 
his times. As he wrote in sbort^hand, he put down some of his 
mmt secret actions and his thoughts—when be had any. We see 
him a pleasure-loving and yet money-getting man, honest sad 
asaidiKMB in his work, arid z^ous for the good of the navy,:but not 
squeamish about presents (ddlis), food of h*is wife, but conikimadly 
midring her jealous. We read of her sitting up by the.firto in' the 
sulks, and poor Pepys waking up and begging her to come to bed. 
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oA whidi she comes at him w-ith the hot tongs as if to pinch 
him, Wc find him in a depressed iit saying with half a sigh that 
perhaps the Puritans are in the right aiUr all in their views of life. 
We see him proud and happy in the society of Kit^ Charles and 
the Duke of York, yet with sense enoagh to observe “ But, Lord 
how like ordinary men they were when they talked.” 

Evel^'s diary is more stately and reserved and so less in* 
tercsting. He was a better man than Pepys' perhaps, but he does 
not live fur us in his diary as Pepys does. 

Turning to other countries we have the wonderful life of 
Benvenuto. Cellini and the Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
work which affects and instructs one somewhat like those dreadful 
pictures in medical books where we see a man with his skin off 
anti all his internal organs numbered and displayed. 

To the student, the most interesting autobiographies arc I 
think, those of Gibbon, John Stuart Mill, and Mark Pattison, and 
the Prelude of Wordsworth. They contain no adventures, but 
tliey give tis mental histories. Gifford’s autobiography is another 
reoiavkable work, and one which will be read even now that his 
poetry and his career are forgotten. 

The autobiography of John Xewton, slave-dealer, tide waiter 
and preacher is another most interesting book, and makes one 
half forgive him for his malign influence on poor Cowper. 

In Lockhart's Life of Scott there are some pages of a diary 
which are worth all.the rest of the book. Unfortunately Lord 
Byron’s diary was basely burnt. This act was a crime against the 
world. Lord Macaulay's diary, it appears, is still in manusaipt 
and we join in Mark Pattison's hope that it may yet be 
published. 

It is well knov\'n and has often been strongly commented upon 
that John Stuart Mill says nothing about his mother in his auto¬ 
biography. As he was only relating his intellectual hiAory it 
vras probably unnecessary that' he should refer to her. At all 
it'is iCbMrd to blame him for his silence without knowing 
the &cts. In spite of much sentimental vrriting and talking I 
suspe^ that a man’s intellectual bent depends more upon his fitter 
than hhr mother. Probably his chanui^r depends chiefly upon 
his motfiKr, < but it may ^ that ^is is rather from her bdog 
his' first teacher than because of any' inherited qualities. 
But ^hat 4 '-wish to attention to is that Mark Httison's 
Memoirs are maifted ^ a similar abstention. He teUs us a good 
deal about his fatheC) but he scarcely ever mentions bh mother 
except to refer to her bad bndth. 
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Another rule of practice which I would su^^t is to read one 
good book of every nation. This perhaps will do more to bring 
home to us.thc brotherhood of Humanity than volumes of declama¬ 
tion. I remember that a venerable man whom many of you 
have known well, I* mean the Rev. Krishna Mohun Banneijea, in 
one of his last appearances in public gave a lecture on language 
and said that its study taught us the universal brotherhood of 
man. 1 think the good books of each nation teach us the same 
thing. We cannot hate or despise the French after we read Pascal's 
Thoughts, or the Diary and Letters of Eugenie de Guerin. We 
cannot dislike the Germans after wc read Martin Luther’s Table 
Talk, or Undine and Sintram, or the Life of Frederick Perthes. 

You may have heard that a Frenchman who was once asked 
to do something bad for his country and good for his religion replie<l 
that he was a Frenchman before he was a Catholic. In later times* 
M. Renan carrying out this idea has said “ La patrie n'est pas 
tout ici-bas. On est homme et fils de Dieu, avant d'etre Frangais 
ou Allemand." 

We know what great admiration Goethe expressed for the 
Sacoontala and how even the stubborn and unpoetical James Mill 
softened at its perusal “The courtship between Sacoontala and 
Dushmanta, he writes, is delicate and interesting; and the w'ork- 
ings of the passions on two amiable minds are naturally and 
vividly portrayed. The friendship which exists between the 
three youthful maidens is tender and delightful; and the scene 
which takes place when Sacoontala is about to leave the peaceful 
hermitage where she had liappily spent her youth; her expressions 
of tenderness to her friend, her affectionate parting with the 
domestic animals she had tended, and even vritb the flowers and 
tre^ in which she had delighted breathe more than pastoral 
sweetness.’’ Or again who can read the beautiful story of Ruth 
in the Bible without feeling drawn toward the Jew’s ? 

Take even &r away and repellent China. A book, which 
Carlyle and Leigh-Hunt delighted in, “The Two Fair Cousins,’’ 
shows us that the Chinaman has his romance and a love for in¬ 
tellect, and flowers and virtue. 

It is not necessary to say much here about tire dangers of 
novelH’eading, for this is not an evil which has as yet spread'wide- 
ly in Bengal. The objection commonly urged against noyel- 
reading is that it is a waste of time, but there is aoQtl^Mrfevil 
which is almost still greater. ‘This is tBat all no^, qtH .even 
excepting the best ones, fix the attention too exchish’cly on the 
exceptional and so give fUse views of life. They represent life as a 
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fsr more ftteasant af&ir, or at least as fn fuller of exdtement 
than it itidly is. The first duty or business of a novelist is to 
give pleasure, and he cannot do this if he is dull or tedious. He 
cannot therefore give a true transcrii^ of life with its languors, its 
ennui and its abundance of all that is flat, stale and unprofitable. 
So the novelist has to pass over the main fivts of his hero's life 
and to dilate on those that are occasional and extraordinary. 
This part of the subject has been well treated of by John Foster 
in one of his essays. No doubt there are novels that are sen¬ 
sational and others that are not *$0, but even the latter are 
generally a little too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food. 

At the present day there is a strange sort of recrudescence of 
the abnormal and fantastic. It would seem that just as the 
‘tendency of the age is become more and more humdrum and 
as romance is dying out of the real world, it is becoming more 
and more prominent in fiction. 

. Hence we Irave such novels as King Solomon's Mines, Called 
Back, Colonel Quaritcb &c. My special quarrel mth the last men¬ 
tioned novel (Colonel Quaritch) is that the author has entitled it a 
Tale of country life. Now 1 have looked in vain in it for the 
fresh gales which blow over the beautiful fields of England. 
There is no breezy call of incense breathing mom in it, no swallow 
twittering from tbe'Straw built shed. Whenever there is any open 
air in it, it is defiled by the sulphurous fumes of gunpowder. It 
is a tale of wicked m«n and women and deserves better to be 
called a lafrative of London's slums and frowz)' and fuliginous 
music halls. It is as like country' life as a sullen and salt creek in 
the Sunderbuns is like the strong soul of a mountain river such as 
the Teesta or the Ranjit. 

1 have now approached the limits of a lecture, but before 
1 sit down I mi»t say a few words about the second branch of 
ray subject, vk., thmking. 

ft is dear that reading must be accom{»nied u’ith thmking 
if it is to be of any utility to us. And the more a man reads, 
the more he requires to think. Books only give us the raw 
materid, it-k we ourselves who roust work it up into a state 
to be useful 'to our minds. However finished a book may be in 
thought and esqmsskui it must still contain much that we do not 
need or cannot tssiroHate. Our thoughts must be the magnet to 
separate the irofi ptttidtes which we require. 

Comte was so iihpieseed with the superiority of thinking to 
reading that in the latter part of his life he read very little. In 
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Jh» y<rath he made what he called his encyclopaedic preparation, 
that is, he stored his mind with the best books and then delib¬ 
erately abstained from reading. He called this plan cerebral 
hygipne^ Similarly we find that Carlyle, Macaulay and Words- 
w'orth read comparatively little during the maturity of their 
powers. It ntay be that Comte carried his system too far and it 
seems certain that no man however eminent can with safety 
make of his mind a sort of sacred grove into which no light 
is allowed to enter. But there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of his plan. It might be well if the world, which in 
Pascal’s famous phrase may be considered as a single man who is 
always learning, would consider that it is no longer in its-youth and 
that its encyclopaedic preparation is over. In short it should set 
itself to think over the wisdom accumulated by it in fomter ages, 
rather than be incessantly adding to the piles of books in its libraries. 

Excessive reading is not only an evil to readers, but it injures 
authors also by tempting them to produce books beyond their 
strength. Hence we see that nearly every popular author out- 
writes himself. He produces one good book and then a nuiAber 
of bad ones. We can hardly blame him. If he does not produce 
a book when called upon, somebody else will. As Trollope 
expresses it, an author does not like that the order be sent away 
to another shop, though he would prefer that there \^re no order 
at all. People complain of the vast flood of periodicals in the 
present day, of the. detestable “ Society" papers and the like, but 
the remedy is in their own hands. If they do not read such 
papers as the World, Truth, &c., they will cease to exist. 

We have liad in this centur)* a great development of what is 
called Railway Literature. Loud pa^ns were raised when Railway 
bookstalls were set up, and some enterprising publishers made tbeir 
fortunes. But people now begin to see that the system has many 
drawbacks. The great and universal complaint now-a-days is 
that men have no time for thought and reflection. It is all tumult 
and huny'-scurry. And no doubt people live faster than they 
did and are more and more pressed upon by the claims of 
society. But it seems to me that the vast .increase in the means 
of locomotion might give us the remedy of which we are in need. 
We spend vastly more time in travelling than our forefathers did, and 
if we would make proper use of our long journeys by train or steamer, 
the very activity of the age would be an antidote to the evils which 
it produces. Reading while travelling, a> least by rail or carriage, 
does little good and is injurious to the eyesight, and it wotld certain¬ 
ly be better for most of us to spend our bouts of travelling in medita- 
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tion or lo iook/n; out of the window titan in reiuUng, even iboiigb 
OUT book som^hing better than a shilling shocker/ 

John Newton d%'eUs in bis autobiography on the great 
opportunities he had for meditation while pacing up and 
his quarter deck during the steady breeaes ^of the tropics, and I 
doubt not that many other sailors have enjoyed such hours. But 
in every walk of life there are opportunities for meditation and 
reflection if we will only avail ourselves of them. If a man 
cannot get quiet and freedom elsewhere he can imitate the 
famous Brindley and do his thinking in bed. Perhaps Brindley 
derived his plan from the beautiful I^lm which says, ** commune 
with your own heart upon your bed, and be still." I think that 
this is even a finer phrase than 'Uhe sessions of sweet-silent 
thought" of Shakespeare. We should let these beautiful words 
^sink down into our minds and steadily resist the temptation to fly 
from thought and to take, refuge in reading. The present age can 
liardly be described as illiterate. It reads immensely. But it can 
liardly be described as a thinking age. In former times men were 
ofton fenced to think because they had nothing else to do. But 
now*a«day8 a man ne^ never be beyond the reach of books. 

It is a hard matter to strive against one's surroundings—to 
resist the tendencies of the age—and those who try to do so will 
perhaps be reminded of Mrs. Partington and her attempt to mop 
out the Atlantic. ^But though Mrs. Partington could not keep 
out the ocean, she cotdd at least refuse to stay and.be drowned 
by it. We cannot prevent the production of an infinite number 
of useless books and papers, but we can refuse to allow our 
brains to be swamped by them. We can preserve a citadel of 
calm even in the busiest life. It was a saying of grand old 
Martin Luther that he alone enjoys peace whom every thing 
and every one disturbs, but who quietly endures it all with joy. 
^^Der hats Frieden, welchen alles and alle beunruhigen, und 
windier das allee mit Freuden ruhig aushalt." 

»Tbo moat wearied und jaded of ua all can take comfort 
from the lities of K^le. 

i. There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of humweare and crime 
W^. whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlasting chime, 

onry music m their heart 
oti^ ^ky lane and wrangling mart, 

,g tbirir dm^y task with msier feet 

tbeir secret souls a holy strain repeat." 

H. BEVERIDGE. 
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SCENES AND SIOBTS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 


(From an old Notebook.) 

II. 


But the Sundrabans should not be contemplated alone from 
their physical-aspect’spoint of view. Considerable interest is 
excited by memories forming the subject-matter of enquiry to 
an intelligent traveller passing through them. In the first place, 
much speculation is rife as to the uncertain etymology of the 
name. Commonly, it is traced to the sundri tree so. abundant 
here. By many, it is thought to signify sundaru'vana, or beautiftil 
forest. According to the third version, it is' said to be a modi¬ 
fication of Chandradwipa, identified with Sundwip. Fourtldy, it 
is derived from the Chandabandhas, a class of Molapgbis, or salt 
manufacturers, who plied their trade at Backerganj in the olden 
times. In the absence of positive information, the question 
remains undecided as ever under the variety of opinions suggested 
by speculative ingenuity. 

The past ot the Sundrabans may be reviewed from those &r 
off times, when, to quote the Rev. K. M. Baneiji, “ the lower 
provinces of Bengal were, in a great measure, comprehended in 
the unfathomed recesses of tire sea.” The proof of this is plainly 
written in the names of such places as Agradwipa, Navadwipa, 
Chooadanga, Hanskbali, Sukhsa^ra, and Chagdaha, all pointing, 
says Babu Ramcomul Sen, “ to the presence of the sea where 


there is now land,” and signifying that thme places “ were at 
one time islets, ae^, and abysses.” Manu’s . Aryavarta sjMead 
from sea to sea.” There is allusion to the Delta in the legend 
of Sagara. The Mahabharata spMks of Banga and Baicala 
(Bakla); and the Poranas give an account of Paundara-desa, or 
Ifordi Bengal. Tamralipta, or Tamiuk, is noticed in thp.Bkidrt 
dhistic books. Ptolemy notes the eaistwice of Gang;^ 

Hweo Thsan’s ** Samatata ” is identified with B^gdi. 

of Balhda Sena, Bengal comprebeoded five diviiT^j|/Mithila, 

Rarha, Barencfra, Banga, and Bagrf, or the‘d«^ the 







Arab visiting India in Ae ith ^enttnry, describes this 

pert of Bengal to have been in a floorishing conditicm. Ebn 
Battuta speaks of Satgram and Sonaigran in -tte middle of the 
14th century. In 14SO, Nicolo di Conti sailed up>tbe Ganges, and 
passing by “Cemove'' (Suvamagram, or.Sonarg^), visited 
Racha, or Arracan, making his way to that city through the 
Delta, where he found “ many good dtiee."' On De Baros' map, 
the region of the Snndrabans is bounded by "two mighty rivers’' 
on the west and east, and marked with the sites of " five cities," 
within a few miles of the sea—$ne of them being " Noldij,'* or 
modern Naldi, on the Navaganga. Faria de Souza describes the 
intervening country between “ Satigant and Chatigam " as populous 
and flourishing. Cesare Predirid, a Venetian traveller, in 1586, 
speaks of Sundwip as “ one of the most fertile places in the 
country, densely populated and cultivated, and so plentiful are the 
materials for ship-building there, that the Sultan of Constantinople 
finds it cheaper to have his vessels built at Sundwip than at 
Alexandria.'' The next testimony is furnished by Abul Fazil, who 
alludes to the Deltaic regions under the name of Bhati, or the 
country lower down* the stream, which is still current among 
native boatmen. He speaks of the Sarkar Khaliftabad, or South 
Jessor, as "fiill of jungles and wild elephantsand of the Sarkar 
Bacia, as containing "four towns," and paying a revenue of 
Rs. 180,000, with a liability " to furnish 330 elephants and 15,000 
Zftwiin/iaw tToops.'' Lastly, there are the traditions about Raja 
ihaupaditya, preserved by Golam Hosdn, by Bharata Chandra, 

and in the Khitica Vansa (^ritnu 

✓ 

'Die finregoiag recorded evidence, together with that afforded 
by the ruins of forts, temides, mosques, ghats, and tanks at Iswari- 
pur, Bagirhat, and other localities along the banks of the Kabadak, 
places b^nd que^on the fact that many prosperous towns and 
settlements, now blotted out, formerly existed in the Sundrabans. 
Ibe cause of tbw present desolation is another point for consi- 
doratioiu By history, it is ascribed primarily to “ the effects of 
PoftiieMSe phacy co-operating with Mugb atrocity,’’ which, hap- 
penisg a series of years, eventuated in the utter depopulation 
of dm Wa may accqit this statement ob the po^tive 

testiaump^ si Beniier,.’Who, returning to &irope via Chandnma* 
gam, to’ tSss, t—" RsAan (Armcan) had been the refuge of 

all the nmia^Forti^luese from Goo, Cochin, Malaca, and other 
places which tb^ had in the Indies, as well as of their slaves, 
and other Europeans. They consisted of such as had abandimed 
their monasteries, had* been twice or thrice married, murd«-ers, 
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and the*Iike.' The King of Rakan kept th6m as a guard of his 
frontier against the Mogul, in the port of Chatigan, which had 
been taken fnnn Bengal, giving them land and liberty to live as 
they pleased. Their usu^ trade was robbery and piracy: they 
not only scoured the sda-coasts, but with small and light gallies 
entered the rivers, and channels, and arms of the Ganges, and 
often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the country, surprised 
whole towns, assemblies, markets, feasts and weddings of the 
‘poor Gentiles, with strange cruelty, and burning all they could not 
carry. They ransomed the ojd people, but made the women 
slaves, great and small. Hence it is that there are seen in the 
mouths of the Ganges so many fine isles and cities deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no other inhabitants are 
now found but wild beasts, and especially tigers.” 

The Mughs of Arracan followed in the track of the Portu¬ 
guese loafers and pirates. Their Raja conquered Sundwip in 1616, 
and completed his triumph by a desolation of the lower districts 
of the Delta, carrying away the inhabitants into slavery. In con¬ 
sequence of these and other ravages, the Sundrabans were aban¬ 
doned about the year 1620, since which they have fallen into jun¬ 
gle, and become the refuge of wild beasts. 

The ruin initiated by man was completed by Nature. Depres¬ 
sion of soft unsubstantial lands under the superincumbent 
weight of forests, liability to inundation from, lowness of soil, 
changes in the course of rivers causing destructive fluvial revolu¬ 
tions, briny streams and a malarious atmosphere making habitation 
impossible, are the various causes which have aggravated the 
condition of the Sundrabans. The theory of subsidence is 
founded upon the fact, that in excavating tanks stumps of old 
trees have been found at depths varying from 20 to 30 feet 
below the present sur&ce of the ground. But the most destruc¬ 
tive influence seems to have been exercised by the periodic 
cyclones and storm-waves to which the Gangetic delta is subject 
'^e earliest cyclone under record occurred in 1582, and- is 
described by iU)ul Fazil as fijflows“One afternoon an immense 
\ra.ve set the whole district (Backla M Backergapj) under water. 
The Chief of the place was at a feast'; be managed to get hold of 
a boat, whilst his son Perroananda, srith a few others, climbed up 
a Hindu temple. Some merchants got pn aThlar, or ^roodeip 
house built on four pillars, near palaces and temples, f<«: mui- 
dans to play from. For nearly five hourf the waves reQriQned 
agitated, the lightning and wind were terrible; bousw.aa^ ships 
were destroyed; only the Hindu temple and escaped. 
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About 200,000 souls pi^hod tn this faumcute.” Tbe seoood one, 
datod z 58 d,' “ swept over the Sangor island, arid caniod away 
more than 60^00 people” The third happened in 1737, and is 
notited in the Siyar-i-Matakherin and the London ■GeniUntan^ 
Magazine for that year. There was a great Cyclone in 1823, and 
another in 1841.* 

Under British rule, the Sundraban has entered on a new era 
of regenerating progress. The utdization of its resources has 
opened a field of enterprise to the intelligent landholders of the* 
neighbourhood. Its streams are * rich fisheries—its forests a vast 
storc'hoiise of firewood. There are a few species of trees that 
supply valuable timber. Tlie undergrowth of canes and reeds 
is useful for mat and basket'-making. The garan is used for pyosts, 
and the hogla for roofing huts. Many rare medicinal plante grow 
in these jungles. Honey and bees-wax are plentiful. But the 
extreme richness of the soil for paddy is the great recommenda* 
tion of the Sundrabans. The first attempt towards their reclama* 
fion dates from the year 1781, since which many clearings have 
been made forming valuable estates. Only the extreme sea-board 
is normally conditioned to remain uninhabitable. In the inter¬ 
mediate tracts, the process of land-making has been more than 
half completed. Tbe elevation of the country northwards is 
beyond the reach of the highest flood-tide. The smdri tree 
grows thirty to forty feet high, causing little trouble to the wood¬ 
cutter. But the jin, a species of banian, has to be cut down piece¬ 
meal, nu^ng- clearance a slow arduous task. Most mischievous 
of all, is the parasitical undergrowth which sticks to the soil with 
obstinate roots, and is never thoroughly out-weeded without three 


or four eradications. Unless this be done, a ctearance happening 
to be neglected for one season fells back into its miginal jungle. 
However slow the operations, those who are sowing now, are sure 
of reaping hereafter, wlien the Stmdrabans shall possess features 
repudfetiitg the present accounts as myths. 

Insowfog-uptbe Bhadra, wesaw no other signs of human 
abode tlmi solitary cock-loft cabins occurring mfles apart from 
one'aiio^er. These isolated tiny leaf-huts, raised some ten to 
twelve fieet from the ground upon bambu>posts, are ooc^ied by 
fakirs, who, preteoding to beer charmed lives, accompany the 
wood-cuttOTs in. their expeditions. They have to peiftnn the 
duty of propMktiBg ^ forest-deities, Kahi Rai and Dhakhin Rai, 


4 

* TboN bappesing after 'the dele of oar trevd, were In 1852, 1864. 
j867,and i8r6. 
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who exercise a controlling' influence over the feline animals 
infesting the Sundrabans. In coming up a small stream, we 
saw an image of Kalu Rai put up on its lonely bank. He 
was figured riding an enormous royal tiger of Bengal in proof of 
the specialty of his ^wer, and was equipped in a military costume, 
with a how and arrow in his hands. His face, painted yellow, 
was remarkable for a pair of large staring eyes, and long curled 
mustaches up to the ears. The coat Avas fashioned and coloured 
after the European “ red coats,” but the head was covered by a 
big oriental mud pagri. Altogether, the fighting attitude of the 
image heightened the effect of his appearance. Never would the 
wood-cutters venture upon their task without first securing the 
protection of this god. The fakir is the agent to procure the 
divine guardianship. Forming a party of ten or twelve, the 
wood-cutters set out in the cold months, duly provisioned for. 
several weeks. They make selection of a virgin forest, before 
which they lie under anchor invoking Kalu Rai, till assured of 
safety in going to fell timber. This they do during the day, 
returning to tlreir boat by evening. But sometimes the mantras 
and incantations fail, and a wo^-cutter is carried off by a tiger 
drawn to the spot by the sound of his axe-strokes. The fakir be¬ 
comes non esl, the forest is given up, and red flags are left planted 
behind for a warning to others. Two of such abandoned forests 
fell to sight along the Bhadra. These ravages of tigers form a 
great draw-back to the reclamation of the Sundrabans. They 
lurk about the clearances, and carry off men and cattle from the 
huts. Many lots cleared with much toil and cost have been aban¬ 
doned owing to the depredatior^ of a cunning man-eater. The 
alligator is another dreaded foe, known sometimes to seize a man 
by pitching him into the water with a dash of its tail from the prow 
df a boat. 

One thing commonly witnessed in the Sundraban rivers, is 
the bagging of king-fishers by unwearied Mugh cruisers. The 
poor birds are sacrificed to the passion of King Tharawadi, who 
has a palace at Amarapura the roof of which is annually decked 
with their new plumage. 

And he the bird of hundred 

Whose plumes the dimes of a\va prise. 

Hsnx. 

From the ^adra to the Pasar, the tvidest river that hu yet 
frdlen 'on our route. In one place, on the left bank of^this river, 
we observed a number of cocoanut and betel nut tree*’rising out 
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from the mass of jungly vegetation. It ms the first scent of 
humanity on the air. 

A second village, where the bathing*gfaat was palisaded with 
bamboos dgainst the approach of crocodiles swarming in- these 
rivers. The saurian is a cunning reptile that sometimes gets 
within the enclosure, where it lies in wait to drag away the 
unsuspecting individual first coming in to bathe. Now and tl^en 
it is known to venture oUt for prey on land, and carry off stray 
grazing cattle. The villagers chase it with a hue and cry, bat are 
kept at bay by the reptile throwing .heavy clods of earth at them 
with its feet. Occasionally, a troublesome visitant is captured by 
baiting, when the undigested metallic ornaments of a woman are 
sometimes found on ripping open its stomach. The crocodile 
disapp>ears holding plunged in water the victim in its mouth till 
the is asphyxiated, when it retires with the lifeless body to an 
unfrequented part of the bank for quiet discussion after the flesh 
has become high. 

It is a rare occurrence—an encounter between tlie two 
neighbours, the tiger and the crocodile. One such instance hap¬ 
pened very singularly. On an early morning, a villager sat scour¬ 
ing his brass-/o/a by the edge of a stream. Marking him out for 
prey, a crocodile approached him unseen beneath the water, at 
the same time that a tiger, issuing from a near covert, sprang upon 
him from the bank. Happening to leap beyond the mark, the 
tiger fell into the water before the eager crocodile, which, seizing 
him by a hind leg, began to drag him into the stream. The tiger 
strove hardte get himself free from the dental grip of his foe. 
But in his own element the monster of the water maintained 
the upper hand O'er the monster of the land. The vills^er, 
frightened out of his wits, ran for his life, leaving his lola 
behind. But recovering from the first shock of the incident, be 
felt interested in watching the result of the struggle between 
blue-jacket and landwehr. He found the feline creature in a 
moat (tesperate scrape from his having had to deal with a tough 
anti^(»nst, wlm stuUxjmly held him fast, and, gradually drawing 
him ioto dee|ier water, tnery now and then gave him a during. 
In this aoutinor they proceeded down the stream to a distance, 
when the went back to fetch his Icta, and made off 

home, land Providence for his hair-breadth escape 

from the jaws of death. Next morning, the dead bodies of 
both ikt alligator and’ tiger were found to have drifted into 
a net, and carried by the fishermen to a neighbouring Sahib 
for buksu. ^ 
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1^ is when a buffido is seized in the act of crossing a river, 
that a crocodile meets vnth its due. The herd disperses and 
dives into the stream with a dogged resolution tq ferret out the 
enemy, wliich on being caught is tossed from horn to ham till it 
is tom into shreds. , 

December lolh .—Off Khulna, wliich has .a cosy situation 
on a tongue of land washed by the Bhairav, the Atbara Baka, 
and the Pasar. It was out of the Sundrabans, and things were 
on different lines. The air, the water, the vegetation, all bore 
an improved character. On the opposite bank, at Sensbazar, the 
shops and buildings gave proofs of a civilized life. In Khulna is a 
fine two storied pucka house that belongs to the proprietor of 
an indigo plantation in the neighbourhood. After confinement 
on board for four days together, a little walk about on land 
proved highly agreeable. As we were returning to our boat, we , 
witnessed a case of begar, or the impressment of a poor native 
boatman. His entreaties, protests, cries, and even offers of 
bribery, were of no avail. He was compelled to give his 
time, labor, and service against his will and consent Scores of 
such cases of zabardasii, from which much suffering prevails in 
the interior, are seldom heard of by the general public or the 
Government. They loudly call for exposition and r^ress.—For¬ 
merly, they made at Khulna a very superior quality of shell- 
lime. 

December 11.—Weighed anchor with sunrise, and left Allypur, 
off which we lay at night. Very misty morning. The Athara 
Baka is so called from the eighteen bends in the course of its 
stream. Up here is being beyond the reach of the flood-tide, the 
oar gave place to the tow-rope and punt-pole. Our passage 
to-day mostly lay through the moorlands named, in Tassein’s map 
of B^gal, the Aka Jheels of Jessor. These Jheels are wild, 
dismal, and low marshy tracts, such as where Parnell would have 
laid the scene of his “ Hermit," or Goldsmith's AngeUna found her 
“ long lost Edwin." They Spread, on either hand of a narrow 
tortuous stream, “ immense horizon-bounded expanses," scattered 
with little eminences artificially raised for the sites of villages. 
From twenty five to thirty foet high, they generally keep their 
tree-crowned emerald heads above water during inundation in 
rainy season. But sometimes the flood rises submerging them, 
when the people live a demi-aquatic life, and their dqauci}es 
become the refuge of reptiles and vermin. Leeches become an 
intolerable plague. Death by snake-bite happens. Tim cattle 
are arked on rafts. Fire is preserved with'great difficulty. Food 

- 
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is cooked upon the boats. The people sleep upon mac/tans in 
their huts. Communication irom viHage to vill^e is held by 
means of skifg. The flood is followed by malaria and disease. 
Most probably this land is the original hotbed of cholera, which 
is said to have first broken out injessor, in 18(7. On the water 
subsiding after a month or two, the people reap a plentiful 
harvest, ftom the consideration of which alone they are persuaded 
to continue their abode in this dreary uirwholesome region. The 
paddy is raised here without any cost or pains, without any 
spading or ploughing. They have simply to transphmt the plants 
by letting them down with a little lump of cla^' at the roots, 
when the water is low. Taking root, the plants rise with the 
rising flood to the height of twelve to fifteen cubits, alwa>'s keeping 
their heads out of the water, and seldont failing to yield a satis* 
..factory out-turn. The cold months make the best time here, 
when basking in the morning sun is one of the great enjoyments 
of a people owning scanty clothing. T.hoy now lay in a stock of 
health which pulls them through the next “ rainy day." 

' The deep stillness of the scene was broken by a clamorous 
noise a-head. In a few minutes we came upon an .'.ncampment of 
Bediahs, or Indian gipsies, who, sitting face '■ face in two long 
lines upon the bank of the stream, were eiig.>d in taking their 
noonday meal, with great vociferation made al ve by the men, 
women, and children. They had, in the course i ibeir !• '(jralion, 
taken up a temporary lodgment in the heart oi u • j.i cU, far 
from the haunts of men. AU that is nigged ;in .nisentble might 
be summed up in the word gipsy. Tb.-: tuwi. low, temporary 
leaf-huts, urith odds and ends scattered about on the lonely spot, 
testified to their aversion for a stationary abode, and to their in¬ 
veterate predilection for a desolate freedom. How people, owning 
no land, following no agriculture, possessing no cattle, performing 
no labour, plying no trade, make their livelihood, is a mystery. The 
men are the veriest idlers. The women, skilled in herbs, practise 
a little doctoring—they cure tooth-ache by simples and lumbago 
by cupping for a mere trifle. The gipsy is tbe same character all 
the world over. The gipsy woman—whether an Esmeralda in 
Europe or a Vanuvati in India, is generally remarkable for good 
looks, pointii^ to good blood. Their origin and traditions are 
dead “secrets of the prison-house.” 

I see a colnim of .slow rising smoke 

O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 

* A vagabond and tiseleas tribe there eat 

Their miserable meal. A^ttlesiong 
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* Between two poles upon i stick tm^sverse^ 

Receives the morsel—flesh obscene of dog, 

Or Tcnnin, or, at best, of cock purloin'd 
From his accustom'd perch. Hard faring rice 1 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 

Which kindled flrith dry leaves, just saves unquenchM 
The spark of Life. The sporting wind blows wide 
Their fluttering mgs, and sho^^‘S a tawny skin 
'Fhe vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Grcal skill ha\*e they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure away the gold they touch. 

Conveying worthless dross fh its place ; 

Loud when thev U'g. dumb only when they steal. 

CowpkrV Task. 

Down by you xe. at evening, hlazcd 
The gipay's faggot — .here we stood and gai'd ; 

Gaz'd on her sunhurnr h^re with silent awe, 

Her tatter'd mantle, and * vr hood of straw; 

Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er. 

The drowsy bro^d that o*» her back she bore. 

Imps, in th<' ixiro with mousing owlet bred, 

From rifle'* roost at nightly revel fed ; 

Whose dark cv«x hash'd through locks of blackest shade, 

When in ll.:. ' eese the distant watch dog bay'd 
And heroes 'k*he Sib)'rK muttered call. 

Whose flhj. owess scaled the orchard wall. 

As o'er my >Kilm the silver piece she drew, 

\r*d tracer •• he Hue of life with searching view, • 
w ihKiD'i' ' my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears, 

To learn i»r my future years. 

Uoti bus's Pleasurrs op Mbmort. 

December Clear ai last of the bewildering maze of 

rivers and the archipelago of juiigmires, we this morning found 
ourselves in a congenial world, opening upon our delighted ej'es 
wooded banks, lawns, gardens, and villages spread for miles on 
either side of a noble stream. It was the Madhumati, or Honey 
river, which well deserved that name with its sparkling vraters 
making a grateful element after that of the muddy briny streams 
of the Sundrabans. Of great depth, and pouring a volume of 
waters more than half a mile broad, the Madhumati forms the 
route of the inland steamers pl^n^ to the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Down it voyage also all the cargo-laden boats bound 
from that quarter for Calcutta in the dry months. Though we 
progressed but slowly—creeping along the shore pulled by the 
tow-line—we seldom passed pleaaanter hours than- in moi^ig 
away seated comfortably out on the top of (be boat, and gamg 
upon scenes of repose and seclusioa around us. 

0 
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December 13th,—The country showed more and more etera- 
tion as we advanced towards the Barash),—a little runamy 
Naiad that, tr3nng a short independant career, hath taken to the 
company of its parent>stream again. Along its banks, sceneries 
of rich Iiccuriance and pictures of r a^Tn rural* beauty bounded the 
view. At one spot, there gleamed a little white Hindu shrine— 
a tall slender mut, crowned with a mitre>like dome. It was a 
solitary object in the prospect of universal and eternal verdure. 

December /yrA.-^ur progress this morning was impeded by 
a large fleet of indigo-laden boats from a neighbouring factory. 
Following an old custom of the last century, each of the boats 
carried a red nislian (flag) that was used by the Company's ser¬ 
vants trading on their prir'ate account, and paying no inland duty. 
Tire nishan carries a prestige ensuring safety ftom piracy and all 
kinds of interruption on the road. 

By eight o'clock, Sudpur, the destination of our companions hove 
in sight. The appearance of a green boat, with Babus on board, was 
an uncommon thing in these waters. It called forth out of curiosity 
more than one gentleman of the place, who, on our arrival, and 
learning our purpose, welcomed us to their land, and invited us to 
their hospitality. After the small, poor villages on the way, Sudpur 
ought to rank as a little provincial town, consisting of half a dozen 
pucka houses, two or three temples, a bazar, and shops. In the 
river below, the crowd of boats told that it was a mart where the 
industrial products of the district—chiefly goor and sugar, change 
hands and find an outlet. The central two-storied building belongs 
to the Zamindar—a man of great energ}', who is alwaj-s at dag¬ 
gers drawn with the Planters in his neighbourhood. It was in 
Sudpur that we first remarked in the pronunciation of the people 
the sharp nasal twang that betrays a Bangui from the rest of his 
countrymen. Close to this town, are manufectured, from a 
species of wild grass, those excellent cold mats which are greatly 
prized as a summer luxury, and fetch their price according to their 
size and the fineness of their texture. One rare specimen of these 
mats was made to the order of Babu Dwarkanath Tagore, who 
carried it folded in the hollow of a cane for a present to the Queen. 

Daember a/s/.—Leaving behind our friends, we made our 
start for Dacca this morning. The manji being ignorant of the 
route, we prondsed him to direa the way by the help of Tassein’s 
map. Ma^ an easy voyage up the Barashi. But' in the broad 
EUenkhali, it became a tedious drag in the teeth of a steady 
northerly breeze, ai^ ^ advene current. Madhukhali was 
sighted, but half the day -was over in getting there. This is 
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another, mart like SudpuTf but on a smaller scale. In Madbukhah, 
a Madrasi juggler, an itinirant from town to town, amused us 
with the exhibition of his skill. He was. accompanied by his 
young wife, who went through the feat of packing herself within 
a small mat box, and ihen coming out without a scar after having 
been stabbed with a da^er at several places. 

December sand.—From the Ellenkhali Into the Chandana. 
But day succeeded day without any variety in the prospect—with¬ 
out my striking thing in the life of an agrarian population. It 
was a country without one pla<^ of historic interest or object of 
curiosity I without a seat of learning or a tirlAa hallowed by 
religious associations—on unstoried'' land that made no impres¬ 
sion from an aesthetic point of view. Tacking our course ftom 
shore to shore in order to avoid shallow water, was a sore task 
in which the day w*ore on most heavily. The Chandana is a 
small narrow stream, almost impassable by this time of the year. 
Not a boat followed in our track, and only a single vessel was 
met with to come down the stream from the north. We spoke 
this vessel, which returned an answer putting us in doubt of 
finding suHicient water at the head. By sunset, we moored 
below an obscure village, where it was the periodical haul day, 
along with its insepantble hubbub. 

December j^rd ,—Very slow progress up the sluggish Chan¬ 
dana—the boat got aground at many places, pbliging the crew 
to go down into the water, and with tl)cir shoulders under the 
bottom of the vessel float it off the shoal. By ten o’clock, we 
got to Pangsa-Madhabpur, a respectable village, extending for a 
quarter of a mile along the right bank of the river, with thick 
groups of huts. All we saw of this place was from the deck of 
our boat in slowly passing by. But the finest specimen of female 
face and figure, met with since leaving Calcutta, gazed upon at 
the bathing-ghat of this village, where a lovely girl of fifteen or 
sixteen had come to fill her water-pot. hate a dumpy 
woman," says Byron—so dp we. This girl had the light slim 
form.that came up to our standard of beauty, and put forth her 
claim to notice as " a flower bom to blush unseen " in bumble rural 
life. The day's journey closed by nightftdl at a lonely spot where 
we remained alone by ourselves. The Pulma lay about a mile 
off—the deep murmur of its stream was audible in the still nighU 
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MEDICAL EXAMlNATJOIi OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 

The case of Musammat Budhia, whom Mr. Kirkwood, iate 
Sessions Judge of Patna,—being dissatisfied with her demeanour 
in the witness box in the course of a trial for house breaking, 
subjected to Medical examination in order to ascertain if she 
was a virgin, must be still fresh in the public mind. It created a 
great sensation at the time and caused a grave public scandal. 
There can be no doubt that medical examination of the woman 
was quite irrelevant to the case and Mr. Kirkwood could not 
himself defend his conduct, but there is a wide divergence of 
opinion on the general statement of the law about the medical 
examination of women which the Hon’ble Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta have given on the subject and as the question 
is likely to affect an important branch of the administration of 
criminal justice ut^this country, it deserves a passing notice. 

The following embodies tbe views of the Honorable Judges 
on the subject. 

There is reason to fear that the law on tbe subject is often, 
misunderstood, at least in tbe case of women charged with such 
offences as concealment of birth or procuring abortion. Even in 
England, where the law is much more generally understood, and 
personal liberty fex more jealously guarded than in ln(&, such 
have pret'ailed. It appears from a case tried before 
Mr. Justice (now Lord Justice) Lopes in 1877 (repeated in 13, 
Cox. 635) that a Magistrate of the country of Durham 

an order for the medical e.xammation of a girl accused of 
0(^)Oeidi&g the biitb of a diild, and the order was cairied out, 
although the girl objected and bad already confessed the truth 
of tbe {^BXge. A civil acUon was brou^ gainst the Magistrate 
and the other persons concerned. Tbe counsel for the |nrmdpal 
defendant Mr. (now Lord) Heischell did not dispute that the 
examination, unless consented to, was an assault, but he appealed 
to tbe experience of the learned Judge whether such a thing had 
DtA been frequently dime. The learned Judge instructed the Jury 
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that, unless the girl consented, the examination was an assault, 
illegal and unjustifiable. And he added:—' The order given by 
the Magistrate was a foolish one, and Dr. Johnson (tlie Magistrate) 
must have known little of the law. It was clearly not a case for 
exemplary damage^ and it was a question for them to find for 
subst^tial or nominal damages if they found for the plaintiff. 
The defendants had acted extremely foolishly and the damages 
might be such as to show in unequivocal terms that neither 
Magistrates nor policemen nor medicalmen, may infringe upon the 
rights of any person.’ ” , 

“ In respect of illegality there is no difference between the 
examination of an accused person and that of a witness." 

The substance is this. In no case whatsoever may a 
Magistrate or a Police officer subject a woraau to medical examina¬ 
tion except with her own consent; if they do so they commit^ 
an assault and are liable to pay damages. Whatever may be 
the law in England—and there is often a great difference between 
the English and the Indian law—there is no express provision 
in the law of this countiy’ about the medical examination of 
women, our Evidence Act and adjective criminal law being al¬ 
together silent on the subject. Indeed under the terms of section 
350 of the Indian Penal Code, the subjection of a woman to 
medical examination against her consent would be an intentional 
use of criminal force, but every magistrate .was under the im¬ 
pression tliat his act was saved by section 77 of the code, under 
which nothing is an offence which is done by a Judge when 
acting judicially in the exercise of any power which is, or which 
in good fiiith he believes to be given him by law. He is further 
protected from civil suits by Ad XVIII of 1850. For reasons to 
be given below I think the wisdom of applying the English law 
on this sulked to India is very doubtful 

I wnll now proceed to examine some of the practical con¬ 
sequences, of the High Court ruling on the subjed. The offences 
for whidi women are generally subjeded to medical examination 
in India are rape, causing miscanriage and concealment of birth 
of children. None of these ofiencss are compoundable and when 
once a charge of the commission of any of these offences is in¬ 
stituted, the Magistrate must proceed with it, irrespective of the 
whes of the parties, and come to a substantive finding, discharg¬ 
ing or conviding the accused. There being no express pnoviwon 
in the law for medical examination, womfen are generally subjeded 
to such «uunination in these cases when k is likely to throw some 
light and materially help the court to arrive at a corred conclusion. 







A large number of such cases is quoted in works on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence in which Medical examination of women materially 
helped the courts in dedding them; and led to the punishment of 
real offenders and acquittal of innocent persons. 

In cases of rape, the ravished girl is alipost invariably sub¬ 
jected to medical examination and as her own statement is 
generally the only piece of ocular evidence available the results 
of a medical examination, particularly in the case of virgins, are 
justly held to be the best corroborative evidence, and it is very 
doubtful whether, in the majority ,of cases, any court of Session 
would convict unless there was some corroborative material 
evidence to supplement the oral testimony. If the medical 
examination is left to the girl’s option according to the recent 
ruling, it will on the one hand, screen many offenders from 
Justice and on the other, facilitate the institution of hilse charges 
which it would be difficult to disprove. The advice given under 
this head by Mr. Gribble, late District and Sessions Judge of 
Madras in his outlines of Medical Jurisprudence (page 165 
Madras Edition 1885) is as follows: “ To the Police and Subor¬ 
dinate magistracy! I would say: immediately, a complaint of 
this kind (rape) is made, send the woman for medical examiira- 
tion. Every day of delay makes the proof of a true charge 
more difficult and of a false cliarge more easy." 

Again in case^ of criminal miscarriage and concealment of 
birth, medical examination of the woman often satisfactorily 
proves or disproves the clurge. Many cases are on record in 
works of Medical Jurisprudence in which but for medical e-xami- 
nation the truth would not have been brought to light. One 
nuft may be cited in support of my contention. It is described 
in page 748 of Dr. Chevers’s Manual of Medical Jurisprudence 
for India (Calcutta Edition of 1870). One Musammat Jamoo, a 
midwife of Hissar, being employed to attend a woman in her 
confinement, perstiaded t^ unfortunate creature that the child of 
which she had been delivered was a monster with two heads, not 
fit to be looked at. She afterwards said that it was dead and 
that she would take it away and tniry it. She accordingly 
went away. Next raoming the midwife's services being re¬ 
quired, she was sent for. She excused herself from going under 
the pretence tluU she had lierself been just delivered of a child. 
This improbable story excited suspicion and the police were 
called in. She declared* that the child was her own. She was 


examined by the Civil ^Surgeon from whose deposition as well 
as. ixQta the evidence of midwives who examined her shortly 
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after the discovery of the child in her house that she exhibit¬ 
ed’ no signs of recent confinement. She was sentenced to 
imprisonment for seven years. Regarding the medical examination 
of women, Dr. Chevers says (page 746 of his Manual (Ji Medical 
Jurisprudence): “ 'Ehis question of compulsory examination is 
beset with some difficulty. In cases invoh'ing very grave crimi¬ 
nal charges, and especially in those of infanticide, examination be¬ 
comes a matter of legal necessity.'' 

In the case reported in 13 Cox C. L. C. 625, cited by the 
Honorable High Court, the gijl had already confes^ to the truth 
of the charge that she concealed the birth of her child, and the 
examination was by no means justifiable. But the ruling of the 
High Court in Must. Budhia's case is that the prohibition extends 
not only to female accused persons who do not confess but also 
to fem^e witnesses. The cases in which female witnesses are, 
generally required to be medically examined are rape and caus¬ 
ing miscarriage against the consent of the woman miscarrying 
and those in which female accused persons are subjected to 
medical examination are causing criminal abortion and conceal¬ 
ment of birth of children. As witnesses, women may consent 
to medical examination to strengthen their cases, but as accused 
persons they would never do so when that would prove their 
guilt. 

If in no case may a magistrate or a Police officer order the 
medical examination of woman except with her own consent, 
the iidministration of justice under several important lieads of 
crime in this country would, it is feared, be crippled. In a coun¬ 
try like India, where the laws of society exercise the most 
rigorous and vigilant control imaginable over the conduct of 
females, and where six-sevenths of the widows, whatever their 
age or position in life may be, are absolutely debarred from 
re-marriage, it is scarcely surprising that great crimes should 
be fi^uently practised to conceal the results of immorality, 
and that the procuring of abortion should, espedally, be 
an act of almost daily commission, and sbotild have become 
a trade among certain of the lower midwives or Dbais. To 
prevent the commission of these seoet crimes, it is necessary 
that every facility should be given to obtain evidence. The 
power of ordering the medical examination of women without 
their consent may justly be t^en away from the Police, but dis¬ 
cretion should, 1 think, be allowed to m^strates to exercise it In 
cases of real necessity. It is probable th^t in a few instances here 
and there, the power would be abused, but that would be nothing 
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compared with the evi/s which are sure to /b]io\r if magistrates 
are absolutely debarred ordering the medical examination 
of women except with their own consent, and of two evils it Is 
wise to choose the lesser one. The reasons for vesting magistrates 
with this power have not so much force in Kngland as in India 
where the mendacity of oral testimony is proverbial and the 
least amount of scientific and unerring material evidence is all 
the more welcome. I therefore think that the question should 
be reviewed, recourse being had to amendment of the Criminal 
Procedure Code or separate legislation, and the framing of de» 
finite rules on the subject 

In conclusion, 1 would only quote some of the remarks akin 
to our subject, which fell from Mr. Stephen about the distinction 
between the functions of a Judge in India and in England in his 
speech before the select committee appointed for preparing the 
Bill which afterwards became the Indian Evidence Act. 

In a great number of cases," says Mr. Stephen, ** probably the 
vast numerical majority, the Judge has to conduct the whole trial 
himself. In all cases be has to represent the interests of the public 
much more distinctly than he does in England. In many cases he 
has to get at the truth, or as near to it as he can, by the aid of coIIh* 
teral enquiries, which may incidentally tend to something relevant, 
and it is most unlikely that he should ever wish to push an enquiry 
needlessly or to go into matters not really connected with it. We 
have accordingly thought it right to arm Judges with a general 
power to ask any questions, upon any facts, of any witnesses, at 
any stage of the proceedings, irrespectively of the rules of evidence 
binding on the parties and their agents, and we have inserted in the 
Bill a distinct declaration that it is the duty of the Judge, espe* 
dally in criminal cases, not merely to listen to the evidence put 
before him, but to enquire to the utmost into the truth of the 
matter. We do not think that the English theories, that the 
public have no interest in arriving at the truth and that even cri¬ 
minal proceedings ought to be regarded mainly in the light of 
private questions between the prosecutor and the prisoner, are at 
all suited to India if indeed they are the result of any thing better 
than carelessness and apathy in England." 


A. T. GUPTA, MA. 
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AN ARRIVAL. 

Nellie, Nellie, pretty Nellie, 

Do you e'er re^ the night. 

We sto^d on the deck of the steamer 
In the shade of the compass light. 

We sadly watch'd the moon Nellie 
Rising rose o’er the land, 

And its food for sweet remembrance 
In my hand you slipp'd your hand. 

I have often thought of you Nellie, 

In jungle plain and bill. 

And your soft voice comes again dear 
As it came then low and still. 

No breeze disturb’d your hair Nellie, 
No motion stirr'd the ship, 

But its food for sweet remembrance 
Your lip clung to my lip. 

Your eyes were dim with tears Nellie, 
As your soft sighs sought my ear, 

The. time was nigh for parting, 

The shore launch whisUed near. 

1 said I lov’d you dearly. 

And you fondly murmur’d then, 

'Twill be food for sweet remembrance 
Till we meet love once again. 

Another took you ftom me. 

When the anchor dropp'd too soon— 
In the shelter of the harbour, 

'Neath the gleam of the Indian moon. 
We have never met again Nellie, 

You never have been mine, 

Yet its food for fond remembrance 
Your heart once press’d on mine. 

Shall .we ever meet again NeBie ? 

In the whirligig of &te. 

Are there joys as yet uhtasted 
To come to us who wait ? 

W 0 l you be the same again Nellie, 
'Though years have sped their rpe, 
Will't be food for sweet reflection 
To know your heart is true. 
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IS VARNA OF MANU A CASTE OR CLASS? 

9 

Reading Mr. R. C. Dutt's Bengali translation of the Rig Veda 
I was led to believe that the Varna of the ol&n time might not 
be the caste of the present day. Turning over the pages of the 
Manu-Samhita, I met a passage which struck my &ncy very much. 

» Manu says 

^ «nrs: ii x 42 

4 

This passage clearly means that “ men become superior and 
inferior in the matter of Varna in this world by the strength of 
meditation and genius." 

The learned commentator of Manu supports this ptassage by 
the instances of the Rishis Vishwamitra and Rishyasringa. 

Let us remember jtl\at Manu is regarded as the most orthodox 
of the Hindu legislators, and the founder of the present system 
of caste which is based solely upon the accident of birth. Once 
a teti you are a teti for endless generations, although Kristo Das 
Pal may adorn the family. Once a Brahmin, the descendants 
shall be Brahmins for endless generations although they may )ive 
lives of ignorance, crime and sensuality. When Manu—the ac* 
credited founder of the caste system—says that the Varna of a 
pmson is improved by his own worth, is not Varna then rank 
or class instead of caste ? 

There is hardly a passage in Manu in which the word Varna 
would not be better translated by the term class than caste. 
His definition of Brahmin is practically a definition of the learned 
and sacerdotal class. His definition of the Ksbatriya is practically 
a definition of the ruling and fighting class. His definition of the 
Vaishya is practically a definition of the trading and cultivating 
daaies. His deffiihion of the Sudra is practically a definition of 
the labouring claases. Wb cannot judge the spirit of the writings 
of an author by a solitary passage. But there is no passage in 
Mann which contradicts the slob I have quoted above. 
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* Manu is anxious that the high ideal of the four Vamas or 
classes should be maintained'; but that anxiety does not involve 
any bar to the promotion of a Kshatriya to the ^rahmin class, 
or to the degradation of a Vaisya bdow the Sudra class under the 
rules laid down bV him. Besides the passage already quoted, I find 
in Manu. 

jwmit i 's t canRi 

TOTrat^i'BtCTf% aswit'efe 1 

ftfltbmwfcwn Manu, chap. Xv. 64,65. 

By - continuous marriage connections for seven generations a 
Sudra becomes a Brahmin; so does a Brahmin become a Sudra. 
The same rule applies to the Kshatriya and the Vaishya. 

So a Sudra may become a Brahmin by his own worth 
<srwt4) or by continuous marriage connections. The two pass¬ 
ages clearly shew that the correct translation of the term Varna 
of Manu is class and not caste. 

The English Government is not more anxious about the 
purity of the Judges and Magistrates than Manu was about the 
purity of the Brahmin and Kshatriya classes. But purity of 
Judges and Magistrates does not require their recruitment from 
the clans Cockbum, Peacock and Coke to toe exclusion of other 
names. So the purity of the Brahmin and Kshatriya classes did 
not in Menu's opinion require that there should be but one 
qualification, and that qualification a hereditary one. 

I approach this subject without passions and prqudices. I do 
not believe that the ancient Rishis were wiser than wo are on any 
and every subject. It is quite possible that Menu's division 
of society was applicable to an age when the Hindus were rapidly 
bringing one province after another under their possession. We 
are now in an altogether different position. To have therefore 
the customs of Manu’s time restored to the present age might not 
be desirable. That is no reason why we should not honesdy try 
to ascertain how matters stood when the great legislator wrote 
or dictated his laws and regulations, which no Hindu has as yet 
ceased to respect, however much he may have ceased to under¬ 
stand and follow them. 

If the passages I have quoted are not mere interpolations, Manu 
is not the founder of the modm casto system, as be is generally 
believed to be, but he laid down rules of conduct which are fol¬ 
lowed all over the world. The teamed and sacerdotal class was 
the highest class in Europe, just fs was the case in India. The 
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learned and sacerdotal class is do more the highest class in Europe 
than it is in India. The same causes have opmted in both 
the coun^es. 

Manu interdicted altogether a girl of a higher class from marry* 
ing a lower class, while he rather disapproved of a girl of a lower 
class marrying in a higher class. Read Trollope's l^ady Anne, and 
you will have an idea whether in the matter otpratiloma marriage, 
the English feeling can be distinguished from that of old Manu. 
Higher classes of English Society look upon marriage with girls of 
lower classes with the * same sort of feelings which prompted 
Manu to declare— 

• I Manu, chap. Ill v. is. 

which means men who are carnally disposed may marry girls of 
, lower classes. Manu mentions with approval the cases of 
Vashishtha and Mandapala who married low-bom Akshamala and 
Sarangi. He says:— 

•nw wftfif i 

Htjft 

ojwr-siwT^ c*nc¥ i [v. 2 ^— 24 , 

^ » M^u, chap. IX 

This means, ** Just as a river partakes the character of the 
sea into which it has frdlen, so does a woman partake the character 
of the man to whom she has been wedded. Low-bom Akshamala 
and Sarangi were elevate to a high position by being married to 
Vashishtha and Mandapala resp^tively. There are other in* 

* stances of low-born women having attained eminence through 
the good qualities of their husbands.*' 

Manu might be accepted as an authority on social matters 
even by the advanced English society of the nineteenth century. 
Manu says:— 

I Manu, chap. Ill v. is. 

Dwijas, I. e.t aH respectable classes, should marry in their own 
Varnas or classes. One may marry a girl of a lower class, but on 
no occasion should a girl of a higher class many in a lower class. 
If my interpretation of the passages from Manu be correct, be is 
not the narrow-mind^ legislator which the admiren and up¬ 
holders of the caste system would lead the public to believe. 


SRINATH DUTTA. 
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SOLITVDS. 

Day sets on yor/iqm*s castled sleep.*' Scott.} 

1. 

Day sets on Attock's noble heights^ 

Soft glow's the sun's last beam ; 

His setting rays in checkered lights 
Shine on broad Indus stream» 

And on the castle's turrets high, 

That stand athw*art the azure sky, 

In warlike tnajesly. 

In silence all the landscape sleeps, 

Save where the Indus proudly sweeps 
In wild and boisterous glee. 

2 . 

The western waves of ebbing day 
* Soft tinge the distant plains,* 

And evening breezes softly play 
Oe'r parched rocks and glens. 

Beneath the purple sky so gay 
No w'arbler pours its gladsome lay 
Except the cushut dove, 

Who in a deep sequestered dell 
Has sought a low and lonely cell 
Whence flow his strains of love, 

3 * 

But panting Nature seeks for rest 
In evening's balmy air, 

And evening's shadows soft and blest 
Close on the landscape fair. 

Round Attock's greyish mountains wide 
The datkling waves of Indus glide 
With many a graceful bend. 

From rock to rock her waters run 
Oe'r parched meads aqd valle)^ lone,— 

A balmy coolness lend. 
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Behold in sky the Evening Star 
Slow seeks her lonesome place. 

Her radiant beams descending &r 
The sparkling Indus grdce» 

She rests upon the mountain's crest 
As if the Queen of Love doth rest 
On high Cytherian steep; . 

And sends her smiles, a stream of love, 
While Indus lifts fiis song above 
And charms the land to sleep* 

5 - 

O stay, a moment stay, and rest, 

Fair Nymph of evening tide ! 

Deep let me drink thy nectar chaste, 

Be thou my gentle guide. 

For darksome grows the night around, 

The rocks are wrapped in gloom profound, 
And clouds are gathering dark; 

While many a fear my fimc)* breeds 
Of treacherous men and treacherous deeds 
In tangled brakes that lurk. 

6 . 

ibeep solitude now holds his sway 
In this still darksome hour, 

Inclines each heart to muse and pray 
And feel his magic power. 

Years may roll, but fane's eye 
This solemn scene will still descry, 

To memory ever dear 1 
Yes oft by fen^s power I ween 
rU view again this solemn s^ne 

These rocks—this stream—yon star I 


B. GHOSH. 
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i^tag^ironsRN iNDi^ jrs future, 15? 

MODSB^INI>rA AND ITSFUTUBB-^i B.K. Sew. B.A. 

A REVIEW. 


THB .future of Modem India is a question as mottientqus as 
i t is vast and complicated. It presents phases replete with inter* 
est to the modem patriot; the modem reformer, and the modem 
philanthropist alike. For some time past the question has been, 
occupying the serious attention of several weII*intentioned Anglo* 
Indians and not a few of our own countrymen. Nor is practical 
evidence wanting to prove the correctness of what we state. The 
National Congress, if we rightly infeerpret its aims and character, is 
among others one of the latest indications of that deep and earnest 
feeling of solicitude with which our friends, patriots, and reformers 
are actuated at the present moment for the future of our fetherland. 

Babu B. K. Sen, the author of the pamphlet entitled “ Modem 
India and its Future,” seems to be one of those of our University 
alumni who have studied this question in its different phases 
and have given it their best thoughts, bringing to bear upon the 
study the light of their Western education and acquaintance ■ 
with Western thoughts and ideas. Babu Sen seems to have fully 
realized the difficulty of his situation, and has approached and 
discussed as best as he could almost all the problems 
underlie the great question of our present national existence and 
its future. We do not agree in all that he says regarding these 
several topics ; but we freely and frankly confess tb being favor¬ 
ably impressed writh much of what he says. For instance, we 
are not prepared, as our author seems to be, so hastily to 
dispose of the question of Caste —that time-honored institu¬ 
tion of the land that has governed and protected native Indian 
society since time beyond memory. We trust we may not 
be misunderstood by our friend. We do not mean to say that 
‘he is guilty of indiscriminately running down caste, or that we 
blindly advocate the continuance thereof;—on the contrary we 
fully appreciate the feet that the author is not insensible to the 
advantages of the system, although he cries down somewhat 
vehemently wbat-be considers to be its drawbacks. We mean 
to say that, although perhaps not quite suited to the present 
surroundings and requirements of our society, the system of 
caste is one which it is neither discreet nor necessary for us to 
knock on the head all on a sudden. Indeed, we, for ourselves— 
not because we happen to be connected with a journal which 
seeks public patronage as a Rational Magazine, but because 
we find it impossible in our own interests to ignore our obli¬ 
gations to an old friend, who in his infancy, childhood, youth 
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,and manhood did signal service, but who perhaps novr in his 
dotage has become incapable further Service—we, for one, can 
not bring ourselves to approve of any hasty crusade on the part of 
our reform'ers against this old friend—this time-honored institution 
which, so hir as its old severities are concesned, is undergoing 
change every day, and will be quite a different thing in course 
of time. Our author is “ not opposed to the theory imiversal 
brotherhood; an Englishman and a Hindu may in his opinion live 
on terms of the best friendship, with the full consciousness of the 
difference of their ITje italics are ours. Now, if such a 

thing be feasible, why, it is abundantly clear that caste does not 
stand in the way of universal brotherhood. We have, however, 
no objection to our author’s final solution of the problem—the 
mean between the extremes. 

Our author’s observations with regard to the introduction of 
intermarriage into our society we fully accept and endorse as 
just and sensible; but while we admit the force of his argument 
generally as regards the carrying capacity, if we may so express 
ourselves, of “modem civilization," we cannot but demur to 
the inference he draws therefrom, so far as we, Indians, are 
concerned. As instances in support of bis argument our friend 
dtes the cases of America, Australia, Africa and Japan. Now, 
the two former are but colonies of their parent country, England. 
Africa is a land that never had a history with the exception of 
Egypt, and we are not aware that Japan could ever boast of any 
tractions of a glorious past. But not so is India, the land of the 
Vedas, Ramayan and the Mahabharat,—a land peopled by a race 
who, how greatly soever enervated by the inertia of ages, do yet 
fonifly cherish—and not without some tinge of pardonable pride— 
the redolent memory of their glorious Past. India in fact is yet 
redolent of its ancient civilization ; so that if the graft of an out¬ 
landish civilization is transplanted into the soil to supersede the 
old tree, naturally it will be long, very long, before the engrafted 
sapling attains its full growth and be^ any fruits ripe and mature. 

Babu B. K. Sen has a word to say regarding almost every 
topic that des^ves to be considered as an element of the social 
or political m^>rovement of the country. His political views me 
optimistic ; we are glad they are so. His essay, taken all in all, 
is interesting reading i the matter argues sound powers of think¬ 
ing and reasoning on bis part, although the style perhaps, may 
strike the purist as not ^a well of English undefiled." We hope 
the public will read this.book^th careful attention, for it cannot 
but afford interesting materitt of thought to those who feel any 
interest in India a&irs. 
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CULTURE* 

Culture has been the subject of a great deal of controversy 
in recent years. Mr. Matthew Arnold and Prof. Huxley have 
been the leading disputants. They are apparenUy agreed on the 
meaning of the word. Prof. Huxley takes Mr. Arnold to mean 
that culture consists in knowing the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,t and that a aiticism of life is the essence 
of culture.! “ It implies the possession of an ideal, and the 
habit of critically estimating the value of things by comparison 
with a theoretic standard. Perfect culture should supply a com¬ 
plete theory of life, based upon a clear knowledge alike of its 
possibilities and of its limitations.’’S Prof. Huxley not recogni- 
sing any difference between his own conception of culture and 
Mr. Arnold’s, reduces the controversy to the single issue. Does 
literature contain the materials which suffice for the constraction 

* This anicle is a portion of a Paper read at a meeting of the Oxford 
Mneion Debating Society on the 4th of Decen.ber, tSW. Some gemJemen named 
tn the essay, who were then \Mtg, are now dead. 

t Sciente mdCulturt. P. 8. 

For the purposes of ttrict accuracy it is necessary to remember 

that Mr. Arnold defines Criticism as 'a disinterested endeavour to learn anH 
propagtte t 5 e best that is kaown and thought in Qn: world/ 

s Id p. y. 
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of a criticism of. life ? This question be answers in the nqgative. 
Literature and science, he says, are both essential to culture/ and 
an exclusively sdentihc education is at least as valuable for its 
purposes as an exclusively literary education. 

I may be pardoned for presuming to« observe that Prof. 
Huxley does not appear to have taken an adequate view of Mr. 
Arnold’s conception of culture. That is a conception of very 
great complexity and, I am bound to add, of very great vagueness 
and obscurity. Culture ‘ has its origin,' says Mr. Arnold, ‘ in the 
love of perfection; it is a study o/ perfection.'* It is an endea¬ 
vour to ‘ see and learn the will of God’t and to 'make reason 
and the will of God prevail.' It is a study of ‘ harmonious 
perfection, general perfection, and perfection which consists in 
becoming something rather than in having something, in an 
^ inward condition of the mind and spirit, not in an outward set 
of circumstances.'} Sweetness and light are the characters of n 
harmonious perfection.^ The euphues is the man who tends 
towards them.^ Culture has little faith in ‘machinery.’ It is 
the' eternal opponent of two things,—fierceness, and devotion to 
an abstract system.| It hates hatred, and has one great passion, 
the passion for sweetness and light; it has also the passion for 
making them prevail. The sweetness and light must, however, 
be real, not illusory. Men of culture are the true apostles of 
equality. They n}ust not, however, assert personal liberty but 
mu^ recognise the supreme and irresponsible authority of the 
Slate viewed in its collective capacity .11 

Leaving aside amplifications and illustrations, this is Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's view of culture; and what a bewildering 
view it isl In the first place, what is offered is not a de¬ 
finition .of Culture but a description of the temper which the 
ideal man of culture must possess and of the doctrines which 
he must believe in. If a man, on being asked what the science 
of Mathematics was, stated the leading propositions in all 
branches of. Mathematics from Arithmetic up to the highest 
Calculus, bis answer would be about as ludd and cogent as Mr. 
Arnold’s exposition of Culture. A man wants to biow what 
culture is, ai^ be is told what ideas the man of culture must have.' 
In the next place,, some of the ideas considered indispensable in 
a man of culture are of a conflicting sort. How it is possible to 
be an eternal opponent of fierceness and yet to have a passion not 

* Culture and Anareir- ■ I’P* 7^* 11^- P- t Id- P- >3- 

§ Id. p.^ji. I ld.^pp. 38 , 39 . f W- p. 5«i 
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orAy for sweetness and light but also for making them prevail; 
hov -it is possible to be all love and yet hate all haters; how it is 
possible to have no foith in machinery and yet to have faith in the 
State which is the most complex machinery of all; hovr it is pos* 
sible to discard a//abstract systems and yet cling to the system 
which indsts on equality and makes the State Supreme over personal 
liberty,—I find it difficult to discover. Lastly, Mr. Arnold over¬ 
looks the difficulty of determining an ideal, absolute standard. 
What is the standard of perfection ? Who, will take it upon him¬ 
self to distinguish real sweetness and light'f^m illusory sweetness 
and light ? What is sweetness and light to the Unionist may 
appear just the reverse to the Home-Ruler. Some notion is 
suggested by the word aipkues, but neither Epictetus of ancient 
times, nor Roger Ascham and John Lyty of modem times can 
give us such a definite conception of it as may enable us to 
determine whether the scientific man or the literary man is the 
real euphites. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold apparently considers culture to consist 
in a certain state of the ntind, in a finely tempered nature. Prof. 
Huxley considers it to consist not only in a certain mental state 
but in certain mental acquisitions. He shows how our ancestors 
failed to attain a true and complete criticism of life, not because 
they lacked a finely tempered nature but because they had not 
made certain intellectual acquisitions. The present dispute as to 
the requisites of culture is only a new aspect of the old contro¬ 
versy between Science and the Classics. That controversy, I may 
be permitted to remark, has been conducted in a singularly unphi- 
losophical way on botli.sides. Indeed I cannot conceive how any 
sensible man could have recognised an antithesis between Science 
and the Classics. There may be opposition between Science and 
Art, between Science and Poetry, between Classical Literature and 
Modem Literature, and even between Science and Literature, 
but I cannot conceive any logical or historical opposition be¬ 
tween Sdence and the Classics. Rev. Mark Pattison in an essay 
on ‘Oxford Studies' which is included in the ‘Oxford Essaj's’ 
of 1855, describes the ‘classical education controversy’ as the 
‘ cause Things w. Words.' This is a popular distinction, convenient 
for all practical purposes, but it is not philosophically accurate, for 
Science cannot manage her operations with pantomimes 01 alto¬ 
gether with written symbols, but must employ words; and Literature 
is something more than a mass of verbiage. Words are the instru¬ 
ments and not the material of Literature. They are counteia, not 
money. 
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The student of literature has not, like the student of science, 
to manipulate physic^ otqects and discover their properties; but 
in so &r as he is concerned with Man and Nature,—with the 
Feeling, ‘the Thoughts and the Actions of individuals and 
societies, and with Nature in its social and aesthetic aspects,—he 
lives, as much as the student of science, in a world of Reahties. 
John Stuart Mill in his inaugural address at St Andrews got rid of 
a great deal of the confusion of ideas pervading the ' classical 
education controversy,’ by substituting for the word ‘ classical' the 
more general term ‘ literary.' But he turned to no practical ac* 
count the clearer conception he brought. Indeed, one cannot 
help regretting that he did not in right earnest apply his keen 
logical faculty to the analysis of conceptions and the settlement of 
issues with which lie was especially competent to deal. He states 
. the main question and his answer to it in the following way: 
“ This question, whether we should be taught the classics or the 
sciences, seems to me, I confess, very like a dispute whether 
painters should cultivate drawing or colouring, or, to use a more 
Itomely illustration, whether a tailor should make coats or trousers. 
I can only reply by the question, why not both?" For my own 
part I am tempted to reply by the question, Why cannot a man do 
without both ? The Classics and the Sciences do not exhaust 


possible subjects of study. Modern Literature (including History'), 
Mental and Moral Science, Logic, Political Philosophy, Juris¬ 
prudence, and translations of ancient literary works, do not fall under 
the category of tlie Classics, nor do they come under the head of 
‘ Science' in the restricted sense in which that word is used, namely 
in the sense of physical or natural science. The accomplishments 
of great men are not invariably scientific or classical. Mr, John 
Bright is a gentleman who will do honour to any sodety, and will 
be equal to the highest political functions w’hich in a civilised state 
one may be called upon to discharge. He is surely no “ lop¬ 
sided fragment of humanity"; and yet he is not versed in the 
Classics or the Sdences. Richard Cobden,—honoured name among 
Englishmen,—was not remarkable for learning either in the Classics 
or the Sciences. And the poet of whom England and the world 
alike feel proud, whom Carlyle holds to be a more valuable pos¬ 
session to England than even her Indian empire, was not distin¬ 
guished either for his Classical or Scientific attainments. He was 
a man of Uule Latin, less Greek and no Science; yet surely he 
was no “ lop-sided fragment of humanity " but rather the image 
of humanity itself. He was p(>s8e$aed of a criticism of life such 
as few men have possessed. -Was he not then a man of culture ? 
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Mr. Arnold may attach any meaning he pleases to the word 
' culture*’ provided he consistently uses the word in that sense 
throughout his writings and provided his meaning » borne out by 
current usage. He evidently considers the classics to be the most 
important study t(^ a man seeking culture. Professor Huxley 
assigns the highest place to Science, though he does not ignore 
the benefits of a classical education. Now, if there is any 
vagueness attaching to the word ‘ culture,' as admittedly there is, 
and if we are called upon to fix its meaning, we can hardly over¬ 
look the practical results of opr definition. We should be making 
ourselves ridiculous if we adopted a definition of ‘ culture ’ which 
would relegate to the category of the uncultured, unscientific 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and imclassical Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
statesman Mr. John Bright, the orator Sheridan, and the poet 
Shakespeare. 

It is not easy, and I am not sure that it is possible, to arrive 
at a definition of ' culture' in the strict logical way, per genus el 
4 i^crailiam. But it is not a hopeless task to fix with tolerable 
accuracy its main characteristics. Culture consists not only it] 
being something but in having something. What Rev. Mark 
Pattison in his essay on ' 0 .xford Studies' calls ‘ the philosophical 
temper,' what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls 'the finely tempered 
nature,' is only a mental state. It may be either natural or 
acquired. But a judicial, steam-engine-like frame of mind is not 
all that constitutes culture. If culture is a criticism of life, it is 
necessary that the man of culture should not only be in a certain 
frame of mind but should have certain mental possessions. Prof. 
Huxley lias amply justified this view and it is hardly necessary to 
dwell on it at any length. Culture, I take it, is not only being but 
ktaaaing. Is it any thing else ? Here we are furnished with a 
test of completeness by the psychological division of mental pheno¬ 
mena into 1. The Feelings. 2 . The Intellect. 3.The Will. When 
1 say, agreeing with Mr. Matthew Arnold, that culture consists 
in being something, I only mean that the mind must be calm 
and judicial, and that the feelings, the intellect and the will must 
stand in proper relation to each other. When I say that culture 
consists in knowing, I only mean that the intellect must be exer¬ 
cised in making and retaining certain acquisitions. Obviously 
there is another element of culture. The end of- life is not 
Thought but Action. And culture to be complete must imply 
the possession of certain habits of actioA. Being, Knowing and 
Action are all implied. The man of culture must be of a finely 
tempered nature, must know things worth knowing, and must 
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develop haiNts of moral accioo. Then atoae can his hatuw, 
is, the wht^ecome part of it, be said have received harmcmiOttS 
expansion. 

llie 'philosophical temper consists in the absence of passion, 
in freedom from prejudices or preconceived ideas, in the readiness 
and the capacity to receive evidence, to weigh it and to form 
judgments upon it. It implies the habits of reflection and de> 
liberation, and of questioning and proving and testing. 

The next requisite is knowledge. Knowledge of what ? This 
is the most troublesome of all the questions which arise in con* 
nection with the subject of culture. Mr. Matthew Arnold, while 
insisting that culture is only being something and not having 
something,\cannot help admitting that it means among other 
things the knowledge of the best that has been thought and said 
, in the world. This is an epigrammatic and an effective but 
rather a vague way of describing the knowledge which is of the 
greatest value. Who is to be the judge of the " best ?” John 
Stuart Mill and Sir James Stephen have delivered contradictory 
opinions on the subject of Liberty. Whose ideas are the " best ?” 
Sir Erskine May and Sir Henry Maine have opposite views on 
the subject of Popular Government, ^^'hose view's are the 
"best?" It is curious that these difficulties do not strike 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. As the question " what knowledge is 
of most worth ?" • is viewed by Mr. Arnold from a literary 
standpmnt, it is viewed by Mr. Spencer from a scientiflc stand¬ 
point. Mr. Spencer comes to the conclusion that sdentiflc 
knowledge is of most worth. Prof. Huxley comes practically to 
the same conclusion. I believe we need not wholly grope in the 
dark in attempting to discover the categories of the most valuable 
knowledge. If a man must know any thing at all, he must know 
FaeU. In the widest sense of the word. Facts include not only 
pbenomena but Relations among phenomena, that is, the sequences 
which cfoUun among phenomena. When we speak of facts generally, 
we exhausb-the worid of being. Is Natui^ Science alone con¬ 
cerned with frets ? No. It is concerned only with one class of 
facts, the frets of physical nature. Facts include not only facts of 
physiod nature, but frets of mental and moral nature, frets of 
and political life, actions of human beings. Bodies of 
knowledge'coBversant with frets, include, therefore, not only 
ths material soieaces, but also the sciences of necessary law, 
as vrell as histoiy, anH intellectual, moral and political phi¬ 
losophy. It is not in.sdeoqps alone, however, that frets are 
to be looked for. Registers of frets concerning Nature, Mind 
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and Society, may not have all the conditions« n oceis a ry to con* 
st^ute them sciences, and yet they may be useiul and accurate, 
and therefore deserving of study. In fact, the sciences would not 
have been built up if all materials that were not already science 
had been invariably despised. If the materials are well ascer* 
tained facts, they are fit objects of knowledge. 

It ib necessary also to know how hicts and their relations 
may be ascertained and interpreted; in other words, it is neces¬ 
sary to know Method, or rather, Methods. John Stuart Mill 
observes with perfect truth: ".This last stage of general education, 
destined to give the pupil a comprehensive and connected view of 
the things which he has alre^y learnt separately, includes a 
philosophic study of the Methods of the Sdences; the modes 
in which the human intellect proceeds from the known to 
the unknown. We must be taught to generalize our con- , 
ception of the resources which the human mind possesses for 
the exploration of nature; to understand how man discovers 
the real facts of the world, and by what tests he can judge 
whether he has really found them. And doubtless this is the 
crowm and consummation of a liberal education." I accept this 
view, but in a slightly modified form. The place which Mill 
assigns to Methods of the Sciences I should like to assign to 
Principles of Evidence. The latter phrase has a wider sense than 
the former. The methods of the sciences are •only some of the 
methods for dealing with evidence. There are departments of 
investigation in which the methods of the sciences cannot be 
employed. Other methods are applicable, and they are recog¬ 
nised as valid, at any rate for particular purposes. In a 
judicial inquiry, for instance, the methods employed are not 
altogether the same as the methods of the sciences. Then 
again, there are various practical concerns of life and various 
regions of thought in which neither the methods of judicial 
investigation nor the methods of scientific investigation are 
applicable, but in which we have to be content with less cer¬ 
tain tests of truth. A truer obeervatioo never was made than 
that of Bishop Butler’s, that “ to Us, probability is the very guide 
of life and probability also is our only resource in several 
departments of speculative inquiry. I need hardly say that' pro* 
bability' is here used in the popular sense, and not in the sense of 
something lending itself to mathematical calculation. In every 
department of life and thought the same kind of evidence is not 


* Introduction to Tht Analogy. 
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available as in sdcntiflc inquiries; and a comprehensive study of 
MeAod would include something more than the Methods of the 
Scseacce. It is no doubt true that all forms of reasoning are 
ultimately reducible to two, namely (i) Deduction, (2) action 
(or Analogy). But the processes by which materials are coi..>cted, 
the nature of the materials that are collected, and the assump¬ 
tions upon which, in the last resort, reasoning is based, are different 
in different kinds of inquiry. And, therefore, it happens that skill 
in the use of a particular Method in one kind of inquiry, does in no 
tvay imply skill in the use of the same Metliod in another kind of 
inquiry, where the material to be reasoned upon is different. In 
the next place, there are methods of reasoning which are not 
resolvable into the methods of the sciences. For instance, In¬ 
duction is the only form of Analogy which is applied in the 
. sciences, but there are forms of reasoning by Analogy which 
are not Induction. In different kinds of inquiry we have to 
be satisfied with different degrees of probable truth in the results, 
and have to use the method of Analogy in different ways. 

A Court of Law must be content in a large number of cases 
with conclusions less probable than what an Academy of Science 
would insist upon. And the methods of Analogy, for instance, 
which Dr. Martineau calls the P^chologic and the L . /‘sychoto- 
gic,* are not methods of Induction. To reason about external 
nature upon the analog)* of the moral sentiments of man, is the 
Psychologic method; to reason about tiic moral sentiments of 
man upon the analogy of external nature is the Unpsychologic 
method I hope 1 have made it clear that, regarded as the crown 
and consummation of a liberal education, Principles of Evidence 
would be a more accurate expression and a more legitimate subject 
of study than Methods of the Sciences. The latter are, of course, 
included in the former. 

There is yet another class of mental acquisitions whic;h are 
essential to adture. As opposed to Words and Things, they may 
be called Ideas. It is not easy to define the term. Ideas include 
conceptions, generalised propositions, ideals, aspirations. Alike in 
SciaaGS and Literature, alike in the studies which relate to Nature 
and those which relate to Man, it is Ideas that have the highest 
value' as acquisitions. It is one thing to know facts as details, and 
anotbd^ t^ii^ to know them in their relations to each other 
the priociplM which embrace them all. In all departments 
knowledge where the scientific methods are applicable and 

* IntTOdnrtion to Tf^s ef Ethical Theory, Vol. 1. 
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certainty is- obtainable in the results, 'Prindptes' and ‘Ideas' 
would be synonymous. The bett mathematM^n is not he who 
solves the lai^^st number of problems by a more or.less meohani* 
cal application of fonaube, but he who has amintOated the 
essential conceptions.of Mathematics, and the principles to which 
rules are refernble. What is true of Pure Mathematics is true ^so 
of Applied Mathematics. Even in the Natural History sciences, 
where Things are apparently the only objects of study, Prindples 
are not without their use, for Classification is a necessary process in 
those sciences, and Classification is impossible without Principles. 
In the complex sciences of Mind and Society, there is at the present 
day a large body of ascertained principles, no doubt, but the specula* 
live value of those studies depends not only on the Principles which 
they teach but on the suggestions which they make. As we 
enter regions of investigation where the scientific methods are 
less and less applicable, the propriety of paraphrasing ' Ideas' as 
‘ Principles' bwomes less and less. Conclusions in those depart* 
ments of investigation are not so much reached by reasoning ps 
si^ested by guesses. They are not scientifically establish^ 
conclusions, but probable conclusions or suggestions; they may 
not be Principles, but they are Ideas. Ideas, therefore, include 
not only conceptions, but propositions; and propositions include 
not only the generalised propositions reached by scientific methods 
but the probable truths suggested by reasoning and insigkl. Ideas 
include something n)ore. They have not only an intellectual 
aspect but an emotion I aspect and a moral aspect. A man 
in the course of his studies, not only acquires intellectual truths, 
probable or positive, but has his feelings stimulated, his motives to 
ntiion largely influenced, liven scientific studies are not without 
this stimulating power. That something which a man receives 
into his mind from books, companions, or nature, and which alters 
his opirVjiis and character, which replaces, for instance, his hate by 
love, his indecision by determination, his vanity by humility, at^ 
which inspires him with a new sense of duty, is certainly no mean 
acquisition. For want of a better word 1 call it an Idea. If a 
more approprmte word is su^ested to me, I shall thwki^lly 
accept it. Without quarreUing about words, I seek only to 
' uisist that the mind anxious to receive culture must bring it* 
' Mlf into contact with awakeners of the feelings, with in^tieni of 
oity: must receive into it, from whatever quarter it may, the 
llftiest ideals, the noblest aspirations. Ifj therefore, the word 
Idift may at all be used to inch^e conceptions, proposiiiens, 
idedk and aspirations, 1 say that Idtm are emmeotly fitted to be 
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mflTf thcMiaeBtal a mai^.of-ovltme. Possess Words as 

ioatiiunentt-; ^ do odyiespiEf'iJwe^^ in&ffmatioQ about 

'Hljligf 1 neveribrget dkalt Idste^iaie tbs^most precious posses- 
BtOBs^ all that id you is mast praCiQU^--tiie 

As regards Methods sod'Ideas k may beobjected that they are 
not.acquiied but developed; But except in exceptionally gifted 
minds, Methods are not developed by the uiutided energy of the 
native intellect The growth of Ideas in. the uninstructed mind 
is even rarer. It is true that Methods and Ideas must not remain 
as a sort of deposit on the mind„but be consuhstantiated with 
k. But as a rule they have in the first instance to be introduced 
into the mind; and may therefore be spoken of with justice as 
acquisitions. They begin as Knowledge and end as Habit. 

Which are the branches of learning from which these several 
kinds of knowledge are to be obtained ? It is not easy to give a 
definite answer, but this is clear that no one branch of learning 
contains all that it is useful to know. I do not propose to take a 
survey of all departments of thought and learning, but shall content 
myself with a few observations on some of the disputed points. 
1 have elsewhere* discussed at some length the educational value 
of Natural Science. It is enough for my present purpose to 
point out that Natural Science—including Natural History and 
l%ysical Science—does not, as is sometimes pretended, teach the 
M^ods of Induction and Deduction. It is Logic that teaches the 
Methods. Natural Science only illustrates the methods. So do 
Psychology, £thics. Political Economy, Comparative Jurisprudence, 
Ccmapamtive Politics, &c. What Natural Science does teach, is, 
to ol^rve and reason upon material nature. In the next place, 
Natural Science, as I have already observed, does not contain all 
the Facts that are worth knowing. It teaches us Facts of 
Physical Nature, and they are not the only Facts worth know¬ 
ing. The utility of Natural Science as an instrument of cul- 
txae is gK&t, but it is necessary to bear in mind the limita¬ 
tions'Just^pointad out. It trains the eye, the ear and the hand; 
it teaches, not observation and reasoning generally, but, observa¬ 
tion and reaspniog as applied to Physical Nature; and it is full 
oS, ^ugb it- does not ezhau.«t, useful information. The keen 
olMsrver plants or animals is not necessarily a keen observer 
of politiaal institutions or social movMnents; the acute reasoner 

* In a lecture entitled Place of Natural Science in a System of 
Liberal Education,'* deKveredttM'Meeting of the* Bethune Society, Calcutta, 
on tlie iMh of AprU, >179. 
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xip^ the pbeoomena of lig^t or electricity h oot necessanlj » 
TecBoner upoo tiie phenomena of lamunerdal life; the 
skflM apprafeer of the testimony Of material ^ nature may'he 
wholly incompetent to deal with the 'evidence produced in a 
covrt of law. These) howev^n*, m not the only limitations of the 
use Alin eas of edentific studies. 

It has been insisted on by some philosophers that a training 
in the simpler and more general sciences is an indispensable preli¬ 
minary to the study of the more complex sciences of Mind, Morals 
and Society. To a laige extent the remark is true, but it has to 
be taken subject to .qualifications. The sciences, commonly so 
called, investigate^ discover, and teach Order. And Order is to be 
understood not merely as opposed to chance, caprice or disorder, 
but also as opposed to change. Uniformity, Fixedness or Order 
is what the sciences generally teach. In the higher studies, we have 
to deal not only with Order but with Progress or Development. 
In so far as Progress is a conception distinct from Order, the 
higher studies demand an exercise of the Intellect altogether 
new to the man whose studies have been only scientific. There 
is only one of the general sciences which familiariees the student 
with the conception of Progress, and that is Biology. In justice 
to that Science it should be observed that not only does it teach 
laws of Progress, but that those laws are nowhere so accurately 
presented as in Biology. Physical Science presents only Order; 
the Natural History Sciences also present only Order. The 
student of those sciences, when he brings his mind to bear on 
social or political phenomena, is in danger of ignoring the forces 
which lead to the development of an organism. 

Secondly, the Sciences, in so far as they acquaint us with the 
reign of Law, have an advantage as well as a disadvantage in pre« 
paring students for the higher investigations. The advantage is 
obvious and has often been insisted on. The disadvantage lies in 
the feet that sodal phenomena, using the word ' social' in a very 
wide sense, are not only governed by Laws but also very largely 
by the human Will. Society comes to be what it is, not only by 
the operation of its inherent forces, but by what is done to it by 
soldim, legislators and other human beings. Besides the imper« 
sonal forces at work, there is the human WQ! as an important 
factor. The sdeotific student addreesing hnnself for the ftnt time 
to sodal questioDS, is apt to ignore the efiSc^ of human dRbrt tthd 
to attend too exclusively to the Laws of sodal gronfth. jfust as 
the unscientific student feils to take'^ due account of Laws, the 
sdentific student misses the >irtue of human Volition. Society is 

1 
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ooaipOMd of atoms essentially distBct from Utoee^th vhicb^^ 
Saentitt has been aooustomed to deal. Hie social atoms are «• 
teH^(eat, eaiotional and voltmtary. The nsovement of such atoms 
is Mt to be explmoed irturily by the sequences of nature. 

Tbkdiy, the Sciences, in so far as theyiteach only what is, 
do not prepare the mind to exerdse itself upon considerations 
of what ought to be. It is the province of Ethks to determine 
among other things in a general way what a man ought to be w 
do. In the business of every day life we a«e called upon to 
determine what ought to be, at least as often as we have to determine 
what is. Sdence purports to be a register of things that are; it 
does not provide a standard of the ri^L Whatever is desindile 
from any point of view, not necessarily an ethical point of view, 
is a question of ‘ ought to be.' He, therefore, who has received an 
exclusively scientific training, has in no way espedally qu^ified 
liimself to deal with tlie subjects in which the main problem is, 
What ought to be ? On the contrary be may have disqualified 
bimself. 

I have endeavoured to show briefly that for the purposes of 
culture a scientific training is not all that is wanted. The next 
question is, What are the claims of Literature ? The difficulty in 
getting an answer arises from the fact that the word Literature is 
used in a singularly vague sense. The “ literary man " or “ scholar ” 
who has studied onl^ words, and who is fit only to write philolo^'* 
cal commentaries, has received very' poor education. But literary 
education does not consist in the mere study'of words and the 
stotii^ iq> of literwy inforoution. The scholar who has developed 
his faculties and acquired Ideas, is certainly a man of cultaire. 
There is no doubt that Literature furnishes abundant facilities for 
the exercise of tbe feelings and the intellect, and that it is a rich 
i^) 08 itory of ideas. From a logical point of view, the distinction 
QQtaaonly drawn between andent literature and modem is of 
no consequence. For educational purposes, literature is litera- 
toie, M matter what tbe language may be in which it is embodied. 
If Poetry has any value as a study, ancient poetry and modern 
must .alike possess that value, though of course tn different 
degrees. If History is an instrument of Culture, aixient history 
as well, se a^derB must be a legitimate subject of study. It is 
only from a {uactioal pomt of view that the distinction has some 
iB^kortanee, for to the teacher as well as to the student, the 
great practical queetio b is, Is the ancient literature of Greece and 
Rome of so great value that 0 ^ would be justified in spending time 
aad energy in acquiringtbeGceek and Latin languages 7 Itappears 
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to mo tb«t no -other question than this can ariw. The problem 
is,' not to oorifnre the Classics with the Seienoes, not to compare 
Literature with Science, not to compare ancient Utecature with 
modem, but to judge of the expe<hency of acquiring two difficult 
dead langu^jes only for the sake of the literature wUeh they 
embody. If Ut-eratnre is worth reading, the literature of Gieece 
and Rome is worth reading. Care, however, has to be taken that 
too heavy a price is not paid lor the benefit that is expected. 
Whatever dispnte there may be as to the utility of learning the 
dead languages of Europe, them can be no dispute as to the utility 
of literary studies. Literature contains every variety of material 
for exercising the intellect and stimulating the feelings. The 
literary student, as such, is not called upon to study' material 
nature; but he is called upon to deal with the problems oif misd and' 
society. Above all, he has to live in a region of Ideas, not in the 
sense of being unpractical, but in the sense of possessing the pro* 
bable truths which make up practical wisdom, and possessing also 
high ideals and aspirations. One of the strongest grounds on whii^ 
John Stuart Mill defends classical studies is that several claa^cal 
works are a store-house of Practical Wisdom such as one looks 
for in vmo in modem literature. Practical wisdom does not mean 
generalisations logically reasoned out upon evidence adequate 
from a scientific point of view, but probable conclusions suggested 
by worldly experience. This wisdom is the monop<dy of litera- 
tore; saence can claim no share in it. Then there are the ideals 
and aspiraticHis. They also are to be looked for in literature. 
Poetry in its various forms,—epic, dramatic and lyric,—teaches no 
sequence of nature, makes no demand on the inductive or deduc¬ 
tive faculty, but touches the tendemst chords of our nature and 
fills the soul with aspirations and with images of beauty. Asd 
the nairatives of the lives of men and nations, incliuiing on the 
one hand a brilhant record of human progress and the biumphs of 
traUi and justice, and on the other, the sad story of successriil 
crime and persistent error, of wasted li^ and ruined grandear, 
cannot fell to aw^en the mind to the realities of life. In a word, 
the records fact, the products of reasoning, and the construc¬ 
tions of the imagination, are all calculated to draw out the powers 
of the miml and to fill it wrih Ideas. Utoature, in ao ^ as it 
consists of these, is an indispeasahie stndy. in so far as it means 
veibM learning it is worthless fiir the purposes of culture. Dealers 
in words may have their uses, as fly-catchers may have tfaair^ but 
they are not the men who may be.said to have become poaessad 
of any criticism of life or to have attained brnmonicjM develop- 
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ment Tte re«l ''literary man''n-notbe wbo has only'.TMda 
gooddfltfj^ut he who Ijy ^ reading has developed his powers 
and vcqBtted ideas, who haa had hia feelings ennobled and his 
taatee Thfined by an intimate uquaintanee with the varied aspects 
of life and the lowest prodnctions of the heman mind. Of the 
bo<^3 that are published in these days only a small fraction is 
worth reading. 

I have endeavoured to show that neither Literature alone 
nor science alone contains the materials which sufHce for a criti* 
dsm of life; that the Classics and the Sciences do not exhaust 
useful knowledge; that to establish an antithesis between the 
Classics and the Sciences is illogical. Proc^ing further, I may 
observe that even literature and science will not suffice for a 
criticism of life. And this for two reasons. First. Markedly 
. distinct from literature and still more markedly distinct from 
science there is the large and welLdefined region of Art. Some 
of the arts are included in literature, most notably the art of 
Poetry, But the arts which not only please the mind but 
emlMlIish fife, and, through the senses, convey the highest spiritual 
impulses, are a study by themselves. The stringed instrument 
capable of yielding celestial harmonies lies mute when the skilled 
hand of the player is absent; and the human being Avith the 
potential spirituality of an angel is only a self-preserving, calculating 
medianism until touched «*ith the graces of all that is graceful in art. 
If. beauty and inspiration are elements of life, no criticism of life is 
complete which ignores art. Life itself is an art. Other things re- 
mainingthe same, a man who appreciates the art of living well is 
tAore cultured than one who does not; and what is true of indivi¬ 
duals is true also of nations. Only let us remember that living well 
does not mean living luxuriously, though it does include living 
in peace and comfort, amid associations conducive to reflection, 
action, and enjoyment One of the differences between the 
dvifised mas and the savage is, that the former knows and the 
latter does net krtow how to enjoy life. 

The other reason is that culture is not to be obtained from 
books alone, literature and Sdence are both useful, but they are 
not snfBdeat, either separately or in combination. For—to come 
to the point at once—culture implies a certain character, that is, 
certain priae^ies and habits of action; and character is not formed 
by mere reading, literary or scientific. So far even as the intellec¬ 
tual elements of culture ve concerned, it is by no means true that 
they ue to be obtained.frmn^nnal study. They come to us 
from the atmosphere about us/ Ideas, in particular, we not only 
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obMun't>y effort, but imbibe almost unconsciously. Hence comes it 
that men can be original workers io literaUwe-\?i^out being learned. 
Indeed, bookishness, so &r frMn being .a eoncktion of creative 
activity of the highest order, seems to be somewhat incompatible 
with it. It is rem^kable that the ancients produced a splendid 
literature though they had few books to read. And I believe it 
will not' be disputed that even an uneducated man living in a 
civilized country in a civilised era, has very often truer and nobler 
ideas chan were possessed by the learned men of a barbarous 
epoch. Ideas are often in the ai(, and wc drink them in, each accord¬ 
ing to his own capacity. What one can know only by reading, 
if at all, another may know by inspiration. The factors con¬ 
cerned, are first, the man's own capacity, second, the nature of 
the surroundings, physical, moral and intellectual. The culture 
of a roan depends not only on his reading but on his associations, 
and hence the culture of the Hindu is not that of the English¬ 
man, and the culture of the Englishman is not that of the Greek, 
though all three may have read the same books. The religious, 
the social, the political environment of a man, goes to the building 
up of his “ criticism of life," at least as certainly and effectually 
as does the literature or the science which he reads. Then there 
is the moral element of culture,—the element, that is to say, of 
moral principles and habits. Culture, as I have already said, 
includes not only knowing and being, but doing. He w’ho thinks 
like Plato must not act like a brute. Character is the roost essential 
element of a man, and requires to be cultivated. As an instru¬ 
ment of its cultivation, life is of more importance than study. 
No mere reading of literature or science, but life amidst certain 
conditions and the active discharge of duty, can alone shape 
character. The literary recluse, or, in plainer language, ^ 
bookworm, however well informed he may be, cannot be said to 
have attained'harmonious perfection, for he has not developed 
the Acuity of action. Nor can he be regarded as doing bis duty 
in life, for he is neglecting life's work. Literaiy' work consists in 
production and not in reading. 

An attempt has been made in these pages to supply something 
like an adequate conception of culture. I am conscious that it is 
an ideal which I construct. The best of tis can only make ^ptox- 
imations to it; none can hope to folly realize it. It is soraetbing, 
however, to have a definite ideal, instead of being content with 
a vague word like euphues. It is something to know what culture 
means and indudes, and what t^ sources are, from which it 
can be obtained. Many of the commonest words represent only 
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idtth. No word isofteoerused thasbecUlb; and 
idnL lt*b possible to mkeclose approscnatioas to per&ct b«dtli, 
Qoi possible to oMtifi it Perfect culture is itself an ideal and 
impte set only the possession of an ideal but several other Uungs 
betides* Ideals have a more than speculative value, for they 
detenuine the direction of practical ^orts. They steady the 
visioii, and save waste power* If, therefore, as the result of 
the ibregomg discussion, tlU ideal of culture has been definitely 
and accurately framed, the discussion has not been useless. It is 
enough if issues have been dearly stated, if current assumptions 
have be^ tested, if new and relevant questions have been raised, 
and, if on the whole, even an indication has been given of the 
mods of settling a loog*staxiding controversy, 

I N. N* CHOSE. 
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[INDSPEKDEHT SECTION.] 

. KOB^LNOOR. 

The history of this inestimable and famous diamond is 
worthy of its value. The traditional glory and worth of this 
priceless jewel attract our attention and admiration for a while , 
to the inaccessible grandeur and incalculable riches of the grand 
pre>historic Hindu Court, in which for many long years beyond 
the memory it dazzled supreme. It witnessed the decay and 
fall of mighty empires that once had been the seats of stately 
dvilization, the favourite haunts of sages and philosophers whose 
grand systems of philosophy “were the prototypes of those 
of Greece/' and the majestic scenes of heroic and magnanimous 
self-devotion. It was the mute spectator of the barbarous and 
ruthless invasions of the terrible Timur Lang and the &mous 
Nadir Shah of Persia. It is said that this great diamond was 
found' in one of the mines of Golkondah, near the river Krishna. 
The tradition of this gem is rendered doubly immortal when it 
is known that it adorned the person of the great warrior of 
Kurukshettra—the famous King of Anga—the mighty Kama, 
whose heroism and chivalry made the fatal field of Kuruk¬ 
shettra r^lendent with many a deed of matchless valour. 
After many vicissitudes and many succeeding generations, it at 
last fell into the hands of the piot^ and heroic Baber, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in In^ in 1526. In 1665 the diamond 
was shown to the well-known French traveller Tavernier by 
Aurangzeb. According to his description, it then appeared as a 
half-^ in shape, and weighed 280 carats. But once it had 
weighed 793! carats. Thus from its former weight, 793I curats, 
it Vas reduced to 280 carats, probably by an unskilful stone 
cutter. During the reign of the able and wise Shajehan, this 
famous diamond adorned his celebrated Peacock throne. In 
1739 when the grand edifice of Indian Empire, so carefully 
reared by the great Moguls, was shaken to its foundarions by 
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the most fnghtfiil invasioQ of the notorious Nadir Shah, this 
diamond formed a portion of the immense booty taken away from 
Ute hapless Mogul court by the great Persian monardx. For 
smnetime the descendants of this ternble invader were fond of 
exhibiting this priceless gem, in the dreary mountain fastnesses 
of Afghanistan. Shah 6hooja was the last of the A^ban 
rulers who possessed this diamond. At last in 1812 it passed 
to the Lion of Lahore, Maharaja Runjeet Singh, as a lawful prize 
for the great service rendered by him to Shah Sbooja. 

Historians not acquainted, with the true and authentic 
history of the land of the Five Waters are never tired of 
indulging in the erroneous statement* that Runjeet Singh’s 
possession of this diamond was most discreditable. Nothing 
can be more untrue. The diamond was taken from the Shah 
as a lawful prize for the great and material service done to 
him by the Lion of the Punjab. The simple fret is this, that 
in the year 1812, the great Maharaja sent his able general* 
Mokhum Cband to aid Futtehkhan in conquering Cashmeer from 
the hands of Atta Mohummud. Atta Mohummud totally friling 
to cope with the superior genius of Runjeet Singh's veterans was 
driven out of Cashmeer. It happened that Shah Sbooja was 
then living there as a prisoner of Atta Mohummud, and his 
wife Wofbo Begum promised to Makhum Chand that she would 
present the famous Kohinoor to the Sikh monarch if he succeed¬ 
ed in releasing the Shah from confinement. The great general 
succeeded in conquering Cashmeer and releasing the Shah 
wb(«t he carried along wdth him in his victorious march to 
Lahore. The famous Wofoo Begum also accompanied her 
lord to the humane and stately Court of Lahore. But arriv¬ 
ed there, Wofoo Begum and Shah Shooja refused to fulfil 
their promise about presenting the Kohinoor to the Sikh 
monar^. This was not at all worthy of the Shah. It was 
enough to annoy the Lion of Lahore. But he did not take any 
severe measures for securing the great diamond, though the 
ez-kiog of Kabool and his Queen were living splendidly in his 
Court oir means supplied by him. “ Thoi^h S^h Shoega was 
cOTijdetely in his power, yet the only means he employed for 
proc^ng the diamond consisted in the mild imprisonment of 
the Shah. The ex-King was not thrown into a daric, dismal 
dungeon under ground, but merely watched in the chamber ap¬ 
propriated to his use. The surveillance could not have been 
very strict, since his libera^ was unsuspectedly enabled to form 
a communication b e twettf himself and the captive Kii^, by 
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khocktog down a portion of the wal! that intervened between 
them." {Vide Mat^egof's History of the Sikhs, vol. i, p. 281.) 
The Shah then repented of his and his wife's sheer imprudence. 
"The Maharaja at last visited him in person, mutual'friend¬ 
ship was declared, an exchange of turbans took place, the diamond 
WBS surrendered, and the king received an assignment of a Jagir 
in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a promise of aid in re¬ 
covering C^bul." (Captain Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, 
1849, p. i<3.) It is dearly stated even by Shah Shooja, in his 
Autobiography, that a jagir of Rs. 50,000 was assigned to him. 
(Shah Shooja's Autobiography, chap, xxv.) This is the way in 
which Runjeet Singh obtained possession of the great diamond. 
Certainly it was not a disreputable possession as is generaHy said 
by interested narrators. 

To return to our narrative. The diamond, at last, and for 
the last time, adorned the arm of the infant Dhuleep Singh, the 
youngest son of Maharaja Runjeet Singh by his favourite wife 
Maharanee Jhindan, whom he endearingly termed—“ Mah-bu-ba” 
(the beloved of her loving husband). Such is the desire of a 
certain class of Englishmen to hear themselves praised and others 
decried, that they have not refrained from indulging in the 
foulest aspersions upon the beautiful mother of this infant 
prince,-*-nay they have proceeded further to discredit the very 
legitimacy of the prince. Surely, a most .ingenious mode 
of representing facts 1 In this way history is made. It is a 
matter of great regret that even the illustrious author of the 
" Indian Empire," Mr. R. M. Martin, has fellen unconsciously 
into this sad mistake. But there are a few well-informed, 
illustrious, and disinterested Englishmen, whose names shed 
imperishable lustre on the history of British cormection with 
India. In the limited list of such noble Englishmen the 
names of Major Evans Bell, Captain Cunningham, John Bruce 
Norton, J. M. Ludlow, W. M. Torrens, &c., stand foremost. 
Thus writes the impartial Torrens:—" Ranee Chunda, the 
widow of Runjeet Singh, belonged to -a class of which India 
has famished some notable examples, endowed with patriotism 
and an indomitable will, superior to the reverses of fortune.” 
Empire in Asia, p. 335-6. The great friend of India, the femous 
Major Evans Bell, is not silent in this matter. He says, “ she is 
represented on all hands as a remarkably clever woman." (The 
Retrospects and Prospects of the Indian Policy, p. rop) hnpar- 
tial men admit that the character ^f the Maharanee uras not 
immaculate; but she was not so dissolute and immodest a 

* V 
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womaa as is generally painted by interested writers. Sbe -was 
a sedate, cool and modest woman. Of her, Captaui Cunningham 
writes/— 

w ^ 

- But decency was seldom violated in public, and the essential 
fonns of a Court were duly preserved to thejast, especially when 
strangers were present." History of the Sikhs, p. 299. In personal 
courage and address, the Maharanee was not a whit inferior to 
Elizabeth of England. She governed in a splendid manner 
indomitable spirit of the Sikhs for a time, when they wens the 
terrors of the lewd and the timorous. -Covering her 
face With a veil—the grand indicator of Hindoo bashfuhi^ and 
modesty—the Maharanee sat in Durbar' every day and ad¬ 
ministered the State.like an accomplished ruler. -It was no 
small glory on her part that within a short time she succeeded 
in pacifying the unruly elements of the State which had con- 
vul^d the land of Five Waters since the death of the Lion of the 
Punjab. 

Thus for a while the Sikh monarchy enjoyed the full bliss 
of “peace and prosperity; but at last the terrible blast of the 
English trumpet made the Punjab tremble from one end to 
the other. Another historical enor presents itself in this con¬ 
nection, viz., that the Sikhs unprovoked brought about the 
campaign of 1843 1^4^' ^bis mistake has been thorough¬ 

ly refuted by Cap.tain Cunningluun, the great historian of the 
Sikhs, in the 9th Chapter of his valuable work. The solemn 
treaty of 1837 was broken by the English, in their multi¬ 
farious - acts of diplomacy, w'ben they advanced bodies of 
troops towards the Sutlej. This ^^'as not all, for there is 
something more to be tol<L - " The Sikhs tUen (x>nsidered, that 
the fixed policy of the English was territorial aggrandizement 
and the immediate object of their ambition was the conquest of 
Lahore." The bold, impartial historian of the Sikhs says that 
"the English nevertbel^ were mainly to blame for the war." 
(Cunningoam'^ History of the Sikhs, 294-300). It is known 
to readers of history under what circumstances of treachery 
and faithlessness on the part of the Sikh leaders and with what 
little ^Gact the battles of Moodki, Pbeeroosbnhur, Buddowal and 
AUewelf were iought by the English. At last when the veteran 
warrior of tt^Tejiinsular war—Lord Hardinge—saw that to sub¬ 
jugate the las|d of the Five Wmers and to defeat a valiant army 
as numerous its his own, all within a few months, were tasks of 
immense peril a>id difficulty, it was thought proper to treat with 
Golab Sing for the ddwniU^'the indomitable Sikh monarchy. 
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“ The foglisfa, therefore, intimated to Golab Sit^: their reading 
to adchowledge a Sikh sovereignty in Lsdiore after the army 
should have been disbanded; but the Raja declared his irrability 
to deal with the troops, which still overawed him and other 
well-wishers (like him perhaps ?) to the family of Runjeet Sing. 
This helplessness was partly exaggerated for selfish objects; but 
time pressed; the speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls 
of Lahore was essential to the British reputation, and the views 
of either party were in some sort met by an understanding that 
the Sikh army should be attacked by the English, and that 
when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own 
government; and further that the passage of the Sutlej should 
be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors. 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shameless 
treason was the battle of Subraon fought." (Cunningham's ^ 
Sikhs p. 321.} It is known to everyone, how the Sikhs after 
displaying matchless bravery and courage on the fatal field of 
Subraon, at last fell as grand victims to the base treachery of 
their unworthy leaders. " Yet although assailed on either side 
by squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to 
submit, and no disciple of Govind asked for quarter. They every¬ 
where showed a front to the victors and stalked slowly and 
sullenly away, wliile many rushed singly forth to meet assured 
death by contending with a multitude. The victors looked with 
stolid wonderment upon the indomitable courage of the van¬ 
quished, and forbore to strike when the helpless and the dying 
frowned unavailing hatred. But the warlike rage or the calculat¬ 
ing policy of the leaders had yet to be satisfied, and standing with 
the slain, heaped on all sides around them, they urged troops of 
artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlej to more thoroughly 
destroy the army which had so long scorned their power. No 
deity of heroic fable received the living within the oozy gulphs of 
the oppressed stream and its current was choked with added 
numbers of the dead and crimsoned with the blood of a fugi¬ 
tive multitude.” Jb p. 328. “ Such is the best of never dying 
feme." 

Thus the battle was gained. The national traitors were amply 
rewarded,'for their great faithlessness to the cause of their country. 
Lord Hardinge was now bound to fulfil the engagement, by ac¬ 
knowledging a Sikh sovereignty in Lahore. The noble ^wrior 
kept his word. He did not annex the Punjab, thou^ it was 
warmly advocated by many officials and non-oAicials. The. great 
Englishman set his face against those flimsy proposals. He 
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had proniied iKfbrehand to acfeiKtvIed^ a Sikh sovereignty in 
Lahore, he ctMild not violate his word. He kept his word, and 
acknowledged a sovereignty in Lahore. Something more 
gloilotis ot^ht to be told of hhn, be took the government, inter* 
nal and external, of the Punjab into bis own hands until the infant 
Dhuleep Singh would attain his majority. 'Ihis noble and un- 
seliiA deed will ever be remembered by all grateful souls in 
India. The greatness of that lofty man did not stop here. Hegener* 
ously announced, in the general proclamation of the 20th August 
1S47, that "he felt the interest of'i father in the education and 
guardianship of the young Prince." (Papers, Punjaub, 1849, p. $3.) 
The memory of this truly great man, great in the best of senses, 
will for ever be cherished and remembered by the people of 
India. To all lovers of great men and heroes, to all whose feel* 
ings are touched by heroic and grand achievements, the name of 
Lord Hardinge will ever recall this magnanimity without alloy and 
generosity without parallel. As long as there will remain a single 
feeling heart in India, so long the name of this great man will be 
breamed with gratitude and affection. To England, his immortal 
name should be a household word, but India is no less proud 
of having had a ruler who taught how to show moderation and 
generosity after victory. When, by the famous treaty of the 
i6th December 1846, Lord Hardinge undertook "the maintenance 
of an administration^ and the protection of the Maharaja Dhuleep 
Singh, during the minority of His Highness," he did not fail to ap¬ 
point a man worthy of his sdiool as Resident, at the head of that 
administration, with "full authority to direct and control all 
matters in every department of the state.’’ (See Papers, Articles 
of Agreement with the Lahore Durbar, 1847,p. 49.} Subject tothe 
instructions of the Governor-General, "unlimited powers" were 
given to him. (Papers, Punjab,.i849,p. 35—48.) The first Resident 
was no other than the brave, noble, and magnanimous Sir Henry 
Lawrence. In -this way the land of the Five Waters again enjoyed 
for a while the cup of bliss and prosperity. The brave Sikhs 
yielded mthout a murmur to this humane and civilized govern¬ 
ment. But to the sheer misfortune of the Punjab, she lost at once, 
too prem^nrely, the raesthnable services of fc^h Lord Hardinge 
and Sir H. Zoiwrenee. Lord Hardinge was about to lay down the 
reins of governmeBt after a glorious and prosperous proconsu¬ 
late, and the health of Sir. IL Lawrence bad long beat shattered 
owing to his prodigioas labours for the welfore of the adminis- 
ttatidD batruMed to ^ wle and management. His medical 
MlAidants urged four to lettve w country for a while as the only 
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reme^jr thst could anest the ondamiaing of hi» health. With 
extreoae reluctance this great man then consented to quit his post 
and to accompany his worthy clnef Lord Hardinge to England. 
Thus at once the incalculable and great services of these two great 
men were lost to the Indians at the same moment. 

The guns from the ramparts of Fort William thundered in 
deafenidg roar at the arrival of Lord Hardinge's successor, Lord 
Dalhousie. India trembled at that roar. Sir F. Currie was nomi¬ 
nated to act as Resident in the Punjab, in the place of Sir H. 
Lawrence. Landing in India^" when Lord Dalhousie looked beyond 
the frontier, he saw that everything was quiet. The new year 
dawned auspiciously on the Punjaub." (Sir John Kaye’s History of 
the Sepoy War, vol. 1, p. 17.) But .then followed that series of 
unpardonable and oppressive acts of the British agents in the 
Punjab that literally inflamed tlie land of the Five Waters from 
one comer to the other. The incidents which mainly contributecf 
to stimulate the Second Sikh War, were, first, the exile of the Queen- 
mother, Maharanee Jhindan, to a far distant clime, vii., Benares, 
from her dear child the infant Dhuleep; second, the refusal on 
the part of the British Resident to fix a day for the marriage of 
Dhuleep Singh, with the daughter of Chutter Singh, the father of 
Shere Singh afterwards famous as the grand victor , of Chillian- 
wallah; third, the oppressions practised upon Sirdar Chutter Singh; 
fourth, the unaccountably long delay in attempting to punish Dewan 
Mool Raj. All these causes combined brought about the Second 
Sikh War. 

When Shere Singh saw his fother treated most uncivilly, and 
the Maharanee most insultingly banished from her child's 
dominion, he could not remain a friend of the English, though to 
the very last he had supported them. He was driven to despera¬ 
tion, and he plunged into open rebellion to take revenge on 
those that had insulted his old father and the Maharanee the 
mother of her people. Before sheathing the sword, he announc¬ 
ed,—" It is well-known with what success the English fought 
the battles of Ramnager, Sadoolapoor, and Cbillianwallah where 
the best of the English dragoons fled ' like sheep’ before the 
exulting Sikhs." (Kaye’s History oftheSepoy War, voL ii,p.4i9.) 
It is also known how at last the English glory w'as retrieved 
on the bloody field of Goojrat. The rebellion of Shere Singh 
was completely suppressed. But had Lord Dalhousie stopped 
there, he would have done what was binding on the British 
(^verament to do. The British Goverameiu was botmd by 
treaty to suppress those disturbances for which large sums 
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were anouaiiy extracted from tiie Lahore treaauiy, and fcf which 
a detachment of British troops was stationed there. But having 
done so/’ sa3r8 the great friend of India, Major Evans Bell, 
" we had'no right to say as Lord Dalbousie did, that we had con* 
quered the territories under our tutelage. Xhat was not a con* 
quest, it was a breach of trust—Lord Dalhousie might have gained 
the hearts of the Princes and people by a plain statement of what 
had been done, and what it was intended to do in the Punjab. 
Instead of doing so, he violated treaties, abused a sacred trust, 
threw away the grandest opportuni^ ever offered to the British 
Government, of planting solid and vital reform up to the Northern 
limits of India, and by an acquisition as unjust, as it was imprudent, 
entailed a heavy burden up<m the Empire.’’ (Retrospects and Pro¬ 
spects p. 178-9.) No less impartial is the view of another noble 
Englishman, who says:—“ Measured by any known rule of 
public law, the deposition of Dhuleep Singh and the annexation of 
his country must held to be unjustifiable. As a minor he was 
not personally accountable for political actions. At the head of 
the Regency sat the British Resident, who not for an hour was 
interrupted in the discharge of his duty. No tumult took place 
in the capital and no proof, however faint, was even trumped up 
qf any general outbreak among the people at large. The Ranee 
was a thousand miles off in captivity at Benares and Golab Sing, 
the most powerful and opulent of the Sikhs, was confessedly un¬ 
shaken in bis devotion. Mooltan, the only strong place, which had 
shut its gates against British troops, had been taken, and the crime 
omnmitted by its w’retdied mob exemplarily avenged. If the pro- 
damation for a time of martial law and the suspension of ordinary 
rights, with the disbanding of the insurgent Khalsa corps, had 
been decreed until punishment for acts oi individual violence 
and compensation for public and private losses had been exacted, 
rigorous justice would have been satisfied. Beyond this, impar¬ 
tial history will say that all was mere spoliation.” (^Empire in 
Asia, p. 35 »- 3 -) 

^ reader attentively note what Mr. J. M. Ludlow* 
says on this ungradons subject:—“Dhuleep Singh was- an 
infant; bis idinmity was cmly to end in 1654. We were his de¬ 
clared protectors. On our last advance into his country we had 
prodaimed (i8th November 1848), that we came to punish all 
armed oppositkm to constituted mitbority. We fulfilled Um pledge, 
by annexing his whole "country within six months. . On the 34th 
of )fwch 1849, the kingdom nf the FSinjab was declared to be 
at an end; the,duld, onr prmege, was pensioned off; all state 
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at an end; the child; our prot^C; was pensioned od^; ail state 
Kohmoor, surrendered to the Queen« In other wotilR, we pro¬ 
tected our ward by taking his whole territory from him." 

Such 13 the true and simple history of Koh-i-npor, Up to the 
annexation of the ^mjaub. In June 1850, this famous diamond 
was presented to the Queen, by the East India Company« It was 
recut in London, perhaps with doubtful advantage. Its recutting 
was effected at a great price, by means of a small steam engine, 
under the sole superintendence of two famous diamond cutters 
brought from Holland, especially for that purpose. This delicate 
operation cost about £S,ooo; and the diamond was reduced 
to i86iV carats. • But since, it has again been recut in the form 
of a rose, and the diamond now weighs io6iV carats. Com¬ 
petent authorities declare, that the brilliancy of this diamond 
has not been increased to such an extent, as to make up, for the 
enonnous diminution of weight, cause<I b}' its frequent recutting. 
Sir David Brewster strongly opposed its recutting; but his 
advice was not taken, and the diamond is now reduced to 
^o 6^9 carats. ^^Its lower side is flat, and undoubtedly corres¬ 
ponds to a cleavage plane. Hence it lias been conjectured, that 
it and the Russian Orloff diamond, are portions of the original 
stone belonging to the great Mogul, whilst a stone of 133 carats, 
obtained by Abbas Mirza at the storming of Coocha, in Khorassan, 
on 1833, may be a third fragment. This portion was long used 
by a peasant as a flint for striking fire. The three united would 
have nearly the form and size given by Tavernier, and the 
Koh-i-noor, would then surpass all known diamonds In its magni¬ 
tude as in its eventful history." Vide EncyclopaMlia Britannica, 
Ninth edition, vol. vii, p. 166-7. 

It will only be said, that now after a lapse of nearly forty 
years, Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, has written a letter to our most 
beloved and kind hearth Empress, demanding the great diamond. 
Not saying anything further on the right of the Maharaja, on 
Koh-i-noor, we will only say that the attitude and action of 
Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, towards the British Government, are 
truly reprehensible. They do not show that nice tnoderacion and 
lofty wisdom, which distinguish the life of a prudent, intelligent 
and wise Pripce. 


G. 
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IS CASTE OR CLASS SUITED TO NEW INDIA ? 

I have shown in a former article that according to Manu, 
the varna of a person depended more upon his own worth 
('3rc*ttftv than upon mere birth, that a Sudra might become 
a Brahmin and vke versa, by continuous marriage connections, 
and that marrying a girl of a lower vama was permissible and 
was common. Manu makes this matter perfectly clear by the 
definitions he gives of a Brahmin, Kshatrij'a, Vaisya, and Sudra. 
These definitions prove that a vama was a class and not caste. 
He says— 

ifTSTv It I. 88 

To teach, to read, to make sacrifices for themselves and for 
others, to make gilts and receive gifts—these are the duties 
Brahma settled for Brahmins.” 

Manu does not say that a Brahmin’s son will be Brahmin, 
but the persons who qualify themselves in the way he mentions 
shall be Brahmins, whether their parents were Brahmins or not. 
Mr. CiTilian Buckland’s son can be a Civilian, when the latter 
hits dirty qualified himseff. That this is the meaning of Manu will 
be clear from the following— 

1.159 

“ Any (frvi>a who undertakes any labor of work before he has 
studied Vedas becomes a Sudra [laborer] with all his relations, 
in bis own lifetime.” 

The presumption is tbat^ Brahmin's son will be a Brahmin; 
but if the son not qualify himself in the same vtray Manu 
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)ias .ruled, .he. shall be classed according to his worth. Manu 
makes lliis meanings clear by illustrations thus : 

wi 1.158 

• 

" A Brahmin who has not studied the Rig is as worthless as 
a cow covered by another cow, &c., &c.” 

A person who reads the institutes with a mind open to con¬ 
viction is thus led to believe that Menu's vartux was class and not 
caste. The sections and slo^s which force this conviction are 
scattered over the whole book, and the spirit of his writings further 
deepens such a conviction. 

Sir William Hunter expressed in one of his essays astonish¬ 
ment that the most liberal ideas of New India are supported by 
appeal to the Hindu Sastras. He did not fully realise the force 
of gigantic efforts which the Brahmins have made from the days 
of Paraseram and Vishwamitra to make their class an hereditary' 
and exclusive one. All the media:val s/iaslras have been for (he 
glorifications of the Brahnrins when they became a caste inst^ 
of a class. All ceremonials end in awiMtTrtt inrTl^ To the Brahmins 
I give this ; to the Brahmins 1 give that." 

Manu regarded asavariia or inter-class marriages in the same 
light as an ordinary Englishman looks upon unequal marriages. 
He did not approve of them but he legalised them. That these 
inter-class marriages were very common in ancient India is 
proved from the following description he gives of them. 

cucai ftftnFff? i III. 43 
*18: 4ir5tWl I 

II IIL 44 

m'- * 1 ^ 5 11 VIII. 85 

“ The following rule is to be observed in inter-dass marriages. 
A Kshatriya girl ought to carry an anow, a Vaisya girl a grazing 
stick and a Sudra girl a piece of rag, when marrying in a higher 
class. When dwijas marry in their own as well as in lower classes, 
the seniority, respect and accommodation of the %\-ives shall be 
according to the classes they were bom in." 

The Hindu shastras will give support to any and every belief 
that one may hold. P^dit Vidyasagar has found support in them 
for remarriage of widows. Kesbub Chunder Sen foqnd support 
in them for founding caste upon worth and birth. 
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Manu does not state that worth alone should regulate one's 
vama or sod^ rank. That would be open competition pure and 
simple, without making any inquiry into the antecedents of the 
candidates, whether they belonged to respectable families, dis¬ 
tinguished for learning, culture, and character. 

Strange to say that there is a very large and respectable class of 
people who are as strong advocates of the hereditary caste system 
as they are of open competition. They appeal to the Hindu 
saying, which means that a son is sure to inherit a few of his 
father's qualities, just as a soldier’s Ijorse is sure to partake of the 
martial character of his master. So the son of Vaidya Ram 
Banker Sen, should be a Vaidya, but the son of Deputy Magistrate 
Rani Sanker should not be a Deputy Magistrate. These worthy 
men are attempting to 'reorganise caste hierarchy and restore 
the Brahmin to his birth right.' They are anxious that the Brah¬ 
min caste should be the highest class. They shall have the ex¬ 
clusive right to i i. 89 

which are their birth rights. So the professors and teacliers of 
schools and colleges should be none but Brahmins. None but 
Brahmins should have the right to work as priests. The sacerdo¬ 
tal and learned class should be hereditary again as it was in 
media^’al India. 

We read that Kshatriyas and others composed many Sulras 
of the Rig, the most respected portion of all the Vedas. But the 
Kshatriyas and others could not work as priests. In ancient 
times this injustice was removed in a simple way by promoting 
the worthy Kshatriyas and others to the Brahmin class. At a 
later time classes hardened into castes, and then the only way of 
shutting the nun-Brahmins fiom getting any access to the Brahmi- 
nical class and Brahminical lore was by making knowledge 
difficult for them to acquire. It is by this means—by keeping 
the non-Brahmios ignorant—that the Brahmins trampled upon 
them. Now with the freedom of the Press and the school 
master abroad, the attempt to'restore the Brahmin to his birth¬ 
right,' without making him the sole repository' of learning will 
not succeed. Let the advocates of Hindu Revival remember 
that knowledge is power in India as elsewhere. 

Tire restrictions of caste on food, marriage and travelling are 
most galling to persons who are driven for their livelihood to live 
outside their native village or native district. They are most 
detrimental to the ooldnising spirit of the Bengali race. A Brah¬ 
min medical man and a Kay^t Khoolmaster who are driven to 
Rangoon or Sudiya or Gaojam for livelihood find no diderence 

✓ - 
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between them in moral, intellecttial and worldly conditions. On 
these tests they belong to the same class, and marriages amongst 
their children would most natural. But this, say the home- 
staying orthodox Hindus, strong to their wives' apron strings, 
should not be allow^, because some 2,500 years ago the fore¬ 
fathers of the Kayest served as Sudras or domestic servants and 
the ancestors of the Brahmin at that distant time served as priest. 

We know for certain that the Bengal Brahmins were classified 
by King Adisur; again by King Ballal Sen ; and a third time by 
Debibor Ghatak. All that we require is to follow out the prin¬ 
ciple and make a fresh classification by making a caste as near 
a class or calling as possible. This fresh classification is necessary, 
because there is no room for us all in our motherland Bengal. 
During the present century educated Bengalis have found their way 
into Assam, Orissa and N. W. Provinces, in spite of the restric¬ 
tions of caste. If these restrictions were remov^, and the Bengali 
Kayests permitted to marry with Urij’a Korons or Assamese 
Kalita or with upcountry Kayests, or if the Bengal Brahmins were 
permitted to marry with Uria or upcountrj’ Brahmins, we shduld 
have never heard of the jealousy which now is unfortunately 
entertained against the domiciled Bengalis. The position of the 
Bengalis domiciled in Assam, Orissa and upcountry would have 
been considerably better and stronger if the Brahmiirs, Vaidyas 
and Kay«ts were allowed to intermarrj’. 

Here, tliat is, in Bengal the necessity, for these reforms is not 
so much felt, though even there every' body admits that there is 
no appreciable difference morally or intellectually between Mr. 
Barrister Bonnerjee and Mr. Barrister Chose, or between Mr. 
Justice Mitter and Mr. Justice Bonneijee or between Dr. Mahendra 
Lall Sarkar and Dr. Aghor Nath Cliattopadhya or between Sir 
Jotendro Mohon Tagore and Sir Norendra Krishna Deb. The diffi¬ 
culties of marrying girls, created by caste restrictions, are felt acute¬ 
ly by the Ben^i gentlemen who have been compelled by circum¬ 
stances to domicile in other climes and countries. Manu's dictum, 

11.24. 

A Sudra may go and stay in any country for livelihood. 
But the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas should live in these 
countries" (namely Bramavarta, Brahic^hidesh, Madhyade^h, 
and Aryavarta, U., Northern India), if strictly applied, will com¬ 
pel ail Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas to leave Southern India 
and crowd in the north of tbe^Vindya Hills. The Hindus 
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transgressed the limit of AryavSta as much out > of necessity as 
they will be led to disr^^d the caste restrictions which were im* 
posed some 10,000 or 15,000 years ago. If Manu's rules of 
varna were disregarded by the Hindus, whra they took possession 
of Southern India, why cannot the hereditary system of caste be 
revised by the migrating Hindus of the present century i 

We may accept Manu's principles, and reorganise Hindu 
Society into four primary vanias or classes. The first will be of 
course the class distinguished for learning piety 

and charity 1 The second class will consist of 

landed proprietors and merchan*it princes who like the Rajah of 
Bhinga and Tbonthonia combine wealth mth education, as well 
as of the military classes of the people. I remember to have 
read a quotation from a pamphlet written by the Rajah of Bhinga 
in which it ^^’as claimed for the landed proprietors that they were 
the most aristocratic class of people in India. That sentiment is, 
I submit, an English sentiment, and supplies an internal evidence 
of the pamphlet having been brushed up by an English pencil. 
There is no period of the Indian history when the Bralimins, more 
correctly speaking the classed distinguished for learning, piety 
and charity did not form the highest class in India. That senti* 
meat holds good even to-day in Bengal the most Anglicised 
Province in all British India. That this sentiment should have 
undergone a change in Oude, which is believed in spite of the 
mighty services of Canning College, to be extremely backward 
m matters of education, one may be justified to decline to put his 
faith in without stronger proofs than we had been favoured with 
faitberto. 

Manu's definition of the second class is— 

4 

f^CTCil'lfl'6 I I. 47. 

"To protect the ryots, charity, religious sacrifices, reading 
and no deep attachment of the world.” The landed proprietors 
have always formed the second class in the Hindu Soci^ system. 
So shall it be in New India. 

In ancient India we had a class of people called Rajarskis 
distinguished' for^ ieamingf and piet}', as well. as for wealth and 
charity. Kings Jaooka and Dasoratha were instances of this 
class. In modeom India there are found men of a similar descrip¬ 
tion. They shall have now, as men of their class bad in time Icmg 
• gone by, the honoors of-both^io classes. 
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The third class of people shall be the persons eng^ed in 
tradfe, agriculture, arts, manufactures and clmcal work. 

II I. 90. 

“Grazing and breeding cattle, charity, religious sacrifices, 
reading, trade, lending money, and agriculture ’’ these are the call¬ 
ings in which the third class ought to engage themselves according 
to Manu. 

The potters, oil-pressers, Smiths and weavers were despised 
classes in ancient Indja, because their condition w-as considerably 
inferior to cultivators and tradesmen. 1 find in Bamomghatte, a 
place farthest removed from Calcutta, Katach and Nagpur, and 
unaffected as yet by the tides of Mussalman and English con¬ 
quests which have passed over India during the last 5 or 6 cen¬ 
turies, that tire potters, oil-pressers and weavers hold inferior 
positions to cultivators and tradesmen. Whatever the causes 
may be, tlie artisan and manufiu:turing classes in British India, 
and ta a small extent in northern India are generally better 
off than the great bulk of cultivators. So I have a(Ued the 
artisans and manufacturers to Manu’s third class. The weavers, 
oil-pressers, carpenters, blacksmiths,/0//0, and other artisan classes 
are now in no respect inferior to the baroois, kttrmis, sadgops and 
other agricultural classes. We cannot in thesS days of technical 
education endorse the condemnation which Manu has passed 
upon oil-pressers, goldsmiths and other artisan classes. It is 
quite likely that the particular persons who pressed oil and melted 
gold for him did not serve him honestly, and Manu formed from 
these individuals his opinion of the classes to M-hich they belonged. 
The Shahas or liquor distillers' descendants who now live by 
trade are as good vaisyas as any cultivators or grazers of cattle are. 

To the fourth class shall belong the labourers of all descrip¬ 
tions, men who live upon monthly or dail)’ wages. Manu’s 
definition is that the only duties of the Sudras is to cheerfully 
serve these three (Brahmin, Kshatri and Vaisya) classes.— 

fl 1.9i 

4 

The hired labourer of a substantial cultivator is as much a 
Sudra as the carrier of water of a Brahmin. It was complained 
in the last Congress that there werq in India not 4 but 4000 castes. 
That there existed more than fois varnas of people m Manu's 
time, is testified by Manu himself. He calls thm all or 
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half-castes, o&pring of ioterdass marriages Which, be it 
remembered, were according to him perfectly l^al. To which 
of the four cardinal classes should these belong ? The ofispring of 
a Brahmin father by a Vaisya mother should have 

in justice a higher place than the of&pring oC a Vaisya father by a 
Sudra mother (Kayastha). Manu made a simple rule. Brahmins, 
Kahatrij'as and the Vaisyas form the dvijati; all the rest are 
Sudras. There is no fifth class/'* 





It was probably on the strength of this authority that the 
Brahmins have made repeated attempts in Bengal to deprive the 
Vaidyas of their sacred threads and to compel them to observe 
Asaitcha for a month. 

Now to which dass should the hundreds or thousands of 
derks or mohorirs who are employed in Government, Merchants 
and Zemindars' offices now-a-days be relegated ? Manu says that 
the dwijas or the three highest classes should never accept 
(swa-vritti) or'service. The literal meaning of the term is serWiig 
like a dog." 

1 leave persons who have entered into service of Govern¬ 
ment or of Merchants to say whether they do not feel the dignity 
of their position to be as great as that of a dog following his 
master. Payment for service by days or months was probably 
unknown in ancient India. There were Brahmin advisers to kings 
and emperors. But they did not probably receive regular salaries 
or wages, but were paid in land or in lump sums. A demoralising 
and degrading service requiring one's whole time and whole atten¬ 
tion without leaving him any leisure and liberty was probably un¬ 
known in the happy times now gone by. Keranidom, pure and 
simple, may take its place in the third class. 

The swa-writh that Manu enjoined Brahmins, Kshatrijras and 
Vaisyas to shim, may be personal domestic service. There are 
several castes in Bengal, who will rather starve than serve as 
domestic servants. The Vaidya is one of these castes; I think 
lelis and baroois never serve in that capacity. The only domestic 


* This U a sweeping and unfair rate. But Mann btaseff lays down 
eliewhere 

Tbtt ti th« Magoa cfa«rtA of gti emt^toed castet. 
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serrice that Brahmins do is that of cooking and of ourying water’ 
for cooking. AH respectable Brahmins regard this as a degrading 
serrice. There is a vast difference between the Brahmin Knight of 
Pathuriagbata and the Brahmin cook of Dr. Mabendra Lall Sircar— 
as great as that between Manu's ideal Brahmin and his ideal 
Sudra. 

We remember the excitement that was caused by Mr. 
R. C. Dutt's translation of the Rig Veda. And there are persons 
living who remember the vengeance that Ram Mohun Roy’s 
orthodox Hindu countrymen ^ore against him when he pub* 
lished the Upanishaih and specially tlie gayatri. There is 
nothing more unpalatable to orthodoxy than the knowledge of 
the truths contained in the old scriptures. This is as true of 
India as well of Europe. The Jews hated Jesus and Paul because 
they appealed to the Old Testament. The Church hated Wicklif 
and Luther, because they appealed to the Bible. In our own 
country and in our own time Ae orthodox Hindu have not been 
able to excuse Pundit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagara, not for en¬ 
couraging widow remarriage, for the Brahmos and Native Christians 
are equally guilty in that respect, and there are no feelings of 
bitterness against them,—but for proving beyond all doubt and 
cavil that the Hindu Shastras allowed remarriage of widows and 
did not allow polygamy. 

The Hindu Shastras have been compared to an ocean in 
which a diver should expect to meet with sharks and pearls ; and 
woe to the man who does not know the distinction t^tween the 
one and the other. In Protestant countries this right .of drawing 
distinction is known by the name of the “ right of private judg¬ 
ment." That this right of private judgment was well appreciated 
and generally exercised in andent India is proved by the popular 
regard for both Charbaka and Sankarach^a as Hindus. What 
we want in New India is the assertion and toleration of this right 
of private judgment. 

We want this ri|ht of private judgment for the Hindus who 
cross the seas; we ^nt it for the Hindus who found caste upon 
birth and worth, instead of upon mere birth ; we want it for the 
Hindus who advocate and encourage widow remarriage; we want 
it for the Hindus who have no faith in idolatry; and we want 
it for the Hindt» who regard infant marriage as physically ruinous 
arib morally degrading. 


*This i« tpecially true of Uriah Brabmiai. 
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There are as strong proo& in the Shastras m support of their 
convictions and practices as for those of their opponents. Let 
the practice of reviling one another stop for a time, and all these 
people widely differing in their faith and belief be equ^ly accepted 
as the Hindus or members of the Brotherht)od of New India. 

5 RINATH DATTA. 
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THE SXLPHW. 

(From the French of Alexandre Dumas.) 

A shadow,—a nothing,—a fancy unreal, 

A spirit unseen,—ray home is the air,— 

A perfume breeze-borne,—men call me ideal,— 

I'm a link between them and Elysium fair. 

From ray person unsullied a glimmer translucent, 
Mingles and floats with the mist of the field. 
Hidden from sight of mortals irreverent. 

Only in dreams to the soul I'm reveal'd. - 

Over the lakelet’s bright surface I hover. • 

Just brushing the reeds as smoothly I go,— 

Pois'd on my wings I love to discover, 

• My features portray'd in the crystal below. 

Oft in the gardens I roam at my ease. 

Drunk with the odours in which I delight, 

Not bending the stalks of the flower-laden trees. 

Softly on sweet-scented cups 1 alight 

Into a chamber 1 stealthily glide, 

O then like a faint ray of moonlight I seem, 

I see a child sleeping, I stand at his side, 

1 breathe on his brow, and be smiles in his dream. 

When the earth is envelop’d in night’s sable veil. 

And silently dews on the luidscape descend. 

Like a stv of gold thro’'the ether -1 sail, 

Men think it presages the death of a friend I 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION AND ENGLISB 

SPELLING. 

The English language, as it rs 4iow spoken and written, has 
pecularities of its own, which present some great difficulties to a 
learner especially to a foreigner who has commenced learning it. 
The difficulties are occasioned by the insufficienc)’ of the vowels, 
by the variety of the sounds of vowels and consonants, and lastly, 
by diphthongs. To make the alphabet correspond with the sounds 
we would increase the number of the letters to forty—vowels 
sixteen and consonants twenty-four—which we now liave not. 
TJius, for instance :— 

A as in bat 
„ „ date 
„ „ fast 
E „ „ pet 
„ „ bee 
• I „ „ tin 
..fire 
O „ con 
„ cone 
U gun 
bull 

„ „ muse ; and six consonant digraphs and 
four vowel digraphs and the remaining eighteen consonantal ele¬ 
mentary sounds: 

Vowel digraphs. Cons, digraphs. i8 elementary sounds of 

ocmsonants. 


AU as in 

sauce 

NG 

as in 

sing 

B as in be 

N as in 

noose 

OI 


boil 

CH 


march 

D 

It 

dish 

P 

If 

peel 

00 


tool 

SH 

1) 

she 

F 

It 

file 

R 

It 

rare 

ou 


bout 

TH 

9} 

the 

G 

It 

gist 

S 

0 

sob 



•A 

TH 

It 

thunder 

H 

It 

he 

T 

If 

to 




ZH 


azure 

J 

If 

just 

V 

If 

vice 







K 

It 

kith 

w 

|> 

we 







L 

If 

list 

Y 

It 

youth 







M 


me 

Z 

• • 

zealot 
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It b to be not^ here that these digraphs are DOthing but the 
yuktabama or combined letters of our language and that this new 
alphabet does do away with the letters C| Q and X, which are 
considered as redundant. C soft is heard in S, and C hard in K ; 
Q is nothing but KiW ; and X is KS, as in exigency^ and G Z as in 
examiution. We cannot do better than quote Mr. G* W. Moon 
the great American authority on the English Language at some 
length in his own funny way. 

It is related that a Frenchman 1 studying the (English) Ian* 
guage asked what was the% pronunciation of c^o^u^g^k; he had 
had a letter from an English correspondent saying that his rest 
was disturbed by a c^-u^g^h. Was it an animal ? He knew 
t))at p^l^o^u^g^h was plow: was com t His friend 

could not answer him for laughing; so the Frenchman, perceiv¬ 
ing that he was wrongs immediately suggested that perhaps th<^ 
pronunciation was coOt like i^h-r^’H*g-h. He had heard that, by 
rural people in the north of England, the animal was called a coo. 
He was told that he was still wrong ; c^o^u^g^h was neither com 
nor coo. He was puzzled, but suddenly said, Ah 1 I think I 
have it; not the animal, but the sound of the word : it makes 
a noise in the throat, does it not Yes said his friend, 
** you are right at last/* " And '* said the Frenchman, when it 
makes a noise in the throat, it shakes its sides thus moving his 
elbows up and down as a bird would flap its wings. Well/ said 
his friend, not quite sure that the right pronunciation had been 
found, “ what then is c-o-w-g'-A C-o-n-^-A,** said the French¬ 
man, is pronounced like cock / His correspondent's rest was dis¬ 
turbed by a cock. 
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(Horace, Odes II. 10.) • 

More wisely live, Lidnius,—on the deep 
Not always pushing; nor evermore 
Fearhil of storms, cautiously sailing, keep 
Too near the dangerous shore. 

. Whoe'er the golden mean approves is safe. 

He scorns the squalor of an ancient den ; 

Yet, careful, builds no palace that will chafe 
The envious hearts of men. 

Oll’nest the lofty pine is bent and tossed 

By sudden sfbrms; with mightiest overthrow 
The giant towers foil craving; peaks light-crossed- 
Receive the heaviest blow. 

The wise heart hopes in sorrow; and in joy 
Does well to fear,—well-armed for either day. 
Jove brings rough winters to our changeful sky, 
Jove takes them all away. 

Is all dark now ?—it will not be so ever; 

Apollo's lyre will make sweet music yet 
Though now it slumbers ; his bow and quiver 
He sometimes does forget. 

When cares press hard, let no despair prevail. 

Be brave and strong. Yet, when the wind 
Beats all too gaily on thy swollen sail, 

Draw in with prudent mind. 


B£1 
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A CORRECTION. 

% 

To THE Editor of the Nalionat Magazine. 

Sir, 

In the article “ Is Manii's vama a caste or class " published 
in the April number of the National Magazine, I find I miv 
translated the verse. 

"tta’Tl aainicaa ii Manu Chap. IX.‘v. 23. 

The correct translation would be—" Akshamala who spranj; 
from a low family became highly respected by being married tc 
J^asishtha; so did Sorangi by her marriage with Mandapala." 

The correct translation does not weaken my contention! 
thtt Manu’s vama was a class, and not a caste, and that interclast 
d&rriages were not considered disrespectable. * 


I am, Sir, 
Yours feithfully, 


Maurbhanj, 

The 2^lh June, 1S89. 
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The Btaynan nJuis% By Tamee, H, Linton. 

These sketches of Burmese character are the fhiit of the 
aikhor's long sojourn in the land beyond the Irrawady. Mr« 
Linton is a keen and careful observer^ imbued with liberal and 
^generous views and is a friend of the people whose characteristic 
traits, both individual and national, he places before the public 
as he has been enabled to obotryt and study them. Some of those 
traits as portrayed by him are interesting. 

The author begins by suggesting that the Burman is the roost 
maiigned of all the races that make up the Eastern Empire,— 
a beginning enough to indicate in what direction the writer's predi* 
IfMions lie and his sympathies are enlisted. 

,Jg His vindication of the character of the so-called Burman 
Deceits and the construction he puts upon their conduct are worth 
reading by all who have the humanity to take an interest in riie 
afiUrs of the newly conquered people. 

The Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, is an institution that 
seems to be resorted to by several European gentlemen of respect, 
ability and position as a retreat fumishit^ pleasure, amuse¬ 
ment and the means of intellectual and physical improvement 
alike* It consists of different branches or departments, such 
as the Dramatic Chib, the Lawn Tennis Club and the Athletic 
Club. It has also a Library for the use of members. The Report 
of its working for the year mding 31st October £888, is full of 
details that could not interest any but members; but we are glad 
to gather therefrom that the Institute is getting on well, both finan¬ 
cially and as regards the numerical strength of members. The 
Institute ought to s^gest to our countrymer. a similar institution. 
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THE VILLAGE WATER-SUPPLY IN BENGAL. 

The human body is composed of so much as 70 per cent 
of water which is one of the chief constituents of all the juices 
and tissues of the body« It is continually being taken into the 
body in large quantities with the food. I^soners, fasting girls 
and others have been known to live for days and weeks, on 
water alone. In cholera and other diseases when the stomach 
is irritable and unable to retain any food—patients have lived 
for days on water only. Such being the case it is very necessary 
that the water we drink should be as pure as possible. If we 
drink impure water we are liable to suffer from some disease or 
other, such as diarrhcea, dysentery, cholera and typhoid fever, 
&c., &c. 

Let us now proceed to examine the water supply of a Bengal 
village. If it happens to be situate on a flowing fresh water 
stream or river it is so &r fortunate as regards quantity and 
quality; the supply is abundant and the quality fair. But even 
here it is necessary to point out the various sources of contamina- 
tion to which river water is liable :— . 

ist. The practice of answering calls of nature on river banks— 
sometimes close to the water's edge, and sometimes into the river 
itself from overhanging privies and latrines as might be seen in the 
Eastern districts. 

and. The throwing of corpses and carca^. 

3rd. The steq>i' ; of jute and v^etable matter. 

4th. The putting in of komur^ or bundles of twigs and 
branches for catching fish, '".hese and other 'possib|| sources of 
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impurity should be carefully guarded against and avoided by the 
people of villages standing on flowing streams and rivers. Out of 
the total number of villages in Bengal, as given in the last Census 
(1881), *vu., 231,705, fully one'third derive their water supply 
from rivers. • 

The next source of water supply is tanks. Large tanks cover¬ 
ing several biggahs are called dighis or artificial lakes, while small 
ones are designated ponds. Every inland village in lower or 
deltaic Bengal has its share of tanks. Tanks were originally 
the gift of some Rajah, Nawab, i^emindar or opulent men, who 
gave them from a sense of duty and piety.^ In a hot country like 
India the gift of drinking water was naturally regarded as a 
virtuous act. It is a matter of regret that this sort of virtue 
and piety is fast declining from the spread of western ideas and 
education, and new tanks are barely dug now-a-days for the 
purpose of consecration, and old tanks are not cleaned and 
renovated either from poverty or family disputes among joint or 
cp-sharers. The consequence is that tanks have silted up and 
become choked with weeds, grasses and seeds—the water being 
distinctly marshy from vegetable decomposition. In this way 
dighis and large tanks which originally covered several biggahs 
are now reduced to small dimensions and their little julkar 
(water) is moreover choked with tall grass, and weeds rendering 
the water unwholesome. If old tanks could be abandoned and 
new ones dug for drinking water nothing would be better or more 
desirable and salutary. The following are the best directions for 
digging a new tank. Its size will depend on the amount of avail¬ 
able space or land; the depth should be sufficiently great to hold 
enough water to make it a permanent source of water supply 
and to prevent its drying up during the summer months—which 
small and shallow tanks are apt to do. The banks should be raised 
so as to keep off all impure surface drainage and no tfees allowed 
to grow on its banks except the tall palm which does not shed 
any leaves and which does not shut out light and air like other 
trees. Where a tank cannot fill for direct rainfall from heaven 
and has to depend on sur£u« drainage the mouths of the inlets 
must be guarded by close iron grating or wire net work to keep 
out suspended impurities. 

The best directions for cleaning and renovating an old tank 
are the foUowii^. If it is not quite dry, it should be dewatered 
and the bottom expo^ to the sun for a little while in order to 
harden the soft day or black humus a bit—the humus might be 
sold to the fanner who knows its value and utility as manure. 
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The tank should be dug of sufficient depth and extent and all 
trees on its banks cut down and removed. The banks should be 
raised and all sources of impure surface drainage guarded against. 

Both old and new tanks should be kept clear of weeds and 
grass. All weeds are *annual3, and so long as they are living they 
are not objectionable—but owners of tanks or people using their 
water never take the trouble of removing them before they die. 
All dead weeds decompose and render the water marshy and un¬ 
wholesome. Hence ah grass and weeds should be removed as fast 
as they grow. All drinking water tanks should be reserved and 
every possible care taken to guard against all sources of contami¬ 
nation pointed under the head of river$. Bathing and washing 
of clothes or cattle should be strictly forbidden and rigidly 
carried out. Village unions and punchayets might be given 
charge of reserved tanks and wells and held responsible for their 
maintenance. With tanks we might consider Dech and Boxtrs 
which supply drinking water to many villages. They should be 
preserved free from sources of contamination by strict orders 
against the throwing of corpses or carcases, the steeping of jute 
and vegetables, the putting in of komus and the unnecessary 
muddling and disturbance of water for fishing purposes. The 
water ot large beels is excellent if the above precautions are taken. 

East Bengal and the Eastern districts are intersected by a 
network of rivers and streams—which, when fresh, supply the 
great majority of villages. 

In Central Bengal tanks and rivers are found in about equal 
proportions, and supply water equally. 

In Western Bengal and Behar there are a few tanks—which 
are formed in depressions on low lands where the water is kept 
in by embankments or bxuxds —hence such tanks are locally 
known as bunds and not talaos or pookurs. A slight reflection 
will shew that these bunds are liable to contamination. A village 
has generally one or two bunds and the whole people bathe and 
wash in them as well as their cattle. Those that drink such bund 
water run the risk of being attacked with disease. Fortunately, 
the people of Bengal and West Bengal do not depend on bunds 
alone, but draw their drinking water chiefly from wells. 

The wells are, as a rule, very deep and protected by masonry 
walls and parapets; when wells are very old and not protected 
by parapets they should ^.abandoned as unwhilesome. In dig¬ 
ging a new well great £are should be taken to select a good site 
away from cesspools, privies and ^>ther' possible sources of 
impurity and contamii^ation. The sides and the mouth of a well 
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should be protected by masonry walls, and the area of percola¬ 
tion cemented with Portland cement to the extent of 5 or 6 feet 
all round. Old wells should be cleaned periodically—being; first 
dewatered and then all silt removed. Bathing, and washing of 
soiled clothes should be prohibited near driifking water wells. 

Now in the villages that have tanks the difficulty will be to 
select a good one and then to obtain the consent of the owner or 
owners thereof to reserve it for drinking, for fear of obloquy 
and local opposition. After much persuasion the owner might 
consent—if his private rights wereliot in any way interfered with. 
When a tank is thus reserved the owner will retain his right of 
fishing but by the rod or line and not by dragging nets, ^^^len 
the owner is willing to sell, the village union with 'the consent 
of the Local Board should purchase the tank and then reserve 
it after cutting dowm all trees from its banks and putting a fence 
and planting flowers all round. If the cost of acquiring an old 
tank or of digging a new one be considerable, wells might be 
sunk—being less costly and less liable to contamination. Masonry 
wells are the best—but if a village be too poor to afford it—even 
a pottery well should be preferred to a dirty and choked up 
tank or pond. 

Number of reserved tanks and wells,—will depend on the 
size of a village and the nature of the population. In case of 
moderate sized A'illages one central tank will answer well. When 
a number of hamlets are situate near each other and form a 
group—one central might do for the' lot When tanks are not 
present or obtainable, wells might be sunk and their number will 
vary with the size of the village and the nature of its population. 
In case of mixed populations there should be separate wells for 
Hindus and Mussulmans. If any villages are so unfortunate as 
to have bad drinking water and fail to improve it, what should 
the people do ? The people are not so apathetic or indifferent 
as to the water they drink as Europeans seem to think and 
believe. Men and women will go long distances bearing pitchers 
and fetch the best i^’ater they can get for drinking purposes. 
When DO good potable water is within reach the bad w^er 
should be first boiled and then drunk after cooling. 

Modes of purification of water. 

i.rL—Rest and subsidence. Let a pitcher (gburrah) or jar 
(or nand) be filMd ajid allowed to staiffi for some hours when all 
suspended impurities will subside and sedtle at the bottom. 

2nd,—The addition of‘powdered alum will precipitate all 
sand, mud an4 other suspended impurities.. 
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BoQing will destroy all noxious weeds and vegetable 
matter and render the water drinkable and wholesome. This 
should be invariably' done with all marshy waters and with all 
waters at times of epidemic cholera, diarrhcea or ty^lboid fever. 
Boiling will also destroy some organic matter and kill germs. 

Filter with sand and wood charcoal—an effective 
filter can be easily extemporised by two earthen ghaurahs, placed 
one above the other on a bamboo tripod or stand with sand and 
wood charcoal; substances which are easily procurable. 

5/A.—The use of the Veil-known cleansing nut nirmali or 
strychnos Potatonjm. All attempts at purification of water pre¬ 
supposes the presence or easy procuring of some sort of water— 
there are many villages however, where no water is easily procur¬ 
able. In many villages of the Sudder Sub-division of Jessore, 
many parts of Nuddea and Murshidabad and other places whiclv 
will occur to the reader, no water is to be seen for days and months 
during the summer—and the men, women and little children are 
to be seen digging holes in sandy beds of rivers, churs or paddy 
fields for a gurrah of water. 

It was while inspecting a village within six miles of the 
Sudder town of Jessore—and where the poor people pointed to 
a paddy swamp as their source of water, that I received my in¬ 
spiration that that the most fitting and suitable memorial of Her 
Gracious Majesty's Jubilee would be the establishment of tanks, 
wells and water-works, in all towns and villages. My scheme 
was very favourably received by the public and the, press. 
It is very gratifying to note that nearly all Municipal towns 
have adopted roy scheme and constructed jubilee tanks, wells 
and fountains. And what is more—the matter attracted the 
notice of the Government,—the Supreme Government ordered the 
Bengal Government to institute enquiries into the water supply of 
Government khas mahal villages and in response to it—a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to investigate and recommend any measures. 
A large sum of money, Rs. 90,000, was sanctioned for the purpose, 
in the improvement of the water supply of Government khas 
mohal villages—which is being done. The Sanitary Commission 
for Bengal, at my suggestion, addressed a circular to the Chairmen 
of District Boards—requesting them to set apart a certain' portion 
of the Road Cess which can be legally spent for the improvement 
of the village water Supply. Village rq^«are very useful and in 
many instances ne/^hsary for communications,—but I doubt not— 
that in many cases the people would prefer a better water supply 
to roads. Local pd District Boards should Kt apart a certain 
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proportion of the Road Cess for the improvetnent of the village 
water supply. But this contribution would be quite inadequate 
and Government should make grants from the Imperial and Provin- 
^ cial Funds for village sanitation—as the ryots contribute all the 
land revenue of the country and they might Expect some slight 
return Tor their money. The zemindars and land-owners with their 
Putnidars should also do their duty in this respect and improve 
the water supply of their respective estates. Such consideration 
and kindness on the part of the zemindars will endear them to 
their ryots and remove any ill-feeling (hat might exist and put an 
end to all troubles and difficulties in the realisation of rent. 

The good example set by the Bengal Government in its 
Ahas mehal villages will have a very good and wholesome effect 
on zemindars and landlords who should be shamed into doing 
^heir duty—if they do not feel disposed to move in the matter 
of their own accord. 

The Local Government Act will enable District and Local 
Boards to take action and appoint for village unions, Health Com¬ 
mittees to look after village sanitation—good water supply being 
the most important. In every village the co-operation of the 
most intelligent and influential men will be ensured if a health 
committee of five or six persons were established and given charge 
of village sanitation, viz.^ water supply, drainage and conservancy. 

The people require education in sanitary matters and it is 
pleasing and satisfactory to note that sanitary primers are being 
taught at Primary Schools—where the young and rising genera¬ 
tions will learn the benefits of pure water, pure air and good 
nourishing food in the maintenance of health. It is the duty 
of all educated men—those especially who conduct the vernacular 
papers or hold responsible offices, like schoolmasters and various 
Inspecting officers of the different departments to direct and 
advise the people in the matter of a good water-supply being 
essential to the healthy body and a sound mind. 


K. P. GUPTA, MA., M.B., 
F.R.C.S., G.S. Sc.C., 

(Cdniab.) 
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ROBERT ELSMERE. 

' I. 

It is farthest from the writer's mind to praise or blame the 
work named above. For any adequate appreciation of this great 
novel of the day, the task must lie with Mrs. Ward's own country¬ 
men. But its subject matter is not merely an ingenious story ^ 
cleverly told, nor again an excellent portraiture of life and manners 
in a particular country. It is the great question of questions: 
the Religious DiiSculty in Europe. And as all English-reading 
Indians have their share of the trouble, we may be allowed to 
compare notes with our novelist: our because we have sufficient 
access to her book. Despite the saddest errors in our study of 
European life, the religious changes going on around us in conse¬ 
quence of our strange contact with the European mind, have an 
appreciable value. The least permanent notions on the question 
which we catch would furnish better material for Oriental Research 
than the literature of our ancestors. That literature may be 
easier material for study. But we are living facts. And the 
country's traditions howsoever derived are unquestionably cir¬ 
culating through our brains, blood and social bonds. Our own 
religious difficulty is of the world's experiences, and as such, of the 
same category with the European one. 

Robert Elsmere was a clever young scholar of birth and 
means. He became the rector of Murewell by reason of a 
* family privilege,’ but in contradiction to certain latent antece¬ 
dents. His Oxford life led him to religious enthusiasm, and for a 
while put in the background, critical or sceptical susceptibilities. 
He married a lady—Catherine Leybum—who equalled if not 
exceeded him in religious fervour, but whose faith was by far less 
vulnerable, being founded on the alleged historical facti of 
Christianity and on her acceptance of those facts. The husband 
was philosophically^inded. The wife relied only upon plain 
blunt facts: the sto^ of Jesus ar;d his Incarnation, Resurrection, 
and the Miracles. 
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^ The bpok traces at frst, the sometrhat exceptional course by 
which these two noble hearts were drawn into marriage, and then 
goes into the main subject: the origin and progress of religious 
doubt in this mind of Elsmere. He has eventually to give up bis 
church-life to the extreme distress of his almost fanatical wife. 
Their domestic life becomes extremely hard in one sense, as at first 
it was almost heaven-like for all earthly purposes. Their conjugal 
fidelity remains unshaken; but their wedded life becomes cankered 
by a thousand religious regrets and scruples. Catherine cannot 
venture to discuss with her husband' the questions of historical 
criticism in connection with Christian theology.^ She recognises the 
intellectual and scholarly superiority of her earthly lord; but her 
loyalty to Christ and the Church remains higher, and she would do 
nothing to countenance even the honesty of her husband’s thinking. 
«Robert yearns for a full outpouring of his heart and mind, but is kept 
at a distance by the very perfection of Catherine’s religious purity. 

The two come to London, and are thrown into different 
centres of Society. The peculiar ways and talents of Catherine’s 
sister. Rose, draw them all into certain aristocratic circles. Robert 
however is also drawn among various sections of religious dissent 
and unbelief, including Comte’s Positivism. He takes to educa¬ 
tional and preaching work, but in the sweetest of homes, his 
inner-self becomes deserted, solitary and cheerless. Catherine’s 
mental history is shown more by the author's silence than by 
minute portraiture. She works with partly habitual and partly 
avowed austerity on the charitable path of the pious and sincere 
Christian of tOrday. But for everything due by a feithful wife, 
her action nay becomes lifeless like tliat of a Western machine. 
At last an aristocratic friend makes a shameless proposal to 
Robert. 'Their domestic purity and conjugal felicity are equally 
touched to the quick; and the husband and wife are at last forc^ 
into each other’s solace, 'Their domestic unity is restored and 
then the wife acquaints herself with the husband’s inner *and ex¬ 
terior life, as a man and a citizen. 

Robert has been led to establish a new Brotherhood of 
Christ: and he now obtains for this work, the support of his 
wife and friends. There is a large following and the institution 
approaches success. At this point the hero is made to break down 
in health. At his last moments, the &natical wife is made to see 
the hnt^e of Christ pasagg away and also tbeckoning her. And 
there the tragedy ends. y 

Christian and' Rationalistweaders of the book in European 
society will naturally dose it with diverse flings. But to us, 
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it can iurqish but one more to tbe multitude of conceptions, which 
are equal only in being destructive of the recognised forms of 
Indian religious belief. It is not easy to correctly . .characterise 
how Hinduism now stands out before the world at large, and even 
in the Hindu community itself. 1 am by no means sure that it is 
at all dying in the sense that Greek or Roman Paganism and 
Egyptian idolatry are dead. Hinduism is certainly undergoing 
change. But it is uncertain how far the present changes are final and 
likely to be permanent. It is now generally accepted that Indian 
Bud^ism was a sequel of the old Vedic Religion and led on in its 
turn, to a Hinduism which is still in our memory if not life.. But 
who can say that the present changes are not a mere prelude to 
deeper mo^fication of the old Hinduism as remembered by us ? 
So again it is uncertain that the transition from the Hinduism of the 
last generation to that of the next, will be a revolutionary one, 
that all continuity with our past thought and feeling will be 
broken; and that with the present European contact, a solidarity 
will come to be permanently established between this far off 
continent and the life and mind of Europe. The chances are 
that the future religious life of India will present a fusion of 
all the factors of our past and present life; and that the Indo- 
European influences of to-day shall not b^separated for us from 
what will be the Europe of to-morrow. Th^pirit of reform which 
is working here around us lacks the sedateness which is naturally 
excited in Europe by rationalist and other destructive influences 
on Christian enthusiasm. In India we labor under a double 
source of visual obscurity. We do not know how the Christian 
ideas can be assimilated to tbe actual Hinduism of to-day; and 
we overlook also the conflict between Christian and non-Christian 
life which is steadily working in Europe. There are some of 
us who entirely overlook the rationalism of Europe, and some 
again who think that European Christianity and Indian Hindu¬ 
ism are equally dead. The truth will probably be found some¬ 
where between the extremes of Western theism and atheism. 

Hinduism is now attacked on all sides, but the blows do 
not seem to be parried: there is no defence: that is, defence 
of the active kind and as distinguished from passive resistance. 
The true Hindu works like Catherine, in sad and pitiable isola¬ 
tion, Our want is of reconstruction, and the book before us is thus 
calculated to excite serieus interest. But when we close it we 
feel only the emptines^of the cup held dut and the keenness 
of the religious thirst wvich now activates t^e heart of the specu¬ 
lative but refonn-lovn|^ Hindu. Tbe author never thou^ of 
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our religious wants; but on that ground we can have no fault to 
find with her. On the other hand, while she helps to confirm 
our resstance to the Christianising influence around us, she omits 
to recognize that until we too can be quietly drawn into the fold, 
the problem of a uniTeraal church must remain essentially un¬ 
solved. The Hinduism of to-morrow must reckon With to-mor- 
row's Christianity. But the converse action too is also inevitable, 
despite our political insignificance. The universal church of to¬ 
morrow cannot ignore the Hinduism of bom Hindus. 

Mrs. Ward seems to have worked out a philosophical question, 
which however has had to be presented only in the form of fiction. 
For aught we know, she has travelled very close upon the Corotean 
solution of the religious difficulty; and gone some steps ahead 
of Professor Seeley in his Natural Religion. We fail to draw a 
line between the God and Christ of Robert Elsmere and the 
Grand Etre of Auguste Comte. Only Comte's modification of 
Christianity or Pauline Judaism comprises ideas logically referable 
to what he calls a hierarchy of the .sciences; whereas Mrs. 
Ward and Professor Seeley leave the scientists to take care of 
themselves and enthrone the results of their labour, as evergrow¬ 
ing Revelations from God. The Physical Sdenoes have apparently 
become innocuous in respect of a safe social morality. But 
European scientists are really guardian angeU of the modern 
industrialists alone. And unless they can place their O)*!! morality 
under some tangible control and guidance, they may not be enrob¬ 
ed' in the apostolic mantle in the matter scientific Revelation con¬ 
joined to industrial Providence. Robert Elsmere may be imagined 
to relieve the philosopher of priestly responsibility, and still to 
furnish religious and clerical solace to his flock down to the " upper- 
working-classes " of Europe. But the problem is how the apostles 
of science can hold their powers of modem prophecy and miracle' 
and also be drawn into deep religious and nmral discipline like 
that of our hero. We think a parallel may be drawn between 
Mrs. Ward's Elsmere and George Eliot's Mordecai. Both are 
poetical constructions: one upon the basis of Professor Seeley's 
Natural Religion, the other upon Comte’s conception of Humanity. 
Poetry and Philosophy, Science and Industry have in-fact all to be 
united for the future religion of the world. And the work before us 
is a contribution towards the attainment of that object^ although 
the feelingly thought and activity of oiir oriental life ySt remain 
to be analysed, atarntW and commixe44[>th the new construction. 
But our tuk is not to criticise, but onty to compare notes with 
Mrs. Ward's observations on European Let us now proceed 
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to the somewhat lengthy extracts given below. The. reader will 
judge for himself. 

II. 

• 

Robert Elsmere's* mental history discloses a pretty distinct 
evolution. The principal features seem to be his mother's Celtic 
temperament, his own reli^o*intellectuaI development in Oxford 
under the two lecturers Langham and Grey; his historical 
researches indirectly* promoted by the talented and cynical squire 
Wendover, and last not least, the powerful claims of his domestic 
life: the united existence of himself and his wife. I confe89 1 do 
not fully understand the significance of the Celtic temperament 
as a fiictor in this evolution. But if the emotional vigor of the 
hero required to be distinguished from the intellectual inconse¬ 
quence of Langham and Wendover on the one hand, and the 
peculiarities of Grey’s laudable but undeveloped character on the 
other, we Indians ought to consider that our own oriental tem¬ 
perament is probably .more Celtic than that of an Irishman, in 
thought and feeling, but that in steady patience and slow industry 
we are more allied perhaps to the Teuton of Germany. The 
Anglo-Saxon Wendover derives his inspiration largely from German 
writers, but in the far-reaching consequences of his perverted 
cynicism he almost becomes ready to throw up their guidance. So 
also the conscientious Grey held Elsmere's scruples to be over¬ 
drawn. “ ‘ After all, my dear fellow ’ be said,' it is well even for 
reformers to be sane.' ” 

Of Elsmere's Oxford-life we are told:— 

" At that particular moment in Oxford history the passage Irom philoso¬ 
phic idealism to glad acquiescence in the receiv-ed Christian system was a 
peculiarly easy one. It was the most natural thing in the world that a young 
man of Elsmere's temperament should rally to the Church. ... It had begun 
to be recognised . . . that after all, Hill and Herbert Spencer had not said the 
last word on all things in heaven and earth. And now there was exaggerated 
recoil. A fresh wave of religious romanticism was fast gathering strength . . . 
With this movement of opinion Robert had very soon found himself in close 
and sympathetic contact. The meagre imiwession left upon his boyhood . . . . 
was soon driven out of him by the stateRness and comely beauty of the church 

order ... at Oxford.As (among other' things) he listens to the 

preacher's (Grey's) vibrating voice rising and falling with the orator's instinn 
for laolkal effect .... the tight and the experience touched bis iomost feeling 
and satisfied all the poeticijd and dramatic instincts of t passionate nature. The 
syitem behind the sight t^ stronger and stron'ger hold upon him, he began to 
wish ardently and conliiwoosty to becomgg part of it, to cast in his lot definitely 
with it." 
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His coll^ studies had been partially neglected to the dis¬ 
appointment of his tutor Langham. He came out second class 
in the academical honors. Grey soothed him by Mying kind 
things of his actual training in college life. Grey was however 
surprised to learn that Elsmere intended to take orders. 

<<<You feel no difltcultiea in the way' he asked at lut with a certain 
brusqueness of manner. 

'No' said Robert eagerly' I never had any.* Perhaps * he added with a 
sudden humilUy' it because 1 have never gone deep enough. . * 

When the crisis of his life—resignation^of the Murewell Rec- 
torship-^was approaching, and he was pretty deep in historical 
resear dies, we are told :— 

His mind ftxvayed hither and thither driven from each resting-place in 
turn by the pressure of some new difficulty. And—let it be said again*—all 
through^ the only constant element in the whole dismal process was his trained 
historical sense. If he had gone through the conflict at Oxford for instance he 
would have come out of it unscathed; for he would simply ha\*e remained 
throughout it ignorant of the true problems at issue." 

Is such then the true character of Oxford training ? or for 
tlie matter of that, of the training 0/ all our Anglo-Indian pro¬ 
fessors withdrawn from England ? Is it that these brilliant meteors 
of our own atmosphere do not fairly represent the lunar volcano 
from which we believe them to have been missioned out to 
us by some life-like humanising force ? But to return to the 
passage which then runs on thus :— 

As it was the keen instrument he had sharpened so laboriously on in- 
different material now ploughed its agonising way, bit by bit, into the most 
intimate recesses of thought and faith." 

Alas for us 1 In this sort of tragic evolution, where it is our 
own, who among us can say that be has fared better than the 
Elsmere of Mrs. Ward's imagination 1 

Talking of Grey's preaching, that intellectual sluggard— 
Langham—is made to observe:— 

f 

Well, after all . . . the difficulty lies in preaching anything. One may 
as well preach a respectable mythology u anything else/ (The author has 
meniioocd somewhere thought-reading, telepathy and esoteric Buddffitm : so 
the word may have for us Hindus an exteksi\*e meaning.)* 

' What do you mean by a mythology * cried Rohm hotly. 

Simply ideas or eaperlencee personifled' said ^pghani puffing away,' 1 
Udeo it they are the sub^t iriat^ of *111 theologies.'" 
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don’t understtad you/ uid Robert flushing to the Christian, &ets have 
been the medium by which ideas, the world could not otherwise have come at, 
have been communicated to man. Christian theology is a system of ideas 
indeed, but of ideas realised, made a manifest in facts/* 

Langham's scef)tical reply is brought out as from a feeling of 
irritation: 

*'' How do you know they are facts ?’ he said drily.” 

The young Hindu of to-day begins with a lofty confidence on 
every thing that appears in j)rint, especially if it is in the English 
language. And it is only after a considerable extent of life's experi¬ 
ence that he realises that the meaning of the simple English 
word— ofiitiion —lies midway between what are facte and ideas. 
Facts are concrete, and ideas are abstract truths,, provided 
they are accepted by all or at least by the many. Opinions 
denote only transition from facts to ideas: a transition which 
may be confined to the few or even a single man. It is a 
pity that so few are disposed to allow that the very circum¬ 
stances of our life arc sufficient to account for many differ¬ 
ences in the opinions of men; although in the regions of Fact 
or Idea similar instability becomes fatal to civilized society. Be 
that as it may, at this stage of his mental evolution, Elsmere 
held forth to his o\vn tutor in the well-known way on the matter 
of the Christian Evidences. But later on comes out the following 
colloquy. 

‘“There is one ihin;;'Lnnghara said .... ‘that doesn't seem to have 
touched you yet ... . History depends on testimony. What is the nature 
and the value of testimony at given timee? In other words, did the man of 
the third contury understand or report or interpret facts in tbo SArae way as the 
man of the sixteenth or the nineteenth " 

Elsmere had now sobered doum considerably, and upon this 
all important question of what the Positivist would term, the dy¬ 
namics of human opinion, be only says smiling, “ Ah! Well I am 
only just coming to that... I am only now beginaing to dig for 
myself.” 

Mrs. Ward does not seem to recognise that man changes as a 
whole ; changes in his emotive or volitional faculty side by side 
with that of his ideation or intelligence in all sorts of bis life’s 
activity. And thus Elsmere's emotional nature being accounted 
for by Celtic origio and the stateliness of Oxford-church-life, his 
religious difficulty is attributed almost entirely to historical criti¬ 
cism. After his mtemal revolution is complet^ he takes for the 
thesis of a ledfure—“the gradual growth within Uie limits of 
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history of man's capacity for tcUing the exact trutik" His dpctrine 
as denoted by the thesis is also brought into relief by the views of 
erne of his diBci{ries in the lower class. And from the old Scotchman 
Macdonald bare it, that it is the ' intueetion ’ folks “ who wilt 
have it that a babb/s got as much mind as Mr. Gladstone, of it 
only knew it.” 

The turning point of his. life was perhaps Elsmere's study 
of a certain book— the use of the Old Testament in the Nea. 
Whether or not the book itself is a fiction, the historical issue 
upon which bis faith broke down, lay on a comparison the cano* 
nical Book of Daniel and the apocryphal one of the Maccabees. 
And we are told v — 


rtMstcnMt man' uys th^ ablest exponent of the Book of Daniel 
'can doubt' that tbU most intereftin; piece of writing belongs to the year 169 
or 170 B.C.* It was written to stir up the courage and patriotism of (ho 
tievs ..... It had enormous vogue. It inaugurated a new Apocalyptic 
literature. And clearly the youth of Jesus of Naaaroth was vitality influenced 
by it. It entered into his thought, it helped to shape Mr career . . . 

But EUmere did not trouble himself much with the critic .... I^ng 
before the critical case was reached he had flung the book heavily from him ... 
In the itiilnees of the night there rose up weirdly before him a whole new 
mental picture effiuing, pushing out, innumerable cider images of thought. It 
wu the image of a purely human Christ—0 purely human, explicable yet 
always wonderful Christianity. It broke his heart, dre. 


The doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge and of 
Truth is apparently shirked. Mrs. Ward makes Elsmere recall 
the words of St. Augustine: “ Commend to the keeping of the 
Truth whatever the Truth hath given thee and thou shall lose 
nothing ; “ and drags him through what she calls “ a desperate 
catechism of himself.” 

"jOo I believe m Christ ? yes,—in the teacher, the martyr, 
the symbol to us westerns of all things heavenly and abiding, 
&C... But in the Afan-God, the Word from Eternity—in wonder- 
w'oikfrig Christ, in a risen and ascended Jesus—in the living 
Intocessor and Mediator, &c ?” 

To this the fetefiil answer comes slowly—" Miracles do tiot 
happen t And the scene drops over the bitter monosyllabic 
qaeidations. 

“ 0 God 1 my wife—my work 1” 

It is only Elmere’s noble active work as a priest, and it is his 


pure domestic life as a man, only that help to ro^d off this tragedy 


* Tk* refirtnce coMtsdicU Ibe accepted date 60^534 fi.C. cootem- 

OBiiri 


wtaneoea with tba reiga of Nebo^adaeiar ami Babylooiiycaptirity. 
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into something which the reader can stand out to the end* For 
Elsmere's belief in God even is vague^ to say the least. The 
desperate catechism begins mth I believe in God?*" and 
the reply, to say the least, is spasmodic in part and partly ascribable 
gymnastic to a dexterity in the quoting'’ of texts* It runs thus 
'' Surely, surely 1 ^ Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him,’ ” 
And elsJswhere we have it 

' What I conceive to be the vital difference between Theism 
and Christianity wrote Elsmere ’ , « Ms tliat as an explanation 
of things Theism can ftever fe disproved.' ” 

One is led to ask if the learned author did not wish to suggest 
Comte’s Flection of^ atheism upon the parallel ground—d 
can never be proved. 

**' My dear friend' writes on Elsmere *'' the problem of the iworld at • 
this moment U find a rtlifrion f^Some great conception which shall 

be once more capable, as the old were capable of welding societies and keeping 
man's brutish elementa in check «... We talk complacently of the decline 
of Buddhism. But wbat have we to say of the decline of Christianity ? • And 
yet this last is infinitely more striking and more tragic, in as much as it aflecta 
a more important section of mankind." 

Mrs. Ward does not seem to know that Brahmanism and 
Buddhism are related to one another much in the same way as 
Roman Christianity and the Protestant' one. ’ But I do not quite 
follow her when in asserting the unfitness of Positivism to ‘ satisfy 
the race' she couples ' evolutional morality ’ with Comte's religion. 
According to Comte, morality and rites of worship always constitute 
the practical, as distinguished from the theoretical department of 
religion; nnd evolution works only in the normal progress of 
opinion about the nature of law and arbitrary wills and in like 
progress in life’s conduct from military violence to industrial peace 
and amity. Comte’s doctrine of morality is made to rest on man's 
modifying agency, and analyses of human nature in its statical 
side, or as he calls it, the eighteen internal functions of the brain, 
or systematic view of the Soul. This modi^nng agency is more 
nearly allied to liberty of the Will than to necessity of Evolution. 

But I must bring this paper to a close, and commend the 
book itself to any reader who may have been attracted to this 
notice of it And 1 therefore proceed at once to Elsmere's dedara- 

tioQ of faith of " the New Brotherhood of Cbiist" 

\ % 

t 

My friends' heTnid .. spoking^^o the crowded beachw of London 
Woriemen ,.. * tb^ vrho is ^dressing you to^nigbi beiierd i& Gedj and 
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. in Conteime^ which is God't witness of the soul; and in Experienet^ which 
is a( oaooethe record and the iostrumeot of man's education at God’s bands* 
He places his whole trust, for life and death, in i)u FaiMzr A/mifkty,*^ 
in that force *at the root of things which revealed to us whenever a mao helps 
his oeighbour or a mother denies herself for her child ; whenever a soldier 
dies without a murmur for hit country or a sailor pu0s out io the darkness to 
rescue the perishing; whenever a workman throws hU mind and conscience 
into his work or a statesman labours not for hit own gain but for that of the 
State. He believes in an Eternal Goodness and an Eternal Mind—of which 
Nature and Man are the continuous and the only revelation/' 

rt 

The dualism of nalure and man or as Comte puts it of the 
world and man, is obvious. To unite these two heterogeneous 
factors a Certain synthetic process is needed. And as we cannot 
leap out of our own shadow an objective synthesis must be hope¬ 
less. But whether the synthesis be presented as purely abstract 
'goodness or as the human entity Mind, a stable conception 
to satisfy the condition of human eternity can be only of the 
nature of Man-God : the God of the whole human race, white, 
black and yellow: the God of Judaism and Christianity: the 
God of the Sakta and Vaishnab: the God of the Brahman, Vedan- 
tist and Buddha; and the God of Mahomet, Confudus and the 
Grand Lama. And such a God must also.be lovingly made out of 
man's own image, whatever may be said of its genesis; i.e., of the 
original nature of the image made and loved by divine volition. 
The intellectual materials of a universal religion are indeed ready 
enough; but not so, our yearning for religion ; that is, our deter¬ 
mination to discard alike the search for proof of materialism and 
disproof of theism; nor are we yet in our heart prepared to 
voluntarily submit the volition of Each to that of All—and the 
volition of All to that of Each ; an issue deeply involved in the 
burning question of the control of the Church over the State. 

Elsmere is made to say in the lecture mentioned above:— 

"Tou think—because it is becoming plain to the modem eye that the 
ignorant lore of his first followers v-^ oatbed his life in legend, that therefore 
you can escape from Jesus of Nazareth,ou can put him aside as though he 
had never been. Do what you wiH you annot escape him. His life and death 
underlies our institution as the alphabet underlies our literature Just as the 

* Elsmere is made elsewhere to rely upon the dogma ‘Conviction is the 
conicience of die mind,’ ‘and with this intellectual conscience’ says (be 
novelist ‘be was no more ca^tble of trifling than the moral conscience.' 
The totality of the spiritual and ibe ezperiential as, well as of the intellectual 
and (ba moral coQsdences would be svpipler if present^ as man’s nobler self 
alone howsoever portrayed. V 
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liTes of B^dha and of Hahommed [or of Rama and Kriabna] are wrought 
mefliaceably into the dviliaation of Africa and Asia so the life of Jesus is 
wrought inefiaceably into the higher civilization and the noble social coneep* 
tioos of Europe/* 

May we not go* a step further and say that as the alphabet 
and literature of Europe are making their way into Asia and 
Africa, one of two things must follow. Either the literatures of 
Asia and Africa will receive a new and corresponding vitality and 
make for a larger literature than European and non-European ; or, 
the European literature will appropriate all that has been worthy 
in the Asiatic and African mind and has accordingly been kept 
embalmed in the respective literatures. As the Sruti or Words- 
heard have furnish^ the crude material for all Indian religions 
of the orthodox type, as the Logos has developed into the whole 
of that Western literature which is expected by Mrs* Ward to 
furnish the cement for a new solidarity ; even so, the Words of 
the Sruti and the letters of the Logos when combined shall bear 
the coveted fhiits of Man's life and his knowledge of the World.* 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 
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SCENES AND SIGHTS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

(From an old tiiolebooi.) 

December a^th .—Early in the morning the boatmen were 
“ up and doing." One by one down went the dandis with the 
toW'line, leaving one man with the pole on board. The shallow- 
ness increasing, the vessel went on grazing at many places, but 
got ofT without much ado. As we neared the head of the 
Chandana, a large sandbank, appearing from distance to block up 
the channel, threatened to cut short our adventure like that of 
tl}e North-East passage explorers. But on coming up, a narrow 
outlet was found open into the Padma. The current here being 
deep and strong, the dandis left off tomng, and took to their 
oars. -In a few minutes the shoal was cleared, and we glided 
into the waters of the eagerly looked-out for Padma. 

Swollen by the infiux of a thousand affluents, the Padma 
constitutes a mighty stream, eclipsing all its fellow congeners, and 
fully justifying the dreadful accounts of which one commonly 
hears so much. We feel unable to describe the thoughts awaken¬ 
ed by the sight of so sublime a spectacle. The mind, expanding 
with expanse, felt influences never experienced before. But the 
accents of the muse inspiring us were too low to be gathered 
and marked down—they came to nought eluding the grasp of 
“ a local habitation and a name.” 

The Padma now glides calmly on to her ocean-home, here 
gently rippling on a shoaly beach, and there forming a placid 
sheet below the precipitous bank. The body of waters does not 
flow in a compact mass, but is broken by numerous sandbanks 
that, popping up their bleak beads, marred the effect of the grand 
and sublime. It is when flooded during the rains, that the Padma 
assumes the features of a terrific Naiad akin to the Furies and 
Gorgons—^becomes an immense-volumed shoreless Niagara, the 
waters of which whirl down with the velodty of an arrow. The 
least puff of wind tfien puts her in a fret, when she goes on 
heaving, boiling, foaming, ^nd roaring—dislodging and bearing 
away whole vill^es, and -rolling her tidVriver their blotted out 
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sites. Each year has its tale of her devastation—of her enguU 
phing several hundred acres of ground, and piling the washed 
debris on the opposite shore.' Such is the force of hej raging 
current that it is said to cut a straw in two. Navigating her then 
is so dangerous that a strict interdict is laid on ferrying a Brahmin 
or a cow across her foaming waves during the highest flood in 
the month of Bhadra. But we made light of all these accounts 
by a bath in mid-stream, on the beach of a quiet sand-bank. 

Classically Padmavati, but popularly Padda, it forms that 
part of the Ganges, which, in tlie words of Abul Faail, goes 
eastward from Kazibata, in Sarkar Barbakabad, and flows into 
the ocean near Cbatiguon.’* The Hindu legend about it is thus 
related:—^The sixty thousand sons of Raja Sagara lay reduced 
to ashes by the wrath of Kapila Muni. To raise them into 
life, thoir mortal remains required to be touched with the 
waters of the celestial Ganga. Bhagiratha did the necessary 
penance, on which pleased Brahma allowed Ganga to visit the 
earth. Leaving her abode in the Himalayas, Ganga followed <in 
the steps of Bhagiratha, who went a-head ringing a bell, and 
bbOK'ing on the conch. Passing the Rajmahal Hills, Bhagiratha 
changed his direction towards the south. Unaware of the new 
route taken, or carried away perhaps by the mugger on which 
she was seated, Ganga had kept on a straight course eastward. 
Finding in a little time that she was not following him, Bhagi¬ 
ratha called out to her to turn back, when, throwing the lotus 
she bore in lier hand into the eastern stream, Ganga resumed her 
course in the track of Bhagiratha, who led her to Saugor, where 
lay the ashes of his ancestors. Owing to this diversion of Ganga, 
the Padma possesses no sanctity, though forming her ir^ain stream. 
In plain language, the myth means to say that it did not fall 
within the bounds of sacred Aryaverta when Manu promulgated 
his sanctifying laws. 

Our voyage down the Padma commenced with good auspices. 
A steady wind from the west caught us as we entered its stream. 
Laying by their oars, the dandis hoisted up the sail, and the 
vessel flew onwards on the pinions of the breeze. 

• 

" Onward flows the stately Padma, 

Through its channel br<^ and dMp, 

Volumes upon volumes rolling', 

With a grand resistless sweep.'' 

The great .highWy was alive ♦rith countless boats. Those 
sailing before us in the distance secured to go "adewn the gulf 
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of time>"—while the ascending ones aept along the shore like 

snails. The little ski£& plying for hilsa fish floated like chips 

on its surface. 

♦ 

The views along the banks of the Padma are enlivened by 
variety, but nothing like the variety on th^ banks of the Hughli, 
where gay villas, beautiful ghats, pagodas, and mosques chann- 
ingly variegate the sceneries of nature. 

Tacking our course from the right to the left bank, we sailed 
along the shore of ancient Paundra-desa, afterwards called Varen- 
dra, which extended eastward of Gour from the Mahananda to 
the Brahmaputra river. The Pautidras were reckoned among 
mlechas by Manu. Their country was not included in Hindudom. 
until it was conquered by the &mou8 Buddhist Raja Deva Pala, 
in the 9th century. By the time of Raja Adisur there were 700 
families of Brahmans, called Saptasatis, who were all so unlettered 
as to oblige that monarch to invite pure Aryan Brahmans from 
Kanouj for performing his sacrifices. To this day, the proverbial 
cross-temper of the Varendra Brahmans finds vent in expressions 
of malicious sentiment and mortal dislike. 

By two in the afternoon, >Ye reached a tongue of land below 
which the Jabuna, now the largest and main branch of the 
Brahmaputra, has come in from the north, and formed a junction 
with the Padma, resembling a miniature sea. The two rivers 
opposing an equal resistance to each other's currents, slacken 
their course. They slumber side by side, for some miles in the 
same channel, without mingling their waters, like two great 
nations divided from their origin, and then reunited to form 
theDcefor;v*ard but one race; like two illustrious rivals sharing 
the same couch after the battle; or like two spouses of a hostile 
race, who at first seem unwilling to mingle their future destinies." 
Great was the pleasure in sailing upon the wide—^vide waste 
of waters, 

Our thoughts as boundless, znd our souls as free*' 

The distant wooded shore-lines appeared like blue streaks, as a 
faint bank of clouds, on the horizon. Jafferganj, two miles from 
the junction, emerged out of the waters with a dark outline. 
The site is well chosen for a village to call at for provisions 
by vessels bound both inwards and outwards. Here we bought 
pure milk at the rate of a maund and a half per rupee, which 
parallels in cheapness/^ three rupee's worth of rice answering 
the wants of a family in Bengal for one whole year," r^orded 
by Ebn Batutta. Rightly did Akbar call'^ragal the paradise of 
nations." 
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Tiiougli every minute river was laid down on Tassein's map 
with accuracy, stiU we were in a sort of perplexity about the 
right track to Dacca, until an old boatman of these waters directed 
U8 to take to the route of the Dhalesari, which lay a few miles 
up the Brahmapufra* Most welcome was the opportunity of 
sailing up that river, which here presented so straight a 
reach that the eye at once took in some four or five miles of its 
glorious expanse of waters. Justly do the Shastras dass it among 
the masculine order of rivem, and have assigned to it the honor 
of an annual mela for drawing people to its shores. Of old the 
Hindu Rubicon, the Pandavas closed their wanderings within its 
limit. Slowly rowing up along the eastern bank, we concluded 
the day s navigation by hauling alongside a small chur or sand* 
bank. It was a desolate tenaitt of the deep, where we preferred 
to pass a romantic night in '' musing over flood/’ with leaping ^ 
dolphins and fishes for our sodety. No fear of coming to grief 
crossed our mind. The security of travelling under British rule 
has OUT unbounded testimony. 

December, 2slh. —The Dbalesari appears to have branched out 
from the Brahmaputra, in a south-easterly direction. But tradi¬ 
tion asserts it to have been the ancient bed of the Padma, which 
shifted its channel in the autumn of 1787, when a large portion of 
Eastern Bengal underwent a change in its configuration from fluvial 
revolutions. The great breadth of the Dhal'esari is a proof in 
favour of the assertion. What a vast land of waters ii made by 
the Dhalesari, the Brahmaputra, and the Padma I—and a land of 
waters always signifies *a land of plenty, and a land of plenty is 
synonymous with a land of ease, which produces national indol¬ 
ence and causes a people to be deficient in those manly virtues 
which are called forth by a hard struggle for life. 

The country watered by the Dhalesari was anciently called 
Banga—the Burmese Wefiga, and the Chinese Pangkola, To the 
original Hindu name of Banga," the Musalman conquerors," says 
Babu Ramcomul Sen, added their usual suffix of ull* or properly 
al, derived, according to Abul Fazil, fiom the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Rajas caused to be raised in the low lands at the 
foot of the hills, twenty cubits broad, and ten cubits high," rendering 
the term Bangala, and using it for the designation of the whole 
province of Bengal. The ancient Raj of Banga appears, from 
Scheherzadi's story of the Enchanted Horse, to have been a ridi and 
flourishing kingdom, very probably under the Pala kings, in the 
tenth century, the famous epoch iti the history of Bengal, and 

about the time that Sulaiman, the Arab geographer visited 
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In tbe Dhalesari, enormous sandbanks spread their bleak 
wastes to the view on every side, among^ which we slowly 
threaded our way down a most sinuous and sluggish stream. The 
lonely, lifeless river was without any traffic on its waters—we 
encountered not a single sail upon them. On' one of the sand¬ 
banks, a solitary fisherman had piled, as his piscatorial trophy, a 
heap of fish fresh from the stream. Forty fishes, each weighing 
nearly a pound, were counted down to us for Haifa pice. Not 
having such a coin, we gladly paid one pice, for what was twenty 
times its worth in Calcutta. Up to mid-day, little or no progress 
had been made, and in the afternoon the shoals were as pertina¬ 
ciously in our way as ever, causing us to get into, and turn back 
from cul-desacs that took up nearly the whole day, and obliged 
us to come to anchor below Manickganj, a considerable mart where 
large stores of paddy and rice were warehoused in several straw 
godowns. From a neighbouring sandbank, all night was heard 
the plaintive cry of a lone Chackravak. The story goes, that 
this, bird spends the livelong day in a pair ; but no sooner it is 
dark than the female flies off leaving her mate to mourn her 
separation. They meet again the next morning. 

December 26th ,—^Towards morning, it blew nearly a squall, 
which breaking the slumber of the waters made us experience a 
little pleasant tossing. But it subsided with sunrise, when we 
weighed anchor. 'Impatient to arrive at our destination, we 
spurred the boatmen with the promise of a bnksis. In a couple 
of hours they pulled up to Sabar, where the bank, cut away by 
the river, exposed lines of tbe red laterite soil, some ten feet 
below the ground. Sabar is an old town of historical interest. 
It is said to have been the seat of a Raja Harish Chandra Pala, 
whose memory barely survives in the local traditions, and the 
ruins of whose palace are pointed out in a large brick-mound 
covered with jungles. 

By two in the afternoon, we left the Dhalesari, and got 
into ^e Burii-ganga, or old Ganges. From the confluence of the 
two rivers, there remained only eight miles to the goal of our 
journey. Refreshing themselves by a pull at the kuka, the 
dandis cheerily sat to their oars again, straining every nerve 
to earn the promised btiksis. But we glided softly down the 
feeble current of the Buri-gunga. At last, however, after a 
broiling day’s journey, we caught the distant view of fair Dacca, 
with all its towers, pagodas, and mosques gilded by the last rays 
of the setting surf. The welcome hum of \ human voices came 
floating on the gir. But tbe shades of evening beF^an to fidl over 
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the prpspdct, and it was dark when we arrived at the termination 
of our journey. 

December, zyth .—The morning sun disclosed a full view of 
the famous City of the Muslins. The place was doubly inter¬ 
esting in OUT eye fnnn family reminiscences mingling with historic 
associations. Forty years ago, our maternal grand-father resided 
here holding the post of Dewan in the Commercial Residenq’ of 
the Company. The generation of that day is gone, and we 
anived at the scene of his career a stranger whom there was no 
body to bid a hospitable weldome. 

Last night we lay in a noisy, stenchy quarter of the river, 
crowded mth all sorts of native craft. In rowing down this 
morning to a more open scene at the Babu-ghat, near the Euro¬ 
pean town, we enjoyed a view of the town in all its length along 
the river-bank. It was a gay, but not a glittering, frontispiece, 
welcome after a dreary barren voyage. 

To the traveller in the present day, Dacca scarcely presents 
those features which struck beholders in the i6th and 1,7th 
centuries. It is no more the Dacca of Mir Jumla and Shaista 
Khan—of Fitch and Tavernier. The city of Bawanm Bazar and 
Tippana Gali (52 Bazars and 53 Streets) has shrunk to a town 
hardly four miles long and one mile broad, occupying the north 
bank of the Buriganga. There are now only two streets, and 
three or four bazars. In the words of Heber, “ Dacca is merely 
the wreck of its grandeur. Its trade is reduced to the sixtieth 
part of what it was, and all its splendid buildings, the castle 
of its founder, the noble mosque he built, the palaces of the 
ancient Nabobs, the factories and churches of the Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese, are all sunk in ruin, and overgrown with jungle.” 
Indeed, the whilom capital of Bengal is now “ a cold and un- 
amiable beauty. Her dying magnificence freezes the spectator, 
her desolate majesty palls on his imagination. She is by turns 
a mouldering corpse of departed greatness, that having lost her 
vital spark lies extended like a body preserved from corruption 
—a decayed palace without a lord, a vast and deserted hive 
from which the families and generations of men have made their 
disappearance, and from whose local institutions the waves of 
human life have long receded.” “ 'Tis Dacca, but living Dacca 
no more.” 

But- though fallen, " a gilded halo hovers round " Dacca. 

In her gray and grief-worn aspect," she yet retains the beauty 
of an - Eden in a wilderness—is veritably “the East of the East.” 
History invests her name with an undying interest. Fancy 
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throws a charm over her Tuin%^ The traveller is drawn hither 
as to a marveL And if it be not presumptuousj on the very 
thresholdi to speculate upon her future^ she may once more 
raise her head from the dust^ and turn over a new leaf. 

Bishop Heber remarks :—** The river on which Dacca stands 
has greatly altered its character since Rennel drew his map/' 
in 1772. Indeed, nowhere in India have river-changes been so 
great and frequent as in eastermost Bengal. The Ganges and 
Brahmaputra have been most capricious in shifting their channels, 
and altering the face of the country. They have engulphed 
many cities of note of which not a vestige 4s left. But singularly 
enough, they have alwa^^s spared the little tongue of land l3nng 
between them, and forming the great centre of historical interest. 

Much misapprehension exists about the antiquity of Dacca. 

• They are wide of the mark who limit their view only to the city 
spoken of under that name, and apply to it all the accounts le^ 
by travellers from age to age. ^operly, it should be regarded 
as the last continuation of the dty which has always stood from 
remote times at the eastern head of our Bay. It could scarcely 
be otherwise than that the site between the Ganges and Brahma* 
putra should be occupied as well from political as commercial 
reasons. No power, Hindu, Patan, or Mogul, has been blind 
to its advantages,—to its security from water-environments, 
and its command over accessibility f '•m the sea. The outpost 
planted on the eastermost frontier h.is shifted its position from 
time to time, bearing different names in different ages. First of 
all, reckoning from historical times, it was Sabar, under the Pala 
dynasty, who brought these alien provinces under Hindu rule. 
Next, it was Vikrampur, the seat of the Sena Rajas. Thirdly, it 
was Sonargaon, which flourished under the Patans. And lastly 
it was Dacca, which rose to greatness under the Moguls. They 
all occur within a circle of twenty miles. 

Nothing whatever is known of the pre-historic town, if any 
such existed at all, before Banga became a part of the Hindu em* 
pire. Every trace of it has disappeared—its very name has perished. 

Sabar flourished in the 9th and 10th centuries. R^uced to 
mere nothing, it survives with a few ruins pointing to its past 
history. The ffUl of Sabar dates from the decay of Pala power 
towards the middle of the nth century. 

The next capital of Eastern Bengal was Vikrampur, which 
lies about twenty miles south-east of Dacca, and is separated 
from that dty by the old channel of the Ganges, made by the 
OtaUesari and §uriganga. Vikxunpur is said to have been found* 
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ed by the gr^t Vikramaditya, to whom more than one great 
undertaking is ascribed. But we believe that Brahmanical 
hyperbole and adulation have confounded that monarch %vith 
Adisur, alias Vira Sena, the founder of the Sena dynasty, who 
wrested the provincej? of Eastern Bengal from the Pala rulers, 
and consolidated them into an independent kingdom, with Vikram- 
pur for the seat of his government. The site of his old capital 
is pointed out in the neighbourhood of a vast tank called Ram^ 
pal Dighi, whereabouts they still show the tree that at once 
flourished with green foliage out of a vsnthered trunk over which 
the Kanojian Braliman^ had poured the holy unction of their 
wafi/rad water. Vikrampur was the birthplace and residence 
of the Vaulya Raja, Ballala Sena, the ruins of whose palace yet 
exist under the name of Ballala Bari. On the fall of Nadiya, 
the last Sena King, wrongly stated by Mahomedan historians 
to have retired to Jagarnatha, sought refuge in his great-grand- 
lather's stronghold at Vikrampur. He was accompanied by many 
families whose descendants yet linger on tlie spot. 

Sonargaon was the third capital. This ancient city, of which 
a small portion is now called Painam, lies overgrown with 
jungles, about fifleen miles to the east of Dacca, in the insular 
land comprised between the old Brahmaputra and Meghna 
rivers. Sonargaon was founded about the middle of the 
eleventh century, by Sanak A(*\ya, a Bania merchant of great 
wealth and influence, who left his native city of .Ayodhya, with 
a large number of relatives and fellow-castc men, to settle in 
Bengal. He arrived at tlie court of Adisura, who welcomed 
him to a residence in his kingdom. The site chosen by Sanak 
Adhya for his abode w*as the tongue of land already indicated. 
It was selected with an eye to the great commercial adMintages 
* of its situation, where Sanak prospered so immensely that he 
honored with the title of Suvarna BaniA flike Sett in the Mogul 
times) for his largely trading in that precious metal. His thriving 
colony also received the name of Suvamagram, or Gold Town.* The 
descendant of Sanak, at the time of Ballala Sena, was Ballabha 
Adhya, who possessed in those days the fabulous sum of thirteen 
crores of lankhaSf and used to accommodate the Vaidya Raja with 
funds for carrying on his wars with the Manipuris. Suvamagram, 
Mahomedani^ed into Sonargaon, was erected into a viceroyalty 
by the independent Patan Kings of Bengal.. The place now rose 

* Whether it has any reference to Suvarna*bfauinl, the ancient name of 
Burma, and with which ^ * must have traded, is a question to be asked. 
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to be a great emporiuRi, and an industrial centre. Ebo Battuta, 
the African traveller in 1340, speaks of “Sadkawan” (Satgaon) 
and “Sutirkawan ” (Sonargaon,) where be “found a junk pro¬ 
ceeding to Sumatra and Java." Nicolo di Conti's “ Cemove " is 
either an Italianized or mispelled form 6f Suvamagram, which 
he visited in 1420. Chaitaniya's travels in East Bengal must have 
been, directed chiefly to Sonargaon, the great resort of men for 
the propagation of his religion. The “ Bengala " of the European 
travellers, to which Milton alludes “ close sailing by Tidore or 
Bengala," and the “ Pangkola ’’ of the Chinese, sound so very much 
alike as to lead us to conclude that it was a part of Sonargaon, 
which became included in future Dacca as its “ Baiigla Bazar," 
and is reputed to be one of its most ancient quarters. Shere 
Shah's grand trunk road extended from Sonargaon to western 
Rotas. Abul Fazil remarks, “ in Sarkar Sonargaon is fabricated a 
very beautiful cotton cloth called Cassah. In the town of Catare- 
soonder is a large reservoir of water, which gives a peculiar 
.whiteness to the cloths that are u*ashed in it." Ralph Fitch, in 
1586, found "the best and finest doth made of cotton in all 
India,” at Sonargaon and Sripur. The Portuguese, about the middle 
of the 16th century, took up their settlement in Firingi Bazar, 
midway between Sonargaon and Dat^ Since the overthrow of 
the Patan power in Bengal, and the erection of Rajmahl into the 
seat of Mogul 'Viceroyalty by Raja Maun Singh, the decline of 
Sonargaon must be dated. 

“ That Dacca is a modem city," says Stewart, “ is evinced 
by its not being noticed, at least under that name, in the Ain 
Akberi" Most probably, there existed, like Narainganj in our 
day, a town, or market, which formed the gemi of future Dacca. 
It may be presumed to have sprung up about the locality 
occupied by Dhakasari, the tutelary goddess from whom it has ' 
derived its name. The present dty was founded in 1608, by 
Islam Khan, who chose its s’te as the most convenient for suppress¬ 
ing the inroads of Portuguese pirates and of Arakanis Mughs. 
The most flourishing period in the history of Dacca was during 
the Nabobships of Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan, when the town 
spread northwards for a distance of fifteen miles, and contained 
the 52 bazars and 53 streets that made it called sometimes by 
the name of Bawanna Bazar and Tipanna Gali. In the year 
1700, Murshad Kuli. Khan removed his viceregal residence to 
the central position of Murshedabad, and Dacca declined with 
“ the migration of empire,•and arts, and riches from the banks 
of the Burjnganfa." 
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Neither so bad as a muddy ditch, nor a rapid cheerful stream, 
the Buriganga winds its course through a fertile alluvial plain, 
the prospect of which is rich beyond descriptioa On airiving 
at the Babu Ghat, we lost no time in getting ourselves on shore 
for a tour of the city. t)ur morning ramble, through the Euro¬ 
pean quarter, extended to the north-east end of the town. In 
the evening, we travelled round the antiquities of the native 
town. The principal street from the Lai Bagh to the Dolai creek, 
running west to east, parallel to the river, is only two miles 
long, and nothing like our Chitpur road. There is no building 
like Mathura Mohun §en's or Ruplal MuUick’s house—not a 
temple like Nandaram Sen’s maiidir. None of the European 
houses approaches to a Chowringi residence. The other street 
leading north from the river, is hardly over a mile. The rest of 
the town has a ragged appearance. Northwards of the town 
spreads a vast tract of jungle, scattered with ruins of melancholy 
interest. Indeed, ruins chiefly constitute the sights in Dacca. 
The ancient palace of the Nabobs stands with “ its halls desert-, 
ed, and portals gaping wide.” The Nabob is “a ruin amidst 
ruins.” 

The Dolai creek passes through the town. In days of old, 
it must have made a pleasing feature, imparting an aquatic 
interest to the place. At present, it is an ugly object, with¬ 
out a trace of water. One or two causew'ays, with a pleasure- 
house in its bed, still survive. 

In vain did we enquire about the gate closed up by Shaista 
Khan on his departure from Dacca, in 1689. “ It is said that 
during his administration grain was sold at eighty seers the rupee. 
To preserve this happy event in the memory of the people, 
he built up the gate of the city of Dacca, through which he 
left it, and placed over it an inscription forbidding any Nabob 
in future to pass through it, till he had made grain as cheap." 
This noble challenge has not been met to this day. 

The place of greatest living interest is the Chauk, or mark¬ 
et-place, which is a busy quarter like all such places, and where 
the buildings and shops, ranged in a square, exhibit nearly 
the same character and variety, and the volume of transactions, 
the same bulk, as at our Barabazar. The open space in which 
the bazar is held, is enclosed by a low brick-wall, with, in its 
centre, a big gun, said to have been cast by.Mir Jumla for open¬ 
ing a breach in the great wall of China,—Mir Jumla, like Clive, 
bragged to carry the Mogul arms to the Celestial Empire, but 
&iled shamefully to conquer even Assam. « 
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December 2Slk. —No'body coming to Dacca can do without a 
look at the looms turning out tbelfamous mualins. Two thou¬ 
sand years ago, they used to be taken away to the great city 
of Rome. They were highly prized there, and were called by 
the Romans Karpas, which is the Sansltrit name for cotton/' 
The luxury' of the Mogul court developed the trade to its highest 
petfection. The best muslins, made solely for the imperial 
seraglio, were called Abroroans, a piece of which weighed only 
four tolas, and fetched a price of four hundred rupees. They 
were of such exceeding fineness and transparency as to be called 
'' woven wind."* A cow once ate up a piece spread to dry on the 
grass from which it could not be distinguished. On one occasion, 
Auningzeb was angry with a daughter of his for showing her skin 
through her clothes, but she replied that she had seven jammahs 
on/' In the last century, ladies in England got muslin dresses 
made for them, “ each of which was of so fine a texture that it 
could be drawn through a wedditig ring/' 

Set out this morning for the weavers' quarter. But we re¬ 
turned from a most Quixotic expedition, wholly unrepaid for our 
trouble. The scene had no novelty, no welcome feature of 
interest. Every thing was pre*adimiite and stereotyped—the son 
moving in the groove of his father and grand-father a slave to 
hereditary routine, with implements cast in a mould two thousand 
years old, and fammlas for working laid dowm perhaps in the age 
of Manu. His workshop was a long nanow open court, closed in 
by thatches at the two ends. He had no other working-staff than 
himself and the members of his household, no stock-in-trade, no 
capital, no new ideas, no new* programme. A poor dependant on 
advances, he works to order. With the race of Nabobs and 
Bahadars, who teemed in the land, and kept large harems, 
Othello's occupation is gone/’ The first-class muslins have 
become almost a myth—the art is dying out every day for lack 
of demand No more are spun those gossamery^ asna threads, 
at the soft hour of dawn, by soft female hands, of which they 
were made. No more is there grown, in the valley of the up¬ 
per Meghna, the excellent cotton that supplied the raw material. 
The Dacca weavers now principally weave those common 
malmals, saris, dhut is, and nr unis, which largely sell at Calcutta 
for holiday costume in the Puja season. In these manufactures, 
they maintain their pre-eminence against the rival fabrics of 
Santipur and Manchester by the conspicuous taste in their pat- 


* The Greek poets so-called the fine silk game of ancient Cos. 
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terns.. Bu^ng a few specimens for' keepsake, we left the scene 
of muslin memories wishing the poor weavers a new era in their 
history, under new auspices. 

The muslin manufacture is moribund. But the art of glaz¬ 
ing pottery in artcient Sonargaon and its neighbourhood has 
completely died out. In the 15th century, flowered porcelain 
wares were among the presents which Indian ambassadors from 
Sonargaon carried to the Celestial Empire—sending china to 
China, like coals to Newcastle. Judging from the rude vessels 
in our day, one feels a tfoubt whether earthenwares were ever 
carried to such perfection by our nation. The silver filigree 
works and shell ornaments of Dacca, famous next to its muslins, 
yet keep their ground. 

In the evening, we went to a wedding party in the house 
of a Mahomedan gentleman, whose acquaintance we happened* 
to pick up in the course of one of our walks. The Jiaiitch was 
performed by a young Mahomedan girl called by the Hindu 
name of Basanta, who closed her Terpsichorean career .with 
pirouetting round and round, and getting up a pretty bouquet 
out of a piece of long vari-coloured cloth. The Indian nautch is 
a dull lifeless afiair in the European eye. 

“ And then she danced I for so they call. 

Jingling her anklets while advaridng. 

With many a horrid squeal and squall. 

With twirling hands and sudden kicks, 

Her charms of person much enhancing; 

People may patronize such tricks, 

But shouldn’t, surely, call it dancing.” 

But they forget that the nautch takes its color from the land 
of " eternal summer ” and “ vernal airs," which are suggestive of 
softness and siren refinement—while the animated rompish polka 
is bom of Boreas in tlie frigid north. The nautch is not without 
^ a language in its gestures and features—it is representation in the 
best dress—graceful, polite, well bred. The girl often puU a great 
deal of mind in her countenance, 

December, 29111 .—To the Lai Bagh, the most interesting 
spot in Dacca, in its westermost extremity. Our Mahomedan 
friend kindly accompanying us and. acting the cicerone, we 
lingered amongst its ruins, till the close of the day, with feel¬ 
ings of interest strongly excited, and impressions of the transient 
nature of human possessions deeply made upop our mind. The 
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Lai Bagh, or gorgeous garden, was laid out by ShajsU Khan, 
on a desirable site by the Buriganga, and under the shadow 
of Islam Khan’s fort. It had iair proportions, forming an 
immense piece of rectangular ground, aooo feet long by 800 
feet broad, which in days gone by was Enclosed by high 
walls pierced with several noble gateways. The grounds within 
the enclosure were adorned with beautihil structures, trees, and 
shrubberies, in common Mogul fashion. The. lovely Lai Bagh— 
the scene of so much grandeur and beauty—of so many fetes 
and exhibitions, is now covered by jungle, and abandoned to grim 
desolation. , 

Of the great Mogul stronghohl on the eastern frontier of 
their empire, there outlive two lofty Brobdignagian buttresses, 
which overlook the river immediately from its brink, and are 
ivisible from many miles off. Tliere exist also a portion of the 
battlements facing the river, to which we were conducted through 
a small doorway, and over a huge pile of rubbish. Descending 
thenqe to a platform, wc observed something like an empty 
reservoir, close by which was a range of subterranean buildings. 
The fort stood at the south west comer of the city. 

From the ruins of the fort, we proceeded to a light airy struc¬ 
ture, with graceful arches rising from carved stone pillars, which 
probably was the hall of audience. A little way from this, was 
a pretty small mosqhe. Further eastward, we threaded our way 
through low jungles to the building of greatest interest in the Lai 
Bagh, an elegant stone^'built mausoleum occupying almost the 
centre of the garden, and making a phenomenon in a non^stony, 
alluvial land. The tomb is square-formed and well proportion¬ 
ed, the outside being built of Chunar stone, and the inside of 
white marbles. There are four comer rooms, four side rooms, 
and one central room—the two first are flat terraced, and the 
last is roofed with a Hindu fashioned overlapping dome, over 
which is placed another sroall-sized octagonal dome, topped 
with the usual Aa/as. The last dome is covered with copper 
plates, the gilding of which has nearly worn out. 

Inside, the walls of the comer rooms are faced with glaz¬ 
ed tiles—those of the side rooms with white marble. The prin¬ 
cipal square room in the centre, is the most decorated—it has 
panelled sandal-wood doorways, and marbled walls, and a floor 
beautifully variegated with orange, purple, blue, and green stones. 
In this room lies the sarcophagus, raised upon three steps from 
the floor, and made of white marble ornamented with flowered 
works. Altogether, the building strikes with lovely features and 
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a fiiiiy character, being typical oi a soft image, and embalm¬ 
ing a sad memory. It is remarkable, that while massive walls 
and towers have been laid low, this light ftail structure seems 
to have charmed old Time from laying his nithless'hand upon 
its beauty. Slowly going through and around the mausoleum, our 
keen young eyes scarcely detected an injury to its details—it stands 
entire and inviolate after the lapse of a hundred and sixty years. 

“ And what is this structure of grace ? within its cave 
What treasure lies so> locked, so hid ?—a w’oman’s grave." 

—the grave sacred to the memory of Peari Bibi, the daughter 
of Shaista Khan, and tire wife of Sultan Azim, the third son of 
Aurungzeb, who died in the year 1684. Peari Bibi belonged 
to the family of beauties romantically celebrated in Indo-Mogul 
history. She was niece to Mumtaza ^guro, and grand-niece to> 
Nur Jehan. Flowers of one garland, how do they lie scattered 
far away from each other—Nur Jehan at Labor, on the western 
extremity; Mumtaza Begum, midway at Agra; and Peari^ Bibi 
in Dacca, on the eastern extremity—^their tombs bearing the 
impress of the beauteous forms of their quenched stara Two 
inscriptions, on the western and eastern faces, tell the tale of the 
mausoleum. 

Just in the- middle of the Bagh is a spacious tank. The 
north gateway opening into the town yet keeps its head erect. 

With a view of the melancholy picture of the Lai Bagh, we 
exhausted the pleasures of Dacca—so few traces remain of its 
past greatness, and so great is the ruin in which it lies plunged. 
There remains for us now to jot down a few remarks. In East 
Bengal, we are not in a region of new things to the ear and eye 
—in a land of new experiences and tidings, out of Hindudom. 
It is the same sun and soil on the Buriganga and Bhagirathi—the 
same life and social framework. But though elements of one 
homogenity, there exists not the felloK'ship of equals between 
the populations of East and West Bengal. The people of ancient 
Banga labor under an opprobrium—they are set down as outsiders 
occupying an inferior status. This ostracism is scouted with 
indignation by our Eastern cousins, who are perfectly persuaded 
of the gentility of their blood by family likeiless and common 
ties of speech, religion, and interest. But in one respect there is a 
difference to which we might trace the origin of the prejudice—it 
is their standing on a lower intellectual plane. In West Bengal, 
appeared Jaideva, the strains of whose lyre charm the whole 
world. Makundaram, ^Cirtibas,' and Bharatchandra, created the 
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Bengali liierature. The altar of Chaitanya rose at Nadiya. His 
first disciples were all great scholars. Rammohan Rai was bom in 
^illah Bardwaa No writer, thinker, or apostle, has risen in East 
Bengal. The Brahmaputra has never echoed to the songs of a 
poet. The intellectual history of the Eastern Bengalis is a void. 
Their genius * is artistic, industrial, practical. But a great revolu- 
tion looms on the horizon. The schoolmaster is abroad.’* 

Not more is there an ancient noted school, than a famous tirtha, 
in East Bengal. The scenes of our avartars and miracles all lie in 
the North West. Buddha never visited this part of India. Our 
pilgrims look forward to Benares, Vrindavana, Pushkara, Kuru- 
klietra, and Haridwara. The pilgrimage of kamikheya reflects, 
we think, a reproach on ancient life in Assam. Chandranatha is 
almost in a foreign land. Excepting the annual Brahmaputra 
«inela there is no other scene of religious attraction in the East. 
The absence of pilgrimages is a proof of the modernity of East 
Bengal—of its later afflliation to the Hindu comity. 

December^ jo/A.—After Dacca, we turned our thoughts to* 
wards Sonargaon—the first home of the Suvamabaniks in Bengal, 
and to Vikrampur. But letters by to*day*s post pressed for our 
immediate return. Great was our regret to be obliged to turn 
back on our homeward voyage wth having seen so little—to 
find our journey dose in a '' lame and impotent conclusion.’* But 
let us console ourselves that it is the first attempt of a callow 
out of its nest; and let us ask the disappointed reader to con¬ 
sider that our travels were finished like those of Mahomet, whom 
the angel Gabriel took out of his bed one morning to give him 
a sight of all things in the seven Heavens, in Paradise, and in 
Hell, which the prophet took a distinct view of; and after having 
held ninety thousand conferences with God, was brought back 
again to his bed. All this, sa)^ the Alcoran, w'as transacted in 
so small a space of time, that Mahomet at his return found his 
bed still warm, and took up an earthen pitcher, which was 
thrown down at the very instant that the angel Gabriel carried 
him away, before the water was all spilt.'* 

Bidding adieu with eyes looking their last, we left Dacca in 
the afternoon. Calling at Sudpur, and touching on our way at 
Kasavpur, in Jessor, we got back to Calcutta on the aist of 
January, 1844. 

“ Hero is one fytte of the Hindu's pilgrimage: 

Ye who of him may .further seek two know, 

Shall find some tidings in a future page.” 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AS DISTINCT 
FROM LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

In these hard times when the difliculty of getting a liveli- 
hood is so severely felt by our middle class population, a sugges* 
tion which might tend to decrease the tension, however slightly, 
may not perhaps be unwelcome. The real relief would of course 
come when our educated young men would take mol^ freely to 
agriculture and manufacture, to trade and commerce, and resort 
less to service than they do at present. India is pre-eminently 
an agricultural country where scientific tillage under the superin¬ 
tendence of educated men may raise a mine of wealth. It is a 
country rich in valuable minerals waiting the labour of scientific 
men to bring them to market and enrich the land;—and yet we 
starve in the midst of plenty 1 However it is not our purpose to 
speak on these subjects at present. We will confine ourselves to 
tlie few learned professions which are followed by the mass of 
our educated countrymen, and try to see if it is not possible to 
remove some of the obstacles which lie in the way of our young 
men who intend to qualify themselves in those professions. 

The professions of law and medicine are highly valued by 
our countrymen, and are, together with service under Govern¬ 
ment, form the objects of ambition of a large section of our rising 
generation. Next to these stands the profession of engineering 
which is not so largely resorted to, as since the opening of the 
Cooper’s Hill College, the prospects of engineers trained in India 
have been greatly diminished. These are the only three learned 
professions which are open to our countrymen. However they 
cannot be attained but after years of study, and, are afraid, 
after years of unnecessary study which needlessly take up much 
of the student's time, as we sh^l presently see. 

Under the existing regulations of the Calcutta University, 
a student cannot take up his medical degrees unless he has passed 
his First Arts Examination. For the First Arts he has to study 
for two years after passing the Entrance Examinatjou, Then in 
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the Medical College he has to stud; five years in order.to qualify 
himself as a doctor. Thus, if a student he uniformly successful in 
all his examinations, he has to spend seren years after passing 
his Ehtrance Examination before he, is qualified to practise 
medidne. But should he fail in his Fitst Arts Examination in 
Sanskrit or in Mathematics, or in Histoiy*, be is debaned altogether 
from entering the Medical profession. We fail to see why a 
young roan may not be a good doctor because he has not a 
good knowledge of Sanskrit, Mathematics or History. In law, 
one can either he a pleader or*an attorney. In order to be a 
pleader one must obtain the degree of B.A. of the Calcutta 
University and study law for three years, two years of which ])e 
must study after passing the BjV. Examination, so that one has to 
study six years after passing his Entrance Examination before he 
can be a pleader. As for being an attorney, he has to study for 
five years after passing his Bj\. Examination, u., nine years after 
passing the Entrance Examination. It should be remembered 
that iu order to obtain the BA. degree one lias to devote a 
great deal of his time to the study of Sanskrit, Mathematics, 
History and other similar subjects which will come to be of no 
help in his legal profession. Cannot one be a good lawy-er without 
being a good Sanskrit scholar or a good Mathematician or pos> 
sessing a good knowledge of History ? In Engineering, a student 
can learn the profession after passing the Entrance Examination. 
His course in the Engineering college extends over a period of 
five years. Except in the length of the period thus required 
for study, there is not much to complain of. A student is 
not compelled to waste his time in the general line, re., in 
studying subjects which will not be required in his profession. 
Now we cannot help thinking that the Calcutta University has 
unnecessarily mixed up liberal location with professional educa* 
tion. It may be argued that a student ought to be well ground* 
ed in general education in order to enable him to be sucvessf ul in 
his profe^n. This may be granted; but as we liave elsewhere 
remarked, too much stress should not be placed on such an 
argument. If the standard of the Entrance Examination be 
remodelled as we have already suggested, this argument will be 
fully met* It is true t^t a pleader or an attorney requires a 
good knowledge of En^h; and English may therefore well 
form a subject of the examination he has to pass; but there 
does not appear any cogent reason to compel a student to waste 
his years in ^ study, of si4>ject$ of which he may not have any 
need in ha profeasioD, 
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Turning from the Calcutta Univeifety to the universities in 
the British isles, we find that there the professional education is 
kept apart from the liberal education. A student who joins the 
Medical College or the Bar in England is not required to obtain 
University degrees, 'rtiere a student from India, if he has passed 
the Entrance Examination will be admitted into Medical Colleges 
or the Intis of Court. The Cooper's Hill College holds a separate 
entrance examination of its own which one has to pass before being 
admitted into tlrat college, ^o one is required to study in 
any University or to obtain any University degrees as conditional 
to his qualifying himself in any of these professions. This facility, 
which the Indian students do not obtain in their own country, 
partly accounts for the eagerness with which our countrymen 
seek professional education in Europe. Thus beside the very 
superior education imparted in European Universities, there 
is another advantage of no mean magnitude which it would 
be well if all our countrymen who can afford the means of 
education in Europe would fully realize. The advantage is 
one of time. Take for instance the case of a medical stu¬ 
dent. We have seen that in Bengal he cannot qualify himself 
as a doctor till after seven years of study after passing his 
Entrance Examination; i.c., two years in passing the First Arts 
examination, and five years in the Medical College. Whereas 
one passing the Entrance Examination here, can join a Medical 
College in one of the British Universities and come out a doctor 
in four years. A saving of three years of life is not to be trifled 
with. In the case of law examinations again, one cannot be a 
pleader but after six years, and an attorney, but after nine years 
of study after passing the Entrance Examination. While a student 
who has pas^d that examination can join one of the Inns in 
London and come out a l^rrister in little more than three years. 
A saving of three to six years of life will no doubt be appreciated 
by many. Similarly in the case of the Engineering profession, 
one who passes the preliminary examination of the Cooper’s Hill 
College of which we have said before, may enter that college, 
even if he had not passed the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University. He then undergoes a training for three 
years after which he passes the final examination. If successful 
in this examination, he has to undergo a probationary period of 
one year. This year may either be spent in England on half 
pay, or in India on full pay, after which he. is confirmed in his 
post. This probationary period counts towards pension. Prac¬ 
tically therefore one completes his professional education in 
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Engineering in three yearl In the Calcutta Univewity, as we 
have seen, a student has to devote five years before he comes 
out as an Engineer. There is thus a sanng of two years in 
joining Che Cooper's Hill College, besides of course, the advantage 
of a much better pay and prospect. Those^who can afford the 
means of a European education would gain an immense advan*' 
tage in time, not to say in the quality of the education, by join¬ 
ing some University in Europe instead of prosecuting their studies 
here, after they have passed the entrance examination of the 
Calcutta University. ^ 

Be that as it may, our University is intended for the mass of 
the people who seek instruction and learn professions under its 
shade ; kind its regulations should not therefore be such as to place 
them at a dis<u!vantage in comparison with those who seek 
education abroad. Consequently, any such rules which unneces¬ 
sarily take up the time ol a student, and cause delay in qualifying 
him for his profession should be removed. We have seen that 
the rules ol our University take up the time of a student in two 
ways ; (i) by compelling him to prosecute studies in the general 
line before permitting him to enter his profession ; and ( 2 ) by 
fixing too long a course of study for some of the jirofessions, as 
compared with the .time allotted for those professions in the 
English institutions ;• and we accordingly venture to suggest that 
such rules should be modified. 


J. a DUTT. 
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THE EARTHQUAKES IN TEE REVIERA OF ITALY. 

The English newspapers and illustrated journals gave full 
details of the damages done by the earthquake shocks in the 
Reviera of Italy of which the telegrams at the time had conveyed 
the news. But one of the greatest catastrophes, however which 
has occurred in our days, may well make us pause while we read 
the details which are given py the English papers. It was not 
long ago that Java suffered in a manner it had never suffered 
before, from those,great volcanic eruptions which destroyed 
several of its maritime villages, and changed the contour of 
a portion of its sea-facc, submerging ancient hills and raising 
fresh ones. Those who have read Dr. Russel's account of the 
collapse of Ischia, with its pleasure-seekers, light-hearted in¬ 
habitants, churches, hotels, and its cver}^ day life blotted out, 
will not easily forget the terrible destruction which is caused 
by earthquakes. It will be remembered that when the great 
catastrophe at Java was taking place, the sky, as witnessed by 
the residents of Madras, and by people residing on the Eastern 
sea coast of India, presented, for some hours after sunset, and for 
some time before sunrise, a peculiarly lurid and bright light last¬ 
ing for some time. Following so soon after these events, we are 
chronicling the catastrophe which has destroyed houses and 
crushed people, rendering villages, but lately surrounded by 
peace and plenty, destitute of inhabitants and presenting the ap¬ 
pearance of abandonment and ruin. Even Nice and Mentone, 
Cannes and Monte Carlo, sca-side resorts of the fashionable and the 
gay, have not been left untouched by the great wave of the 
earthquake which has shaken the Kenera of Italy from Genoa 
to sunny Cannes reposing on the sparkling \>'aters of the 
Mediterranean. At Cannes, where the Prince of Wales was at 
the time, the shocks were not so destructive ; but at Mentone, 
the post office, and some of its principal buildings, with the 
elegant villas of Cipollino and Molinari, were soon destroyed 
and presented a confusion of debris and ruins. Sixty houses, 
some of the highest building, were injured at Nice. Those 
who could get away, huddled together at the railway station in 
hopes of leaving for some place inland to Turin or to any 
town where the shock had not reached. People fled from 
their houses, and lived and slept for the time in the open 
air, under the orange trees, in the shelter of tents, in avail¬ 
able cabs and vehicles, in the cabins of ships lying in the 
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harbour, in batliing cabins, aWng the sea^shore, in the gardens, 
or entrance grounds of public hotels or buildings, rather than 
trust themselves to trembling walls and treacherous roofe. 
The earthquake shocks took place at the br^k of dawn on 
Ash Wednesday. In Genoa, thq ducal palace was damaged, 
and some houses injured. At that town, the carnival revellers 
were still at masked balls, or enjoying themselves, when the first 
shock caused a panic, and from theatres and places of merriment 
came the laughing crowds and the .sun shone on fantastically 
dressed people, crowding the streets and meeting suddenly face 
to face the scared looks of those who were driv^en from their sleep 
to take protection in the open air. The special correspondent 
of the London Daily News who was at Eneglia, one of the towns 
which had suffered, had telegraphed at the time to London, 
*narrating how the people bivouacked under the almond and olive 
trees, deserting houses and hotels, and how at Bajardo three 
hundred persons were killed in the church. In all, it is believed, 
that .more than a thousand persons perished in the district. At 
Taggia, many persons were buried under the ruins, and many more 
were injured. While Menton presented the appearance of a 
bombardment, Diana Marina was shaken into ruins. The fate of 
Bajardo was still worse. The roof of its principal church fell in, 
and the houses were soon a mass of ruins. Here the bodies of 
those who were dug out were terribly disfigured, and although 
the work of excavation and rescue, even with the aid of military 
forces, and under the protection of bayonets from the crowds 
seeking relatives or friends, were pushed on with vigour day and 
night, very few* were taken out alive. In these Successive shocks 
which have followed so shortly and over such vast tracts of country, 
there is much room for anxious enquiry as to whether India may 
not also suffer, oral least the country under the cover of the moun- 
tains which lace the Indian Ocean. But recently there was a 
shock felt at Darjeeling. Luckily it was so transient that it did 
not excite more than passing attention. The fatal landslip at 
Nynee Tal, a few years ago, is still fresh in the memory of 
visitors to the sunny slopes of that favourite hill retreat. A writer 
of the London Figaro^ in startling rhyme, has described that &tal 
tragic scene which w*as witnessed in one of the gay seaside resorts 
of the Italian Reviera. The last of the series of the Carnival festi- 
yities of the season was at its height Revelry and music floated 
through the air. The dancers were yet enjoying themselves in the 
gilded and mirrored halls. MHiile the first faint rzys of the morning 
sun came dimly streaming through curtained windows, then was 
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heard a sotuid undei^ound^ low, iduffled, treacherous, ominous, 
and never to be forgotten by those who once beard it, followed 
by a vibration of roof and pavement,—and then the sudden crash— 
and darkness—and revelry met by death. * 

From Canned where the shock was felt less than in other parts 
of the Reviera, Lady Burton wrote to the TabUt her experiences. 
She says—“'Fhe Carnival was in full fling on Tuestlay, and 
the last balls were on Tuesday night. At three minutes before 
six o’clock, tlie flrst shock aime, but at five minutes after six, came 
the dreadful crash that devastated the Reviera on Ash Wednes¬ 
day at dawn, and was felt at Philadelphia and some say at Bristol. 
Is that true ? The papers have said $0 much that I will only tell 
you what came under my personal observation. • • • The trains 
run very near our hotel, and often make the windovv's shake; so 
the first impression was to say to myself, what an awfully heavy, 
express train they have got this morning. It rumbled on, getting 
louder and louder, hissing and cracking, until it ran through my 
room which seemed to me to backjump like a horse, and then to 
undulate from West to East, and the rumbling to boom under the 
earth where I stood or rather staggered. It seemed to shake the 
soul out of my body, • • * There is no doubt that the whole of the 
Reviera has sufiered wofully, but the earthquake lias picked and 
chosen Nice, Mentone, and especially Diana Marino, which have 
suffered the most, and in the neighbourhood of the latter, 1 hear 
from a correspondent, that whole villages have almost disappeared." 

Lady Burton has not exaggerated, nor has the picture been 
overdraum. The suffering in the Italian Reviera has been intensi¬ 
fied by the fact that those who had escai>od from some of these 
villages had to suffer hunger and priv-ations, bivoucking in the 
open air, and encamping under trees. It is much to the credit, as 
recorded, of some of our English pleasure-seekers who happened 
to be in vicinity and who happily had the means, that they perso- 
nally exerte<l themselves to relieve the sullerings of the survivors in 
some of these romantic villages which, before the earthquake 
wave passed through them, had reposed in the calm shelter of the 
hills, under the blue Italian skies, looking out on sunny Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, surrounded by vegetation of olives and palm trees, 
orange and magnolia, camellia and yellow mimosa. Talking of 
earthquakes, these of the Reviera have been of a class and of the 
same phase of paroxysm with those which have occurred during 
1886 but of which sufHcient notice has not been taken. But as a 
writer has drawn attention to thqpx it may be as well to mention 
them here. Thus id January 1886 of the past year we find 
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Earthquakes occurring in Central America and Lipari^ in Eebmary in 
Calabria and Vesuvius, in March again in Calabria in April in Granada 
then we find in May and June in New 2 ealand> in August in 
Italyi Egypt and Greece, in October in Italy, Scotland, Canada, 
in November in Nortli America, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
France and Germany, in December Spain, Switzerland, Greece, 
Prance and Russia, and in 1887, Januaiy^ Italy and the United 
States of America and in February the Reviera in Italy and in the 
South of France. At the same time two distinct shocks were felt 
in Daxjeeling, and more recently two severe visitations in Assam. 
However, it is to be trusted that no moje will follow, the 
social equanimity of our English pleasurc^seekers round the globe. 

B3' the way, why should French and Italian caricaturists of 
the present day delight to portray our travelling representa¬ 
tives of John Bull so unlike him, as he appears in the promenades 
of the ibshionable watering places of the South of Europe, or so 
unlike the real globle-trotter as he appears in propria persona f 
In place of our sturdy Englishmen we find the caricaturists portray¬ 
ing English pleasure-seekers as dressed in clothes in which certainly 
no London tailor ever fitted them out. Possibly this is due to the 
same, want of correct caricaturists which is felt by Punch of the 
present day. Since the da>^ of John Leech we think Punch has 
verily fallen off. The youth in Theocritus says,—‘'Am I no 
longer beautiful. Has some gcxl suddenly changed me from tlie 
man that I used to be ? The travelling Briton, or the Briton who 
occasionally looks at the continental comic papers, must observe 
with equal surprise that he is no longer represented as be used 
to be or as he is. At home, in Mr Tcnniels drawings, he is still 
the broad-handed and broad-backed being that he was in the 
days of John Leech. He is the type of prosperity, of sturdy 
opulence of agricultural success. His top boots, his waistcoat, 
his low hat, are precisely what they had b^n. His smile is al¬ 
ways good humoured, there is good humour even in his wTath. 
But in the French and Italian caricatures, the old traditional 
''Bull” is like Sir Randal in the ballad,—"a fair fair altered man.’’ 

From the portly figure of John Bull, as the French cari¬ 
caturists descried him in imitation of John Leech, he has 
shrunk into a lean and withered pantaloon. Be that as it may, 
it is gratifying, now that we have heard the last of the earth¬ 
quakes it is to be hoped/ tp find that so many English pleasure* 
seekers were the tot to assist those who were render^ home¬ 
less and who were brought to •starvation by the recent distur¬ 
bances cf nature in the Reviera. 


G. W. CLINE, LL.D. 
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A NIGHT AT Drury Lane and a day at Oxford. 

It was on an evening of May 1865, that after dining with a 
friend at Simpson's Divan in the Strand wc wended our wa)' to 
Druiy Lane Theatre. Othello was being played that night. We 
proposed to go to Oxford by the Thames ne.vt day. No tercen* 
tenery celebration, or any other device for doing honor to the 
memory of Shakespeare could so effectually prove that a reverence 
fur his genius is enshrined in the liearts uf the multitudes of all 
classes than the appearance which Du's theatre presented during 
the performance of Othello that night. 

The house was crowded, pit, boxes, gallery and stalls,—with 
an audience demonstratively appreciative of the tragedy in which, 
of all others, the great dramaUst's knowledge of the human heart 
and its passions, as well as his dramatic power, is most completely 
exhibited; in which the strain of his genius flows the deepest, 
and with the greatest force. Of those who then aaed, there are 
few now who enliven nighDy, as they did then, the nightly 
visitors of Drury Lane. Where is now Mr. Phelps, who.that night 
played Othello ? Where is Mr. Creswick who represented lago ? 
Or, Mrs. Herman Vezin who took the pan of Desdemona ? There 
too on the stage were Miss Atkinson, Walter Lacy, and John 
George Neville. 

Of all the great artists wbo^ disDnguished themselves as 
Sbakesperean actors, one alone still occupies a high place in the 
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estimation of the lovers of the drama. And that is the proprietor 
of the Lyceum, Mr. Henry Irving, whose histrionic powers have 
been acknowledged in America, as they are nightly admired in 
the great Metropolis of the world. 

It is enough to say that the accomplishid artists, who filled 
the principal parts that night, exerted themselves to the utmost; 
that none of the conventional effects were missed; and that 
several points were given in a manner the opposite to common¬ 
place, evidencing the most conscientious study on the part of 
the representatives of the several characters. Mr. Phelps liad a 
mannerism as marked as that of Mr. Irving,^who was not playing 
at Drury Lane at that time ; but it was a mannerism which made 
his mode of playing characteristic of himself. 

The Othello of Mr. Phelps on that night was marked by 
broad graphic power mingled with pathos, and the l^o of Mr. 
Creswick was effective in the most telling situations. Mrs. Herman 
Vezin who made her first appearance for the season was a grace¬ 
ful and lady-like Desdemona. The enthusiasm of the audience 
reached its height at the end of the great scene of the third Act, 
when in deference to a flattering demand Mr. Phelps was com¬ 
pelled to return on the stage to be vociferously applauded. The 
scenic arrangements were grand and the scenery was painted by 
Mr. William Beverley. 

Long before the break of dawm we were on our waj' to 
Windsor. Windsor was the result and destination. Oxford was 
to follow. 

The Royal city was fast asleep, not a footfiill was heard on the 
steep street which winds around the old grey wTrlls. Eton was 
hushed to silence, and all was softly still; but like the friends 
who following the example of the Poet Longfellow, " stood on 
the bridge at midnight when the clock was striking the iiour," it 
was easy to understand our errand and our pleasure. No old 
Greek who called out Tbalassa, Thalassa, when he saw the sun, 
could have excelled in honest enthusiasm our feelings in viewing 
our shining pathway. When once the Thames fever has caught 
hold of a man, no power can possibly eradicate it, no familiarity 
can induce contempt. 

It is a kind of delightful ague which attacks the moral 
system at odd and fitful intervals. The youth who has once 
got this Thames' love jnto his constitution finds himself some¬ 
how rooted to the familiar valley. “A row from Putney to 
Mortlake brings up a- crov{d of past recollections. There are 
few who are fond of the water that will allow a summer to pass 
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without. paying their respects to th^ peerless mistress. In* 
iktuated as one is with the ** cultus/* lifei in an ordinary sense, 
ceases to have a charm, unless it caa .he identified with house 
boats, old lock houses, rose gardens,^•back waters, and rushes. 
How different is ourtecollection of thcH'hames to our memories 
of the Ganges, the Jumna, the Indus, otthe Sutlej I 

The one has all the fascination and glamour connected with 
mild sunny skies, sometimes overclouded and rainy; the others, 
\yii\x a burning sun and fierce heat, except in the delightful winter 
months of India, are without any witcherie or charms of associa¬ 
tion. 

No scener}' seems comparable to that which lias the silver 
thread of glistering water meandering through the trees of dark 
foliage which fringe the banks of the Thames : no sound is half 
so dear as that of the greenish stream tumbling over the piles and 
sluices of an old weir. 

And thus the Thames’ devotion is perpetuated in an unbroken 

line. 

The lads who have been brought up at the side cottages of 
the Thames, have learnt rowing in its most rudimentary form; 
two boys in one boat, with a scull apiece, become, as the years roll 
on, and the clouds roll by, fathers of other boys who are employ¬ 
ed in doing precisely the same thing, 'the romantic young people 
who made love in the holiday time of their lives amidst the white 
water lilies and blue forget-me-nots, the bending rushes, and the 
meadows sweet, of the still Thames' water, find one day that, a 
later generation is doing precisely the same thing; and so we 
recall our first Henley, and our earliest row from London to 
Oxford. Nothing was changed with the old river but its popu¬ 
larity and that has increased. 

How often do we recall with pleasure the boat-races between 
Oxford and Cambridge, our visits to see them, whenever we 
are in London—the start, the finish, the excitement, and the 
crowds; the refreshments at the little Inn on the Thames' bank, 
not unfrequently visited also by some of the distinguished oars¬ 
men of the day. But who shall forget Eel pie island, with its 
small and favorite hotel shrouded under umbrageous trees, and 
the refreshments alwa>'$ to be had there. But we go fu^er. 
Well might those half a dozen companions, all Thames-Iovers and 
Thames-bred, who had lived amongst its pcenery, pause on the 
old bridge at Windsor whilst the Royal City was asleep; back 
in an instant came the ancient charmi—the rushes and the river, 
^tbe islands and the willows,-*the roar and the Jumble of the 
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distant weir, the silent sv^s, sailing down stream in the moon* 
light,—the trees in the long meadows^ the clump and the arches 
against which the water lapped and played,—brought in the 
scenery mthout an effort. 

But such a scene had little to do as yeC with the contem¬ 
plated programme. To row home iVom Windsor, along with the 
tide to good oarsmen would have been child's play. I cannot row, 
and the Thames' boatmen did the work, which left us to our task 
and to our meditations. Next day Oxford was to be visited. 
The time was during the vacation. I would advise any body to 
stand in an Oxford Square on a Sunday morning during the long 
^'acation. I don’t care whether you go to Christ Church, or the 
rose-covered cloisters of Magdalen, or the garden in front of St. 
Jolin's, or the romantic buildings at Oriel. Not a human person is 
visible; the old wooden clantped gates of the Colleges are open, 
but no one is to be seen. 

It is the same at the Middle Temple, or the Inner, or Lin* 
cojn’s or Gray's Inn during the vaaition lime. Some of my 
pleasantest hours were passed during my solitary walks, under 
the cloistered elms of Lincolns Inn during vacation time. Not 
H human being during vacation time at Oxford is visible. The 
students have gone away ; the very porters are away for their 
l)oli(hiys, or are asleep in their old arm-chairs. If any fellous 
are in residence, they are buried deep in their books; all the 
windows are open, but no sound proceeds from them : nothing 
seems awake, but the bees. Except the bees, and the birds, no¬ 
thing breaks the silence except avi ocaisional note from the iron 
throat of old Tom in the Christ Church belfry. 

How utterly silent is all its silence in the lanes; silence 
in the colleges and quaint quadrangles 1 We go in search of 
life but find none. No porter or scout comes out to look at 
us, no one hinders our pas$<ige ; we look in at library doors, 
and peer into ^mmon rooms. Wc read the announcement 
of forgotten lectures, and faded class lists, fluttering in the 
breeze which sighs amidst the cloisters; in and out we go 
just for a peep, and an impression ; hurrying through Oriel 
and Merton, Corpus and Christ Churcli, and the only outward 
sign of human existence that we End in all the Colleges, is the 
sound of footsteps of some passers-by returning or going to 
Chapel. I And it enter^ in my that bn the lath of May 1865, 

we put up at the Kensington Hotel, 0 .xrord, which overlooks 
the Clarendon Press and ^e Theatre. Its dome can be seen 
above all otjjprs. We had. a pleasant dinner and a pleasant con* 
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versatiqn* One of the two who ^ down together, on that 
evening, has some years since passed away, on his return after a 
few years to this land. Many were the pleasant trips we had 
together, by sea and land ; many a pleasant game of chess and of 
whist on the P. aitti O. steamers and of cricket on the cricket 
ground on Hampstead Heath ; the memories of those sunny days 
still survive* 


C* W. CLINE, LL.D. 
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BRITISH COURTS OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

I 

Our Law Courts, it goes without saying, are regarded by 
the people as the temples of Justice. Our' Judges and Magis¬ 
trates are virtually representatives of the Sovereign, who is 
always supposed to be present in every trial, imparting sublimity 
and grandeur to the proceedings. There is no denying the fact 
that justice is generally administered in our Courts on sound and 
fixed principles of Law, and by, for the most part, impartial 
tribunals. In the splendour and magnificence of her victories, 
England has not forgotten to pay adequate attention to the 
happiness of her subjects, and has prepared as elaborate and 
uniform a system of Law as could to be drawn up by any civilised 
power in the world, although perhaps, too many peculiarities of 
her insular jurisprudence have been introduced to make that 
system completely accord with the feelings and modes of thought 
of the people for whom it has been dra>vn up. The High Courts 
in the Presidency towns, generally speaking, can boast of as 
impartial and as superior specimens of Judges and other func¬ 
tionaries of the Law, who daily dispense even-handed justice to 
all, without any distinction of rank, creed, caste or colour. But 
superior as the British administration of justice is in India, there 
are imperfections in it of a gross and flagrant character. In the 
High Courts some of these imperfections may not immediately 
attract the notice and may even prove comparatively harmless, 
but they manifest themselves very clearly and markedly in the 
Provincial or Mofussil Coiuts, where the parties are comparatively 
poorer and less educated, and where those shortcomings greatly 
interfere > with the free and unhampered administration of civil 
and criminal justice. 

The first and greatest blot in the administration of justice 
in India is its excessive costliness. In this respect the High 
Courts surpass the Provincial courts beyond all legitimate bounds. 
The enormous outlay incurred by suitors in Court-fees and 
Advocates’ fees swells the numbers of families that are yearly 
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ruined and that have their hearths, and homes sold, simply in 
the pursuit after remedies for sustained wrongs. The revenue 
from Court*fees amounts annually to about 70 lakhs of 
rupees, after d6fm3nng all expenses in the shape of salaries 
to Judges and ministerial officers as well as other inci* 
dental costs. Thus Justice, that supporter of the rights of 
mankind, is offered by our benign Government to those that can 
pay for it, and is made increasingly irksome and inaccessible to 
the poor. Everyone who ^has the * slightest insight into the 
country-life of India, and its Courts, is perfectly aware that the 
portals of the temple of Justice are not always opened in re¬ 
sponse to the honest appeals and wails of the poverty-stricken 
millions. Thousands among the illiterate poor find it extreme¬ 
ly difficult to lay their grievances before the Courts of justice for 
obtaining that redress to which they are entitled. The provision 
about pauper-suits is a mockery. The public have bitter experience 
of the hardships and trouble to be faced in the institution of 
paui)er-suits, which generally result in heart-breaking disappoint¬ 
ment. So £ar as Mofussil Courts are concerned, a systematic 
resistance is offered to the filing of pauper suits, which has 
rendered that beneficial provision of tlie I.41W almost entirely 
nugatory. 

With the costliness of our Courts, comes the other well- 
known curse of all legal proceedings, v/z., the Law's delay. This 
bane is one of the chief causes that lead to increased expenditure. 
Indeed, costs are often increased tenfold on account of this weari¬ 
some protraction of causes. Partition suits extend sometimes tc 
ten or fifteen years in a single court; and, in the event of the 
parties appealing, they may continue for half a century. The 
parties suffer in a way and to an extent inconceivable to those 
who have not themselves been plaintiff or defendants. In many 
instances, by the time the cases come to an end, the estates forming 
the subjects of dispute simultaneously come to an end. The 
cartoon in Ptuich of a milch cow held by the horns and the tail 
by the contending owners while attomies and counsel are busily 
employed in milking the animal, correctly represents the state of 
things. It should be said, however, to the credit of the British 
Government, that Justice is more expeditious in Criminal cases, 
and is also a little less costly than in Civil suits. 

The next great eril which brings discredit on the administra¬ 
tion of justice in India is the corruption of the ministerial es¬ 
tablishments. Setting aside the High Court Judges whoae inte¬ 
grity is beyond all question, and the Judicial and £:(ecutive officers 
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of the Proviocial Courts and a very few well-paid ministerial 
officers, we can safely say that the rest of the judicial and execu¬ 
tive machinery of the realm is corrupt. Motwithstanding the 
vigilance'of superior officers bribery goes on unchecked. 

As regards the Moiussil Courts the evil almost conspicuous. 
The rich and the poor are alike fleeced by the merciless and de¬ 
praved subordinates of these Courts. If you file a plaint, you will 
have to give some thing to the officer whose duty it is to register 
and submit it to the Court for the issue of the necessary processes 
and orders. If you resent these shameful extortions, you are sure to 
suffer. Xo cheque for payment of money can be got in time until the 
palms of the person entnisted with the task of issuing the cheque 
ha>-e been properly ‘ oiled.’ If you play the honest man, you will 
have to dance attendance for days together till you obtain what 
you want. Then, a^in, your cheque will not be cashed unless 
you stoop to the same shameful act of anointing another officer 
with that sweetest of unguents, tise figurative oil represented by 
the Queen's stamp. Ill-paid and ill-educated officers of the state 
are always prone to yield to temptations, and are apt to do any¬ 
thing and everything for money. Unless a properly-paid and 
well-educated staff of ministerial and executive officers be appoint¬ 
ed, there will never be an end of these abuses. If matters are 
allowed to stand as they are, justice will continue to limp, as it 
does at present, and the sufferings of the public will never cease. 
Is it not then the paramount duty of the Government to pay these 
servants well, so as to be served well in return ? 1 need hardly 
say that the administration of justice is the weightiest function of 
Government and it is mainly for this purpose that Government 
exists. Protection from internal aggression is the other great 
function of Government. But a Government, like that of Britain 
in India, which has acquired prestige by constant success in arms, 
is sot, except on rare occasions, called upon to repell foreign 
invasions. Care should be taken by the Government, therefore, 
to make the administration of justice as perfect as it can. The 
laxity of Government, however, in this respect is certainly culpable 
especially when that laxity proceeds from an unwillingness to 
sacrifice its ill^ot revenue. 

Although the corruption of the ministerial establishments 
is very generally and not incorrectly ascribed to inadequacy 
of pay, there is another powerful cause which has seldom re¬ 
ceived the degree of attention it deserves. That cause is the 
extremely unsympathetic procedure of our courts. The simple 
procedure of^the PuncMayel, and the judicial machinery that 
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existed in the laiidi have given place to ,an extreme!}* com¬ 
plicated system perfectly foreign to the habits and senti¬ 
ments of the people. More than a century of British rule 
has not succeeded in making the people familiar with that exotic 
system. With the establishment of British power in India, the 
introduction of that system followed as a matter of course. It 
was not'the result of deliberation or choice. It is true the philo¬ 
sophical genius and statesmansliip of Warren Hastings was keenly 
alive to the truth that if anytjiing was unsuited to the require¬ 
ments of the Empire which England won in a day, it was the 
insular jurisprudence cif the conquering country*. That jurispru¬ 
dence is supposed to be derived iVom a handful of judicial deci¬ 
sions of a remote time when civilisation was still in its infancy. It 
is characterised by a host of strange fictions and artificialities which 
were the direct results of an unnatural struggle for regulating tho 
varied interests ot ail advancing civilisation by rules and axioms 
pretended to be drawn from those bald /ulwas of the past. The 
great crimes and misdeeds, however, of that great man, and his 
extraordinar}*' trial and the very line of his defence, viz.^ that his 
misdeeds were all justified by the laws of India, hastened the in¬ 
troduction of that jurisprudence into India which he would have 
undoubtedly opposed if it rested with him. No man who is 
even slightly familiar with the procedure of our courts can fail to 
understand how that procedure itself is responsible for many of 
the evils complained of. It is in the power of the most insigni¬ 
ficant officer in the ministerial establishment to annoy and even 
to injure. No wonder that suitors should think of appeasing the 
rapacity of these for the quiet and prompt transaction of their 
business. The elaborate rules about the procuring of copies of 
papers, have, as they must, become a failure. It is the interest 
of the litigant to know, as early and as cheaply as possible, what 
the contending party do^ There is nothing unnatural and 
immoral in this. The rules, therefore, that stand in the way ol 
gratifying this curiosity inevitably lead the parties to seek for 
clandestine and prohibited sources of information. Corruption 
suggests itself as the natural means. The vexatious, and not un- 
often ruinous, delay also in which British Indian justice seems to 
delight after the manner of its grand insular prototype, and 'the 
needlessly cumbrous machinery that must be set agoing before 
the most ordinary business consistent with law and procedure can be 
managed, constitute another fruitful source of corruption. A reform 
in this direction is as much needed as raising of the pay of minis¬ 
terial establishments if corruption is to be dealt witl^ef^ually. 
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The surplus revenue derived from the department of Justice 
in Bengal in the year 1884 was R& 85,15404* In the last four 
years the figure has increased steadily. The necessity has been 
long fell for a revision of salaries in the ministerial establishments. 
The High Court has drawn the attention of the Government 
to this matter most forcibly on more than one occasion, but 
nothing has come out of those recommendations beyond the re* 
spectable British absurdity of a Commission. The status of the 
ministerial officers continues unaltered. No fitter nursery for 
developing malpractices could* be conceived than the present 
system of keeping unpaid apprentices appqinted after some time 
on the regular establishment on inadequate salaries. A case has 
occurred in the Munsiff s Court at Serampore which abundantly 
illustrates the danger of employing ill-paid clerks in responsible 
situations and admitting apprentices of the class referred to. In 
a suit for partition the parties had filed certain documents the 
dates of which were discerned to have been tampered with and 
^Iter^ after they had been filed and while they were in the 
custody of the Court. The suspected persons were sent up to the 
District Sessions.* The jury could not convict on the evidence. 

* The faces of the case, as published in the /ftdtoft Daity Ntwz of the 
I ah May last, are as follow 1— 

importaot forgery case was tried yesterday in the Hooghly Sessions 
Court The accused were Satchidanada and Kally Da»s, residents of Hanpal, 
in the subdivision of Serampore. The latter instituted a suit for partition 
before the Munslfl* of Haripal« now transferred to Serampore, ag.iinst Satchi* 
danada and eight others. Satchidanada filed a written statement and a deed 
of agreement, said to have been executed by the parties among themselves, 
and purporting to deal with the distribution of a certain family property in 
specific shares. Tbe date of the deed was 17th Falf^oon U. S. Uncerti* 
fied copies of these papers were taken by other parties in the suit, in the 
meantime, the HaripaJ Munsiffi was removed to Serampore, and the case came 
OA in due course before tbe Munsiff at Serampore. During the hearing it was 
fouxKlout that tbe year 1255 B. S. in the original deed of agreement had been 
tampered with, and written 1257. The year was also written in words in full 
In the instrument; there were alterations in other parts of the deed as well 
as in those parts of tbe written statement where the 125 s had been mentioned. 
The uncertified ^pies taken by some of the parties satisfied the Court that 
alterations bad been made after the documents came into tbe custody of tbe 
Court officers. Tbe records of the case were in the custody of a ministerial 
officer, wbo was assisted in bis work by an apprentice, and whenever tbe 
former was away, tbe latter was left in sole charge of iheml The Munsifl 
found no legal evidence to bring tbe guilt home to the clerks, but he proposes 
to deal with them departmentally. In the mean time, he committed the ac* 
cusad to tbe Sessions uader SectiM 471 of tbe Henal Code, of using an in* 
strumem kaowipg it to be fbrged> or having reason to know that it was forged. 
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The accused were consequently let off* The jurcHrs, however, 
unanimously found that the forgeries took place mkihi the docu^ 
pnents were in the custody of the Court, This case throws a 
flood of light on the working of the ministerial officers and 
the morale of that service. It is idle to say that the clerk 
whose d}ity it was to keep the record was not aware of the fraud 
committed. It is difficult to believe that such things can happen 
without the knowledge or connivance or countenance of the 
keeper, althougli the contrHr>'^s barely possible. In this case the 
records were under the cliarge of a paid officer who had an 
apprentice for assistant. Whenever the officer was absent, the 
apprentice-assistant had entire control over the records. The 
High Court as well as the Bengal Government should enquire into 
the case although the criminal prosecution has broken down, and 
devise measures for the safe custody of judicial records. There are in¬ 
stances in which documents have entirely vanished from the records 
while in charge of the Courts. No one who has an>^hing to do 
with our Courts is ignorant of the practice that prevails extensively 
in almost all Mofussil Courts of giving clandestine copies of records. 
Pay the lower ministerial officers handsomely and you will And that 
there is no business however illegal which they will not do for you. 
They will even take the records to your house, and leave them there. 
You can take down copies of all the papers you want. Of course, 
the costliness of procuring authenticated copies is chiefly responsible 
for this abuse. If Government is robbed of its dues, it is its 
own fault. These things are matters of frequent occurrence, and 
are managed under the very noses of the Ifakim. 

Of all the subordinate officers of our Courts, the peon is, 
perhaps, the most depraved and corrupt. Apparently insignificant, 
he is, however, not what he seems. His principal business is to 
serve summonses and other processes, for which he is paid by 
Government. He is not known in his true colours to any one save 
those that have occasion for his services. As soon as the Nazir 
hands over the processes to the peon, for which the parties have 
deposited the legal fees, the man makes it a point to see the parties 
with whose work he is charged. It is assumed, that he does not 

/ The jury found unanimously that the document was altered after it was 61 ed 
in Court, and while it was in the custody of the Court; but they did not find 
the accused K^ilty of using the forged msirumebt with a guilty knowledge. 
The accused were, therefore, acquitted. But this does not take away the most 
important part of the verdict of the juroM that the document was forged 
through the instrumentality of some one while it was in the^ custody of the 
Court” 
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avail of conveyances for doing bis joumies. Nothingj however^ of 
the kind happens in practice. He is not the pedestrian the rules 
about fees suppose him to be, for after he has got the processes 
in his possession, he takes from the parties Iris train*hire or car- 
riage-hire as also his diet-money for the day and something over 
as Bukshcesh. With all this nroncy in his pocket he goes to 
his lodgings where he passes the night in riotous revelry, drink¬ 
ing grog or toddy with his associates and mistress. It is ten U> 
one that on the following day ht would come to Court in the 
afternoon with a pale and toil-worn aspect complaining of ex¬ 
haustion for having travelled many miles on foot and weakness 
on account of not having taken a morsel of food up to that hour. 
He then returns the duplicates of the summonses and makes 
/alsi affidavits about the service having been made properly and 
according to the law, On the daiy of the hearing, the witness¬ 
es are not in attendance. The case Ccinnot proceed Fresh sum¬ 
monses liavu to bu taken out, with the chat)cc of the parties being 
< 1 nce more fleeced mercilessly in the siune way. The apparent 
111 sign iticaiicy of the peon us a public ser\*ant connected with 
the administration of justice saves him from exposure. The 
fticl, however, is that the service of processes on parties and 
witnesses is as important a stage in the conduct of a case 
as the admission of the plaint or the arguments of advocates. 
But here again the abuse is ascribable not only to inadequacy 
of pay and, therefore, to the class of persons employed, but 
to the very system of British justic'c introduced into India. 
The old institutions of the country tliat had existed for ages and 
defied the repeated shocks of internal revolution and foreign 
conquest, were mercilessly swept away in the rage for reform. 
The village Ptinchayet whose origin extended to hoary antiquity 
and whose duties were varied and important, may' easily be 
revived and once more set agoing with a little sympathy from 
the ruling powers. The village Ptmchayci may be charg^ with 
th« duty of seAing processes. Vicarious service or the sticking 
up of processes* on door-posts or on trees would then be things 
of the past. Applications for review on the ground of non-service 
of processes would be few' and far between,* and one important 
s^xicies of corruption would entirch' disappear. 

The shameful practices to which we have referred, are, no doubt, 
partly due to a laxity of supervision and control by superior 
authorities. So long, however, as the other circumstances remain 
unaltered, supervisioo canilt do much. Our Judges and Munsiffis 
are ovci worlw. They have not the time to look^er the estab- 
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lishments under them. Reform must come from the outside, if 
it is to come at all. 

L^st, though not the least, among the abuses requiring prompt 
suppression is the yumber of touts that infest the Courts both Civil 
and Criminal. These men torture and tonneJU poor suitors 
wlien once they have got them within their grip. By diverse 
arts they first manage to gel bold of a simple folk having a suit to 
prosecute or defend, and then filch him of all his money by 
holding out to him hopes» of doing his business smoothly and 
cheaply, even if that business bo impossible of performance. A 
bogus bill of costs,•including pleaders' fees, amounting to perhaps 
six or eight times the costs actually incurred, is prepared and 
placed before the poor suitor. The rest is easily managed. A 
pleader of some sort is retained at the lowest fee possible, and 
the remainder of the money is misappropriated. These men 
do not care, in the least whether their clients* cases go to 
rack or ruin. They drive their trade in the open light of day, 
not unoften in collusion with the corrupt officers of the Cqurts. 
The provisions of the Legal Practitioners’ Act have failed to put 
down the evil. It is increasing most rapidly in .the Provincial 
Courts. The profession of the Law is daily being degraded to 
a degree scarcely kno^vn to the outside public. To this class of 
men belong those who are false untnes^ by profession and 
makers of false affidavits. The several High Courts may be 
unaffected by this rank abuse, for neither touts nor professional wit¬ 
nesses can safely enter their precincts, but it is difficult to believe 
that they are wholly free from the influences of the tout. The 
Bengali adage says that if the devotee who is enjoined a fast slakes 
his thirst while diving during his ablutions in tank or stream, the 
tutelary deity can never detect the breach. 

To sum up; costliness, corruption, and touting, form a trinity 
of evils affecting the British Indian Courts. It is truly a Herculean 
task to eradicate them completely, for they have taken deep root. 
Government will, no doubt, strive its best to remove the last of 
the three evils mentioned here, by amending the legislative enact¬ 
ment on the subject But just now there is veiy^ little hope of 
the two other evils being taken up for effectual treatment. Appa¬ 
rently it is a question of finance, and touches the coffers of the State 
directly. The Government in its executive capacity may do 
much, but a thorough and effectual treatment would be impossible 
without legislative interference guided by broad statesmanship and 
sympathy with the people. 

i;., J. L.^ttAUDHURI. 
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I LOVE TO WATCH UPON THE BILLS. 


I love to watch upon the Hills 
The purple blush of Mom ; • 

Her angel sweetness ever brings 
Ne>Y joj'S to hearts forlorn, 

I love to see her beaming eyes 
Darting golden rays; 

1 love to hear her little birds 
Pouring otit their lays. 

She dwells far off in flowery dells, 
The daughter of the skies ; 

Where every flower seems to catch 
The beauty of her eyes. 

Perchance reclining on the lawn 
In crimson hues arrayed, 

She listens to the sounding lyres 
By youthful Seraphs play^. 

And now she scatters on her path 
Blushing roses e’er new ; 

And potirs upAthe parching eartli 
The ever svl^tening dew. 

eternal light 
je brings ; 
is playing round 
on its win^. 

The Anile uj aer cherry lips 
Bespeak?) ^nial sway; 

The stars om ft’s ebon tresses 

Are fadi^j hvay: 


From the realj 
A halo brij 
Her hving 
Withfi 



B. K. M. 
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THE EAP-TirS rNTERlOP. 


LooKiKd back to tbe earliest recorded jjeriod of man s exist¬ 
ence on this plobc, wc discover this truth, namely, that the 
faculties of man have ever been the same though in some periods 
of 'his history those faculties have Ikcii more developed than in 
ijthers, resulting in various historic stages of civilization. As 
the ages have rolled av^Tty the civilization has been higher and 
more complete, but also more partial. What I mean is this, man 
lias in this nineteenth century reachetl a ver\- hi;>h stale of civili¬ 
zation in Europe, but the inhabitants of Ktivope, to which pan 
of America may be arlded, are only a jxirtion ot the inhabi¬ 
tants of the world ; the remaining proportion ol its iiihabilanis 
are marked by various stages of diflering rivilizalion, tending 
d(WCSwards till we reach the savage. Xow I contend that though 
the antediluvians may not have atia.iv^; the sinie high standard 


of dvilization as we of this day, \'et lUemanilest de\elopinent 
of their faculties was uniform, afievling every Uonilv ’ r vac* of 
men then in existence. ITre root of all «'.evclopmenl t laculty 
of inquiry. It is the dearth, or want "f this faculty that makes 
it 80 Wd to lill the lowest order ofs;lVage^>. Show a man a thing 
he has never seen, ami if hdn manif<--sts iii> curiosity about it, it 
IS impossible to lift by leaching sSoch an apatlietit' being. J'hc 
early race of man, however, l|eakmg historicrally, eminently 
curious. I'm. “from a Wry 4 |gar jieriotl,' in all proba^Sit' 
man's*';«'’a'jily, '•'•t awake form of myster^^jg 

much uxc'''’i^'*I a' < ’ rite soUdi^^nd that lav benei^^l 
unex.ploK:d -n rsiblc.^j^jBfct^irtippotlod it, 

it get tln u'; the questions of 

mce of \‘Ui as legendary lore tieiOa us^ 

was the uttsv.e; »> ;v •• these questions tM^rer- 

cd by the Sinn gw- • Proh-bly, it was not so. 

In sn^at i.iul*; we to the htii question, ai. 

am wet doubtless who receded it. The 

SOCMd i|uestion, i'tS! It is 


curu)u$. r<n, 'Mruni a ver\' v 
man’Sh'-jity* *•'’**** awake Uy\ 
much ;* • Mte soU^ 

unexplored • -n rsiblc.;j4 
it get tln u'; 

mce of \‘Ui nejH 

was the uttsv.e; t >;v •• * 

cd by the sina gvv- • 

In andieat i.iul*; wv 
am war doubtless 
SUCMd i|UeStion, 


•»lKt 




th«> 

m 



fw m 

St th* 1^ £Kgh': 



•^M_ _ __ 

Wt ottf 

tauvod ♦B'fW’/fttb* tf ifM 

timitl "}ri Kftid«fii ftbkf ^e,«< 

hitf hmn opfi#} i9 *' ‘ claplwot, aod 

to hHV« tMBd 11^ OQ tbo tK^ of K huge toitoiae 
M Vbat nupiiortMl tlip )fit\om thtt ita^Kutti t^ •l«piMini 
timt supported 4ite world t Hindoo, «)yt)tcwfy dM not dtbcii 
deign 01 v'enture to speculate.' I'lobebly that titanic reptUt 
was conceived by bh iaveotoie as floating on the waters wjtd 
whiQh popolar tmagfatMion has at all times filled the inieilo] 
of our p]4^. So long iddecd at itao Kartb was regarded m % 
flat pbunifT«a it is still cetuideied to bo by a few vaaidendlS6*it|t 
lialf-Jkiaans erntbusiast»~'tlior« was a certain show of evidwKx 
iortbocnnlns for the orude idea ttet its losrer depths were ceiB' 
posed of arater. Wbeiever men sank a well, if only they duf 
deep enopchf they were almost sure to hit at Upt upon some 
spring or other niniung thiou^ a vein in the lower strata 
Hvtoe tlfv cODoeptiou of the ‘ waters that are undm the earth, 
adi^tiBd as a there oarrenl expression into the teat of scripture^ 
ai otherounwnteaqmesaiouslike 'sunrise’ and ' sunset' have 
btfi(Wim|}Mrfiy admitted into the saiivs text—came to have a wide 
v 9 ^t mi, me regard if ipossosuog some sun ur shadow o! 
Nldlglt^ iCBportanoa* in’ ihality, of course, the water that n’tei 
nkfOt Op kfi {n wells Is iMrely the same which fell os nun on the 
igHspoAt .fiiRiotjry* or ha neighbounng hill tops, and winch, aftei 

rt* Andhig its level downward, is tapped somewheie 
P^'f' Its highest Buclace, so as to (ill a wdi, 6r even 
4hMMih-<Breomstances to use as a free spring ur fountain to tli« 

boring* ' But the total quantity oi water thus e\n>tiiit! 
.OOsditioD wdhhi the fiarth's bo<faa.at any given time 
• mere ihSignifleant fraution. the vastly greutoi pait 
oe the fttcb uf^llKk Bertn tntwt alwn)^! be tlut 
SeaB, and rivers ‘ Now nt riu 
qg,l|hs nthabttSDU of the Larrb are d«is t« 
ly those that are tip tr M irtsi|>)bid ni 
aecept as fiuits the conrhilitous oi 
maw of the world’s inhdMMll them 
But bad such truths iMwe'ijMlated 
ihey whold have bewi . t^ jwme osi ble 
i Ij^eve for this twihniili gsogieasioii 
i%ytu i-ly period Me tko wnitigutty 



Gurc^MB 

Europeih 

truths Mse 
in the ass 
by all tWi; 
th^ (tcultiee 





tte whole Earth; 
itC':if.vM 4 teira top iB e Pt of human faculty 
^jr^gp'^a^ ' 'How ]^1 b ia boasts advance- 

in 80 ^ *«3 it ^dbcj^p/^ of the 

however as the trofc, j^tii^"' in tlw 

ii^^.:f;i^|i^ chine to be generaUf iwi^Q^tiieed hy smewhc thiuV 
er&)|t;bK^inD clear at once that the aiotton an aquedbs imerior 
cei^d ttotior a nioment be a^pted' as poseS^; to use a coii*^ 
vonitlnt and appropriate colloquialism, the ideh' would ooi'ihold 
n«ter. A globe of solid ro^ repoaog u{lpQ' a light watery 
mioleus is a clearly impossible physical conoei>tion>r^]M crust 
woidd have to sink to the centre under the iniafiace ' of gta^t}', 
exactly as a stone in the same circumstances sinks to the botfcooi 
of a sea or river. One might as well expect to Und moky 
iriets floating on the sea as oontinents and the whole aolid sheH of 
earth doating idly upon an aqueous oMttre.'' 

Such were the &cts demon^ted by the advancing light qf 
Science,, end Bt first sight they appear conclusive, but when the 
othet aide ia heard we are again in a mudoUe.- .Those wlto ccri< 
tecKM /kX' the old belief of this planet bavii^ its lower depths 
composed of waterf?ehenged the expression watery, to fluid. 
They said that tbou^ the Eton’s centre may not b«';il 4 asous, it 
still WM finidt the following extnict guts' their oie vety dearly. 

“ At the same time a p>od many began to load men 

to suspect that the interior of the Earth possesses affar higher 
tempnature than the cooled and solid surface. It is known that 
when we dig deep hdow: the level of the 9 oil, asin ruines or 
welbboring, the thenhomd^ rises higher kml higher in a 
proportion, according, to the depth to which we have penetrated. 
Pushing this cah;ulaCu» todts logical conclusion, it iras soon 
gested that at four a||iaftJBfle 8 beiow the sur&cethe temperatu^ 
must rise to white heiA; we must im^ine'the 

earth to possess a by a opoling, solidifpag 

exterior. Again, ibe; e 3 d^M^' f 0 S?vi 3 canoes, gej-aers, and hot 
springs, aU cuniiiig the bowels of otf 

planet, aad all -'orarca^ heiHd||^afa^ 0 a very hot 
IgBeeftsivtl^ supported the stU^|(Kfibf^.’' . It will beia^ 

the t he j ^ySi f liquid centre 



inferipf, Op, 

M th« tn^AAe* of Um 

jt wM itirl^ «o0(^ 



of a(a »7 ttitn)d«d 



Mjht^OCA 'that fta^^oon pint be nqEMfb^ u In A' 



«nd 

..... _ , ^ itete 

;itf »bit« heat7 Th« rocka Uiiit must oftM unteiis «ll 41M Vdfr«, 

Ifthat have been pourei! upwatd anil outlaid throvglh *0 the 
•tbert, came \(p at fint 4» m^ten maaies; k Vraa reaioiihble to 
cHUKlude that tthe other rocks which still form the s^d Centre 
aeru in'en now in a like condition of meluiiK heat—wete Id lact 
one vast and motionleN mtomal ^ ot Iiqual fire^ a genuine 
volcanic Mediterranean." 

The school which held for its central Uieur> the liquid con- 
diliMi id the^Earth’s interior, boKiui lapKlly to gnm ground amont 
saentfU, nail eveiv fresh dtstoveiv was broi^it to bear m con- 
firmatmn of its leading idea; thi!> is how they knitted newU 
elicited iaett with then theory : — 

“When first astionnm) began tobusyitselt seriously with 
the oriltpn and histoiy ol oui siin and his family, this hWa tin 
molten cen^ gamed gtoimd bUll further eveiy da>, beenuK'o< 
Its apparently strict accoidaiue with all ihctt was titheiwiK’ 
hnovf ornonjectured ol the solat b>stein. Escii sun and eicit 
Aocoxiing to the lununous views ol KcUit and I.4\plac«. 
in hie as a condensing lu/e*uloud, a mote suUoied nus. 
of very Uun and perhaps gaseous maten4d, gniduaily ^'athcriii<> 
" louiui a cenMil fioint. But <ib the atotti-> ot which it Wiis cotn- 
pQ^ fell toghthw towards then cynimon (cnire undci tlu 
indoenoe of gravitation, tiu-ir inuiual nnpai't lieaiod them to a 
white beat, |ust as a piece of cild non on a bhicksmith > <un i1 
n eken heated rednhot by lontinucil blows horn the heai) lum 
^sr. In ds,earltur stagea, therefoic,every world must b.uc paosuil 
a ilery and storinv youth; and,as d grew uldei, it mub< 
on the outudq at least, 1^ the constant i.idu* 
>hcaL pi^er raised to n niddy glov m tlu 
lestic analogy'familiar to everyom «‘ini'¬ 
ll ptiaoved irotn the bprsing coals t>'il ilu 

inside, amTinalain 'tass, -wh 
ns asfnkM|PkIbali^ the diSbrence of tempen"ui iH-tuesn 
sorfaoo ijlli j jW M MIpf •umoUines be vciy meiMtl and son 
spiMiWi' planets, as wc know Un tlv eMiienci oi 

the teletdbpo, ^ |M m tbmr pnaiidve he.iii i > >»ndition; tlu 
Sms ei their yl^ yet burnt tbemWto out, and tlm 





our own e«rt&. to a 
mJm^ Kitddl* Pussionatc storms still 

Wli *0 tfaofir very core, tpd oolntlous vajiours 

hKNIM ^is with a fiery mifit-’' 

|Utr^ thus went on a^in^ ovidefice lu eviUoucv in 
SqM*# foir tbw view, 4md so clear did their det&icttons appeal 
in eh^fuit they became the dominant' party amotift wiuiiiists. 
The^ Vho looked upon the mtcnor uf tho Perth as solid, with an 
a qoeffirt element prcpondemtiiijr on lU surface, in lakes, nvers, seas, 
aiutooean'i, wore a scry weak minority and apparently vaiinuisliod. 
The onntondots lor the liquid iotcnor of the Earth, reacW the 
pinnacle of tlieii (.(intention wlicn tliev put tlieir case thus 

“Geology,' saidlhoj, "shovs us tlial our own Earth, that 
solid Eaith upon whose stability -ui spile ol ocaisional earth* 
i|uakes and soloanic eruptions - the itikibiUnls of this peaceful 
.nidra‘'V-jtuirigplanel 'o Kiwtiv piide tlicniselvos, once passed 
lor Its own pail thimi^h a similar ^la{te ol nu Iten lock, and only 
slowly settled dossn like all the i(K>t of us into a pineni calm and 
• '‘•■pectixi old Rifv. It was paliinil to conclude, thoiekne, that tlio 
l'.aitil's interior consisted lo.illy still of liquid file, and lliat the 
•.olid crust, wlm'h coin)K>^“s to most of us all that we evot thmk 
ol a> the world, ivas the (aiolod sin face ol an inluinidly ifpieouo 
.iiid distiacted mass. We walk, said j'ocdoi’ists, with perfect con* 
laleme, .Old on Uie whole justly so, upon the thin aini quiicring 
laktd cyierioi of an indcscnbably hot nnd iiioltco glolw. A few 
mil' ■* ot haidcned outside at liest dnide u* Irum .1 vast loit (d uO- 
ti*Mk.ible fire ten thoiiMiid times hotter itnn tin* hottest lumace, 
\nii that the sectinug mass thus puluictl .1* tho Isaith- body was 
really liqiud, a tremendous sea ol white not moUi’u matetial, ws'. 
until lately almost the uiii\ois.il belicl, espres^ed 01 unjilied, oi 
all the greatest and most Icarm^d goulugi'ts 

In saeiite, however, os In every olhc path in lile it is true 
that histoiy rejieaU SUel^ and vie fiod that de-pite th«swc.ight ol 
l< stimonv gathered, the prejoot day aaeutisis hue j^uic lwc.k to 
tile theory embodied m early the Isarth^vuig a solid 

ciobe supported on Uic luim bfait (pMteua animi^Ltlic ^ivipe 
yeeics, the cow noi beingau auimal,lP?ik<^daiy 

lott must have dH'tibed .1 aoUd hiM tp the ol 

" 'rkt Scnentisls li\ inp now ait»pt ^ ,tolid thcorv o* ^ 

1 1' «Hiik Uiu oow .ind the test ot the <Uiry. lo Uus co« 
alhi»H Uu. TMterior ol 0111 haliHation, 4 W alfo rtmflrJwWe,( 
thv (S* wMa. how in a fen «• >eataftiie wtakec pUiiff W hb- 
comw Mioncer. the last » ftrvt * ■ • nhatrW con 
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the ia-whj^jwf4tote 
;:;i|V damotuusble that it n^^he 

flKe. Every loan aot void' of iot«n^or»itft are 

the dtductioB* we draw hrcHtt aacertfioed heta^ 'artsViiqred 

that tlie questkjB of theVBarth’a interior haa now becnt aet at test, 
and, theory tfar^ pronalgate muit be the a^og fiuUr of 
peoples to 'txmie.' They thus state their case; and, indvdili they 
pot it very happily and forcibly. - • . 

'I Still later, however," say they, “new trains of physical 
reasoning were brought, to bear upon the omection and recti H- 
catiop of this somewhat crude and unfixed idea. For, if the 
Earth’s molten centre were really liquid, how was it, peajj^e ask¬ 
ed, tliat the solid crust was able to fic^t on it, itwtead of sinking* 
throi^h it ?. Consider the vast extent of the pressure exercis¬ 
ed b5t%rhci^ solid square miles of roefe ^d mountain ’siqforim- 
poadrj upon'4 liquid central body. Could any one beli^ for a 
siibh^iWt that even a single mountain, much less a whrde hetnb- 
^ni. oould so be supported 'upon a sea of liquid ? This vast 
for ever pressing donm upon the hot interior, must surely 
hoWe^ its temperature, to the condition of a 
^ 1 ^ ^ na^ gravity and condensation. You can pret.^ 

.dfi it p^fote.tbe form first of a liquid and then of a solid ; 
redhoe ^ksbohic add itself, which looks and feels as thin 
■^^ .gir, first to condition of a body like water, and then to h 
' ii^ resembling roe. if the mere slight pressure which matr.' 

■ i hitn-to eifoct can produce such soiidi- 

s We tO'''beli«v^ must be; done by the 
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^SStttik^eeaceafort Hiatff-^k lbat, after all, at W as 
jj^ijNldSiM has ^et g^^«De hwnot to: give up his belief in the 

Earth, a belief vrfaii:^ is aterilbed by the greatest 
. inhabitants,- who .flatter tbemsel^'that the ele- 
SS beueatb their feet Is so safe and seeure. n» wly tlraw- 
fljKft is the thought tbat.how few are the pottle, in proper- 
to the rest, who can receive Ae comfMting B^t shed from 
ttie beams obui ned by the researches of European scientists. But 
there is balm for fiiis disquietude, in the £a^ that the greatest 
portion of the inhabitants of the worid neTer trouble themselves 
at all regarding tlie surface of this globe, much less are exer¬ 
cised about its intorion Their section of the Earth has stood-Srom 
the lime of their ancestors, and therefore it is quite as hkejy to 
sund firm during thehr day^ and that's all about it ‘Die tteugfht 
of future engulfment, or a catastrophe of a like nature, has lio 
anxiety for them. Ooknowingly they live up to “ sufficient to 
the day is the evil thereof." Happypeople 1 untroubled by specu¬ 
lations Mid anxieties of what will happen centuries hrace }'. 
nor do they burden themselves with the more distant future, em¬ 
braced in tliousands of years-to crime. The gre^ portion rftbe 
dwelleTS on the Ekuth are utterly regardless of that distant period 
when the sun will bum itself out. They are, howe^ too pimpfe 
to consider their attitude as a sunk to science. Even Swifts 
whonwai far above the .level of ordinar}* humanity in intetlhgencff 
and knowledge aod even faith in science, could hfford to ridic^ 
the sdentists. Though in this latter day ve cani^^ld 
views, and the feculties of the whole race of-mK> taiWi^fcfl®ve 
the same progieasioa ife among the anlediluvums, yet Ud> dees not 
seem, from many'of vfew, to be a to the non^^o- 
gressionistB. fe. tW^gfewt tt|i||or dviliat^, aod the 
knowableiiess- lhat'.i^i;^ m^u^fiad 

^^^sdenoB, Kkij 

mqfnkw wliat is told ,.Jost as vre are 

have lenmt itg iuk fe fe^ -iqwttc correesQr, 

QlV^Uet, with sonMoonto^iory 

ourselves 
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coipea a iaep ’bkfet of'^pqKbarmiitttt, th$ air «r aimoapb^ 
tttiWar ^ter as tMrimb tbe top, on nuwatlbi- 

sumttjtiixtf an tettetod beltooR, utd disnsM' and heayfo* nwr 
the'S^w'*tfr6tce oriU sear^evel. Next to this outer gasdtnis coat 
cornea » mote partial envelope, the water of the ocean, collected 
into the ^ofounderhoUoweof ^eoruti, h^vier than the'air, but 
lightAri^ the rocks and soil -whicli form the solid tertiary layer, 
liiiaiolif tertiary layer itself, we may ctnftUjde is in the same \\%y 
lighter id}d leas dense, than the yet deeper inside ; for, when the 

li<]uid and molten, and the ocean existed oi 
, let m abadtrtfy form of steam or vapour, it is iwtuiu 

supper ‘.ttet thd hee^dCT materials, »ech as lead and mercary, 
.wo^ s^-fcr the moat part steadily towards the centre, under 

irf gravitadoh, while tire lighter, which compose in 
Mating'drost-^li^ly siliceous in character—^^'ul 1 ld 
'fito t»p Hkd^ do water. Thus we get a clear mental 
pm Bii^ W.A iliejid, rigid, cooling body, with a crust 
«lls|ni6g'^mti the shriokibg cenue, but on the 
ily insM liard as vft move from the known and 
. itbwi^llpr' the unknown core. Whether this 
w4NWly 'iitfjeot or othM-wise, it is at least somi 
jlo -we never hi all probability gif 

VpMittf to the^jmry. TbiU; is best of 
: if yod^tes ' 

that nd6^.^ 
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Tbil ^rtb wlU be bored^eod tbu (be Moon 
WIU thjoqcb (be centre creep, «pd e^ dbf^eM 
Her brotrter'e oooo^Ude vith tb^<Antipodti f 


And yet ** never '* is a long wor<L that we ere beginning 

to analyse the sun and to determine the component elements 
of th^ distant haze-doudSi it is not^ pethaps, too much to eapect 
that we maj' some day d^de the difficult problem of the Earth's 
interior. 
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SCENhS AND SIQWrS IN EASTEHN BENGAL. 

K 

(From an old nole^book.) 

Our next journey to the eastern quarters*of Bengal came oft 
after an interval of two years from the date of our first trip. 
Duly going through the inevitable preliminary of ceremonies and 
saying good byes, we set out for Jessor, by dak, at about five in 
the afternoon of January 27, 1846. 

Out of the Ditch, of which a trace is still visible after a 
hundred and four years, the garden house, on the left side of the 
road, where Lena Singh was putting up, first drew our attention* 
He was sitting out in the open veranda, beneath a rich crimson 
a^vning, breathing the fresh evening air. Lena Singh is a notable 
Sikh Chief. His manners,” says Sir Henry Lawreiice, ** are mild 
and pleasing—he is one of the Sardars M'ho have generally been 
employed in missions to the Drilish Government. Lena Singh's 
politics Imve been timid. He seems to have taken no decided 
part in any of the late revolutions; to have quietly recognized 
the victor; and then if he did not approve of meiisurcs, to ha>*e 
absented himself from Darbar.’* In the name of pilgrimage, he is 
keeping out of harm s way. 

Then we passed by Babu Dwarkanatli Tagore's splendid villa, 
which has taken the shine out of the famous Sex'en 7 a/tAs garden. 
Certainly, the meandering jhil, copied from nature, is to be pre¬ 
ferred to rectilinear tanks and canals of bid Hindu and Maho- 
medan taste. But the chief attraction is made by the rich collec* 
lion of paintings, not to be found under another roof in India. 
The history of this garden house, is the history of a series ol 
dinners and balls culmiaating in a princely fete to Lord Auckland.* 

The next place that claim^ notice was the Fairy Hall, 
where the luckless Amirs of Sindh, stripped of their territories. 


* This ^rden*hoti»o now belongs to the Paikpsni Rajas, and is I he acent- 
of the reception given to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales by the Native com¬ 
munity of Bengal in 1875. * 
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were held in hopeless captivity. The end of their rale had been 
foretold many years before. " Writing* on the 9th day of Febru¬ 
ary iSx2, Sir James Mackintosh made this entry in his journal:— 

' A Hindu merchant, named Derryana, under the mask of friend¬ 
ship, had been continifally alarming the Sindh Govcrrnnent against 
the English Mission. On being reproved, he said that though 
some of his reports respecting their immediate design might not 
be quite conect, yet this tribe never began as friends without 
ending as enemies, by seizing the country with the most amiable 
professions/ 'A shrewd dog T exclaimetl Mackintosh; yet little 
dreamt He the full extent of the dog's shrewdness.” 

Towards dusk, we reached Duni Dum, where the road was 
blocked with the carriages, of lookers-on at a review. In one ol* 
these military exhibitions, a shell bursting and wounding thirteen 
people made it a serious afhtir. 

Shortly after nightfall, we accomplished the first stage nt 
Gouripur, where the old bearers made over the paiki from 
shoulder to shoulder to a new set of men, and the masalchi was 
ready with his lighted flambeau, and a fresh bangiwallah took 
up his burden slung upon a pole—all taking only a minute 
or two. 

Five miles further u]), the little town of Baraset made a 
favourable impression by the numerous lighted shops and the 
bustle of life in its bazar. In 1831, the neighbourhood of this 
place was the scene of a grave farce—it was the outbreak of a 
body of fanatical Mahomedans under Teetoo Meet, one of tliose 
men who spring up from circumstances. The disturbance orjgi* 
nated in some of the Hindu 2 ^mindars lcv>nng a tax upon their 
beard,—"it being a point with the bigots to cultivate that orna¬ 
ment of their persons with extraordinary care.” The military 
had to be called out for its suppression. Their blank tiring in the 
first instance was interpreted to his followers by Teetoo into his 
having eaten up the balls—whence go la kha data has passed into 
a proverb. A mere tempest in a tea-pot, it has been a peg to 
hang a long tale on by a contemporary historian. Apropos of 
beards ;—it is a dangerous thing to interfere with them. They 
occasioned the most serious consequences when Peter the Great 
plucked the Russian Strelitz by the beard. The mutiny at Vellor 
arose from requiring the Sepoys to appear on parade with clipped 
mustaches and chins clean shaved. It was by meddling with the 
beards, that the Emperor Akbar lost his grand project of amal¬ 
gamating the Hindus, the Musulmans, the Parsis, the Jews, 
and the Christians under one common religion I 
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Out of Baraset> succeeded long dreary open fields, on either 
side of the road. At times, a straggling passenger ** plodded home* 
ward his weary way." For many miles, it was one continued 
pass thVough a lonely country, until thefe rose on the vi^w, in 
pale moonlight, the gloomy outlines of Dattapukar, a respect¬ 
able village, vnih many brick buildings and shops, and environ¬ 
ments of topes and plantations. The place was dead locked 
ill sleep at the high hour of our arrival. 

The fresh relays that awaited^ at Dattapukur, were all tall 
six feet men, who no sooner shouldered us than they seemed to 
lly on will) Ihe long legs of an ostrich. It was not unpleasant to 
travel by dak snug within the fin/ Ai—ihe fftnsn/i /ii running, alongside 
with the torch fed every now and tlien with oil from a bottle at his 
waist, and helping you with fire for your pipe, and the monotonous 
Hee Haw " of the bearers lullabyitig you into snatches of sleep. 

As Gyghata w;is ncarerl, the bcarei*s niised a long halloo for the 
ferryman to be ready at his helm. Here we crossed the Yamuna. 

The next stage, Bongaon, stood on the Ichamati. But the 
lazy lubbard in charge of the ferry here, was a regular Charon, 
with his repulsive countenance, and a long beard. He anne 
rubbing his eyes, and cursing the traveller, bearers, fates, and 
all, for bis having had to leave his bed on a cold night Find¬ 
ing that it was no Sahib traveller, the fellow, under one excuse 
or another, so dilli-dallied in getting ready his boat, that we did 
not step into it without being kept waiting for nearly twenty 
minutes. Nevertheless, the loitering rogue failed not to wring 
bis usual bolus by plying with that hankering importunity from 
the dint of which we were glad to make our escape by payment. 

Situated upon a stee]) bank, Bongaon commands the prospect 
of a tine open country, rich in pastures and orchards. The village 
is remarkable for being the only place where a few buildings, and a 
Ras-nfan4:ha, can bear comparison with structures of their kind in 
Calcutta. It is oonnected with Cliagdalui by a fine road made 
by Babu Kali Poddar. Our cook, khansam;ih, and durwan, sent 
forward ahead of us three days beforehand, were met at Bongaon. 

Crossing the Ichamati, the road again lies through an open 
country for several miles. The day dawned at Jaintipur, a petty 
village, upon a petty streamlet, called Kodlar. Tliough the 
scenery is tame enough, the land unquestionably is a smiling one 
of plenty* Groves of mango, the jack, the tamarind, the bambu, 
all in luxuriance and abundance, sufficiently testify to the fertility 
of the soil. The date bepns here to be seen in numbers, and 
adds richness to the prospect. 
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Lyiug ilearly a mile oiF from the road, we had a distant view 
of Kagachpukuriah, which appeared a large village from the extent 
of ground it covered. Recently, a tiack tiger had established 
himself in a patch of jungle, on the skirts of this village. He 
used to lodge upon ^ tree, whence he made his sorties against 
straggling cattle. One <lay he attacked a poor peasant whose 
path lay. by his tree, when the village was aroused against him, 
and effected his destruction. 

Jadabpur is a poor small ^amlet upon the Betiia, which - has 
bianche<l oiT from tlie Kabadak, and was crossed by us over a 
ricketty bridge needing speedy repairs. The little brook, with its 
margins decked by wild yellow flowers, and its blue waters crisped 
by the breexe, pleased us by now bursting to, and then retiring 
from, the view in alternate succession. There is a local tradition, 
that Betna, or the goddess of the stream so called, lived humanly 
disguised as a woman in the house of a Brulnnan at Mahispur. 
Harshly treated one clay, she made her escape through a back¬ 
door for a new asyUim. On being missed, the Brahman set out 
in pursuit of her. Resolved not to return, Bclna outran him in 
so bewildering a mazy course that the Bnihman gave up the chase 
in despair. The track of her flight is marked by the stream 
bearing her name, which meanders just as the runaway water- 
nvTTiph fled in a zigwig course. 

Gudkhali, which, thirty years ago, was a thriving village 
inhabited by Brahmans and other re$iicctablc castes, is now a 
gloomy desolate spot, where but only a few low people. An 
epidemic of the most virulent type,—according to tlie natives 
the baleful f>ushkara ^—^broke out utterly depopulating the ])Iace, 
Marks of this terrible cal ami U' arc visible in the deserted sites of 
habitations rioted upon by jungles. 

In a lonely spot, about half->v’ay between Gudkhali and 
Jhingargacha, occurs h very big tank, enclosed by high jungly 
banks, and choked with sedgy weeds, which seems well a^pted 
for the region of robbers. Not many years ago, it was the lurk¬ 
ing-place of badntashes, who fell upon solitary wa}iarers tra¬ 
velling in the hours of mid-day or after dark, robbed them, killed 
them, and deposited their dead bodies in the tank. Long did 
they commit these murders with impunity, when the police, not 
only connived at their outrages, but, many a time after dark, 
acted as banditti. To tins clay, people pass by the spot ^th a 
shudder at the contingency of toger. 

Crossed the Kabadak over a bridge to Jhingarcha. The bazar 
started here is rapidly growing in importance from (he advantages 
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of its situation^ combined with the zulm of its PlMttr-iiaradar^ 
In Jhingargacha, we heard that a body of the Police had come 
to a halt with a dakait, who had escaped Irom the Rangpur jaih 
and was'being marched back to his destination. He had eluded 
pursuit down to this long distance, and ^as discovered hiding 
in the jungles of the above tank, where his re-capture was 
effected. Our curiosity was excited to have a look at the 
fellow in one of the road-side huts, where four c/iowkidars 
sat in guard round him, having strongly pinioned his arms, and 
tethered him by his two legs to two stakes on the ground. 
He looked a young man of thirty or thereabouts, was slight¬ 
ly under-sized in his person, but had herculean thews and sinews. 
His complexion was rather fair for his class, and if his features 
were somewhat coarse, certainly the villain could not be read in 
their lines. But in his eye was basilisk glance of the ser¬ 
pent," which betrayed the devil in liis nature. Casting a leer at 
us as we peeped into the hut be closed his eyes, and began to 
rock forward and backward in silent suffering broken at times with 
a low groan. But, we believe, Prometheus suffered less from the 
rack and chain than fiom the vulture feeding upon his liver—from 
mortification at his unsuccessful attempt. He was a lifc-convict. 

About a mile north of Jhiiigargacha, we stopped again to see 
a curious object on the roadside. It was a simul and pipul tree, 
which have so grown the one merged into the other, that it made 
quite a nondescript hybrid The branches of the one have spread 
out from the other ; and pods belonging to the first tree hung in 
clusters on the branches of the second. The trutik has the pecu¬ 
liar appearance of a thick fiat wall spreading round and enclosing 
the hollow of a small well, into which stones thrown formerly 
produced a sound. No such sound is heard now. Superstition 
cannot but eagerly lay hold of such a tree for making capital. A 
darvesh of the i6th century is said to have planted the two trees, 
which by their large size bear out the age ascribed to them. The 
darvesh used to ride a tiger, the lineal descendant of which is 
believed still to pay an occasional visit to the tree, below which 
the prints of his paw are sometimes seen. 

Further up, there was another object to attract our notice— 
a date tree with four distinct heads u{x>n one trunk. It made u$ 
question whether all the four heads gave juice, or none at all. 
The country here is poorly inhabited. Date trees now turn up 
in countless numbers, covering miles and miles of ground in every 
direction. The moist, clayey soil is indigenous to this tree, which 
grows to a tajl vigorous sise^iQ the alluvial tracts of this district. 
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Cl^anchra, two miles south-east of Jessor, is the abode of a 
long line of Rajas on this side of Bengal. The family tiace their 
descent firom Bhabeshara Rai> a general of Pratapaditya» whose 
important services were rewarded with the gift of a large estate 
in 1591. He dreatftt a dream in which he was told to choose 
Clianchra for his abode. Shortly after taking possession of his 
property I and commencing to clear the forests, he was summoned 
to the presence of his master for defending him against the 
approach of the Imperial forces. * Previous to this, a Musalman 
chief, of the name of Chanel Klian Shapuriah, had, with his 
followers, formed a settlement on the plains of Sajalpur, two 
miles west of Jessof. Looking upon Bhabeshara as an interloper, 
and viewng his progress not only with the jealousy of a rival, 
but also the hostility of a Musalman, Chand Khmt took advant¬ 
age of his absence, by coining over to, and quietly occupying, 
Chanchra. On Bhabeshara’s return, he not only recovered his 
property, but in his turn dislodged his enemy from his settlement, 
and obliged him to quit the neighbourhood altogether. The 
fourth in descent, Monohar Rai, was first honored with the title 
of Raja by the Emperor of Delhi. This event was commemo¬ 
rated by the dedication of a temple to Siva, which may yet be 
seen a little to the south of the Raj bar i. The bricks on the outer 
face of its walls, arc neatly cut in with various figures in the old 
Hindu fashion. The temple lies quite neglected—the small lingam 
within it is nearly buried in the filth of bats hanging overhead 
from the roof. The date of the temple i$ 1740. 

The Rajbari is a huge, irregular old pile, without any design 
or order. Upon brick walls we saw thatched roofs. Neverthe¬ 
less, it once was surrounded mth a deep moat, and was in a fair 
condition to keep off a hostile force. The liaja who now perpe¬ 
tuates the line, is an amiable young man of about thirty. The 
star of his house being on tbe wane, he feels the bore of a big 
name with poor finance. If he means to turn over a new leaf, 
he must right things himself by personal control—for ** wounds/’ 
says Bacon, cannot be cured without searching.' 

In Chanchra, an interesting sight is the temple of Dasama* 
vidiyot or the ten incarnations of Sacti They were originally set 
up by a Sana5^asi, who left them on his death to the Raja. The 
temple is simply a square one-storied building, with long halls 
faced with corridors, on the four sides of an open court-yard. 
Before eaci) door, in the several lulls, is set an image, among which 
those of Nistarini and Bhu\anesari exhibit pleasing mild forms. 
That of Chimumasta, with a d^pitated hea^, and spouts of 
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blood irom the neck, is a most bcrrid imagination, suggested 
rather by infatuation than devotion. 

By half past twelve, we reached Jessor, accomplishing eighty 
miles in twenty hours. Found an asylum in the bungalow of 
an old Vakil, who \vas once in the service of dur maternal uncles. 
Our men arrived here by dusk. 

January, 28th .—This day was spent in seeing and hearing 
all that had to be seen and heard. The present station of Jessor 
has received its name from an old place on the banka of the 
Rairoangal, in the Sundrabans. The distance between the two 
places is some sixty miles. Old Jessor, tho Jessor of Bharat- 
chandra, was the capital of Raja Pralapaditya* who was descended 
from a Kayastha family. His great-grand-fathcr, Ramchandra, was 
a poor man, living in Eastern Bengal. In quest of employment 
he came to Satgaon, then the great emporium of Bengal, where, 
marrying in an influential family, his brotlicrs-in-Iaw procured 
him an appointment in the Kanango Dafter, or Recorder’s oflice. 
From Satgaon, Ramchandra went over to the Court of Solimaii 
Shall, at Gour. Here he succeeded to get himself into a post in 
the royal household. He was accompanied by his three sons 
Bhabananda, Gadananda, and Sivananda, whom he carefully 
brought up in business. The youngest, Sivananda, turned out the 
cleverest and most successful. On his father's death, he rose to 
one of the highest olHces, and beciune a great favourite of the 
king. Having no issue of his own, he rested the hopes of perpe¬ 
tuating his name upon his nephews Sri Hari, the son of Bhaba¬ 
nanda, and Janaki Vallahava, the son of Gadananda, whom he 
educated with great care. They were placed under the same 
tutor with Prince Daud, the heir-apparent. There now grew 
between the two lads and their would-be sovereign, that feeling 
of attachment which ripened into solid friendship in after life. 
It was rewarded by Daud, on his coming to tlie throne, with 
creating them as his most confidential advisers, and conferring 
the title of Raja Viknunaditya upon Sri Hari, and the title of 
Raja Basaiita upon Janaki Vallahava. 

Shortly after Daud's accession, Akbar undertook the invasion 
of Bengal. - Daud set out at the head of an army to oppose 
the advance of the imperial forces, leaving instructions with Rajas 
Vikramaditya and Basanta Rai to lodge his valuables in a place 
of security. No sooner the news of Daud's defeat reached Gour, 
than the two brother Rajas fled with the treasures of their master 
iuto the heart of the Sundrabans, where they took up their abode, 
and lorded over ^he country alkiut them. PmtupadityB, tbe son 
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of Viki:amaditya, was one of. those characters who are destined 
to achieve great events. His energy and ambition were not 
greater than his winning qualities. But the great blot upon his 
reputation is that he begsm his career with those intriguing 
schemes^ and that ^trail of bloodi which are so common in the 
annals of eastern politics. Taking advantage of his Vakilship in 
the Imperial Court, he succeeded to get to himself the Rajaship 
ot the country liekl by his father and uncle. It was a parricidal 
conduct whicl) broke his fatlier's heart, and accelerated his death. 
His uncle met him with opposition. Protap lay encamped at 
Dam Dama Ghat, wlienco he resolved to make his way by assassi* 
nation. Dasani Raf had a favourite sword called Ganga Jat, 
which he called for as soon as he saw Protap approach his quarters 
with arms in his hand. The serv'ant in attendance mistaking the 
order brought Ganges water, a blunder that cost the life of his 
master. Next followed the inassiicre of Basanta Rai's sons. His 
wife, however, managed to save the two youngest, by secreting 
one in a Kachu bush, and the other in another place. The one 
hid in the Kachu bush, was subse<iucntly nick-^named Kachu Rai, 
whose brother s descendants still live at Khorgachi and Nunnagar. 

Thus setting himself up, Protap commenced his Rajaship 
with those bounties and festivities, which threw a veil over his 
atrocities, and won him golden opinions. He then turned his 
thoughts to a progressive expansion of his power and dominion, 
till a large portion of Lower Bengal acknowledged his authority. 
In his greatness he affected independence, and defied the Great 
Mogul. This brought down upon him the wrath and vengeance 
of the Emperor. His great resources enabled Pro tap to hold out 
so long in the contest, that he defeated no less than twenty two 
punitive expeditions sent against him. At last the Emperor was 
roused to make a vigorous effort by sending a large force under 
Raja Maun Singh. Protap was now conquered—his capital was 
taken, and its fortifications w*ere dismantled. He himself was 
taken prisoner, and was sent, like Bajar.et, in an iron cage to Agra. 
But death put an end to his life on the way, and saved him from 
ignominy. Iri the fall of Protapaditya was involved the &11 of 
Jessor, now a pett)^ village called Iswaripur. 

It is the name of this old dty that has been ingrafted upon 
modem Jessor. Originally, it was a Musalman colony, or Kusba, 
by whicli name it is popularly known. The founder of the 
colony was one Garib Pir, a saint of great reputation in this 
quarter of Bengal, in the middle of the i6th century. A tradition 
is related of him that as he was passing down the river Bhairav 
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looking out for a situation to settle upon^ he was struck with, the 
appearance and scenery of his subse<}uent colonyi Kitsba, and 
desired his boatmen to put up; but the current being verj^ rapid^ 
the boat was carried down a considerable distance before they could 
do 80» This raised the ire of the sainti and foit:ed a curse from his 
lips, upon the river; the bed of which being deserted shortly after* 
wards has produced a belief attrilniiing its caiise to the curse of 
the saint." The spot he landed upon is to the north*we$t of the 
present Collectory House. It-fi marked by his sepulchre, a small 
low building kept by a fakir. He lies interred in the shade of an 
aged banian tree, close upon the stream that labors under bis curse. 

Jessor is a small town, consisting mostly of cottages and 
huts. The few public and the residences of the func* 

tionaries, are the only pucka buildings. No body resides here 
permanently. The place is inhabited by atn/as, muAiears, shop¬ 
keepers, and workmen. The female population consists of Cy¬ 
prians. The town is void of sights for a traveller. Jessor is also 
notoriously unhealthy for its damp soil, its muggy air, and its 
impure w'ater. For the officials, it is one of those penal stations 
where they are seasoned in the early part of their career. The 
Bhairav, upon which it stands, is a dead stream tliat has lost its 
pulse of animation. Cut off from its parent river—the Mata- 
bhanga, it has the flickering vitality of a tail severed from the 
trunk. Navigable for a few miles up from Khulna, the rest of 
the river has the tortuosity of a screw in its course, with its 
surface covered by sedgy weeds, If the country was properly 
drained by the Bhairav and the other rivers, half its insalubrity 
arising from wateV-Ioggedness would be gone. Fever, with affec¬ 
tion of the spleen, is the most common complaint. The pallid 
aspect of the people bear witness to the unwholesome r^on 
in which they live. It is a curious fact that a Jessorean de¬ 
precates the attack of a simple fever—be pr^ys for its com¬ 
plication with spleen-affection, which, be says, allows the patient 
to eat his daily meals of rice. 

One proof of the unfaealthiness of the climate is found in 
the European graveyard* Considering the infinitesimnl number 
of Sahibs, are mere birds ot passage seldom spending more 
than a twcive-nfonth in this station, how populous is the small 
enclosure 1 Most of the tombs are old and hoary—crowding round 
a solitary instance of recent interment—a fact intimating that the 
climate is improving. Beneath one of the oldest tombs, marked 
with the emblem of an anchor, rests a man of the wide sea, tenant* 
ing the narrow bouse " in a most obscure comer of the world. 
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[iNDF.^F.NORMT SECTION.J 

KOOAjiAR ST^^O. 

The mcmorj' of Koomar Sing lias been coloured variously by 
some of his civiH:«ed dpponents. In their hands the true history 
of this famous warrior has suffered a painful distortion. He is 
represented by some as a blood-thirsty monster, with nothing of 
human feelings and delicacy in liim. Such colouring of foes 
feared at one time is not at all unusual with Englisli historians of 
a certain class. Let any one try to redress the great wrongs 
perpetrated on him, he will at once be portrayed by historians of 
this class as a monster of iniquity. Writers of real ability, bdt 
fully reflecting the worst prejudices of their race, their facile 
pens, will at once come forward and make a hatefiil figure of 
such an unfortunate creature in their pretentious books. Koomar 
Sing could not be an exception. He was not fortunate enough 
to escape the magnificent colours that were mined for him. 

Koomar Sing, a Rajput by caste, was the Zemindar of Jagdis- 
pore. At the period of which we are speaking, he was a great 
octogenarian chief of admitted ability and valour. Even at that 
advanced age, though broken in constitution and sick in health, 
the brave Rajput, remembering his family traditions, had not lost 
an iota of that dignified self-respect, matchless courage, and 
admirable intrepidity, which render the name of Rajput imperish¬ 
able in the annals of chivalry in India. It is known, perhaps, to 
all, with what heavy weight the revenue systems of the British 
pressed Zemindars and ryots alike and brought them to the same 
low level. That fatal levelling system had to reap its bitter fhiit 
during the rebellion of 1857. Koomar Sing had been a grand 
victim of this ruthless system. In his old age, he bore up under 
the calamity cooly and calmly and grieved in silence. Though 
he treated most harshly, yet he remained faithful to the English 
power; not for a moment did he waver from the path of friendship 
and rectitude. But it was reported that Koomar Sing was con¬ 
nected with the rebellion. It was even said that lie was in cofn- 
muoication with Nana Sahib. These Exaggerated fobrications were 
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when he saw the English pursuing a line of policy most ruinous 
to his honour and position, when, again, he felt that bis seizure 
had been most cunningly planned, be could no longer stand 
staunch to his loyalty. He was driven to desperation. He at once 
plunged into open rebellion and devoted himself to the great 
national rising as one of its grandest leaders eager to redress 
the wi'ongs of his countr}'nien and to smite the persecutors of 
his race.'* He preferred (in Mr. Money s words) rebellion to 
hanging; death in open fight rather than by the rope.’’ 

Major Eyre was sent iinmediately against Koomar Sing. As 
already stated, Koomar Sing was thoroughly unprepared for 
inime<iiatc resistance, and he had to fly on the first onslaught, to 
stive his family. Major Eyre entered his palace at Jagdispore 
almost unopposed. The British estimated their loss to be only 6 
men wounded; and the aisualties of the enemy were estimated 
at 300 men. “ Major Eyre had preinously adopted the village¬ 
burning system ; nor did he neglect the present opportunity of 
following out the same incendiary policy on a larger scale.” He 
pillaged the pahicc, where '‘much promiscuous prop)erty” fell 
into his hands. He destroyed the town, and blew up the palace 
and tlic principal buildings around it, including a new Hindu 
temple on which Koomar Sing had recently lavished large sums.” 
(See Our Indian Empire ” vol. ii, p. 405.) 

This is not an individual instance of the sacrilegious destruction 
of revered Hindu shrines. It is recorded in the pages of history, 
— of history as written by Englishmen tlicmselves,—how Hindu 
temples with their sacred contents were blown up into the air, 
in hideous fragments, by English ollicers, with iiupuiiity. (Cf. 
Russells 'Diary of the Indian Mutiny’ vol. i, p. 218—aao.) It 
was not a novel scene in India. She had been a mute spec¬ 
tator of such horrid and ghastly spectacles before the Jierce 
and intolerant wrath of Mahmud of (ihmsni and Aurangzeb. 
At last in 1857 she had to witness a repetition of the same, 
under the tender mercies of the mighty East India Company. 
As ^ matter of course, let it be kno\vn that such sacrilegious 
acts remained unapproved, as they should, by the highest autho¬ 
rities of the Government. Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander- 
in-chief, did not at all approve of the destruction of Koomar 
Sing’s sacred temple. Lord Canning and his Council were 
alarmed at the fierce thirst for indiscriminate vengeance mani¬ 
fested by individual officers and soldiers of some regiments. 
It was specially shockifigi^the humane Viceroy that certain 
Civilians and ^^lanters wd^Qeeply implicated in such indiscrinii- 
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nate blood-shed. Put a price on the heads of rebel leaders of 
note, and confiscate their estates was the sentence indiscriminately 
pronounced on all real and many alleged rebels." (Our Indian 
Empire, vol. ii, p. 40^.) At Allahabad General Neil’s executions 
of the natives were indiscriminate to the last degree. In two days 
42 men were hanged on the road-side, and a batch of 12 men were 
executfed, because their faces were turned the wrong way when they 
were met on the march. All the villages, in his front, were burned 
when he halted.” (Russell's Qiary, Vol. ii, p. 402.) Soldiers and 
Civilians alike were holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives 
without any assize ^t all, regardless of sex or age. It is on the 
records of Parliament, in papers sent home by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, that old men, women and children 
were sacrificed as well as those guilty of rebellion." {Vide Sir 
John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, Vol ii, 269-70.) In 
this way 6,000 beings had been summarily disposed of and launch¬ 
ed into eternity. (See Travels of a Hindu.) These severities 
could not have been justified by the Cawnpur massacre because 
they took place before that diabolical act.” A British officer 
remarked to Mr. Kenaud that if Neil persisted in this course, 
he would empty the villages and render it impossible to supply 
the army with provisions/ (See Russell Diary in India, Vol ii, 
p. 402.) 

Such was the marked type of vengeiuice adopted by oflicers 
and Civilians alike towards Koomar Sing and his adherents. But 
Koomar Sing, though an octogenarian, showed himself very soon 
in the full glory of the immortal Rajput valour. The great 
hero never stained bis hand with the blood of women or child* 
ren. It was repugnant to his noble Rajput humanity. Very soon 
his military genius made him the terror of his opf>ouents. He 
was regarded as the ablest general among the rebel leaders. ( Vide 
J. B. Norton's Topics for Indian Stateraan. p. 58.) Though he 
was chased from his very ancestral roofs, his palace .pillaged, his 
villages most ruthlessly devastated and burnt, nay, bis sacred 
temple, erected for the purpose of worshipping the deity, blown 
up into the air and raxed to the ground, yet the fierce vengeance 
of his opponents was not satiated. “ He was bunted as a cri¬ 
minal beyond the pale of mercy, with a price upon his head. 
The sum, speedily raised from Rupees, 10,000 to 25,000 showed 
the importance attached to his capture: but the offer had no 
other r^ult than that of bringing hate and discredit on those who 
offered the blootUinoney. I'he ^rring ryots would not betray 
the grey hairs of the brave octe^iftrian for alk his confiscated 
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estates; and to the last they favoured his repeated escapes; at the 
cost of being tliemselves rendered homeless and desolate by the 
swift vengeance oftlie British troops." (^^^Our Indian Empire, 
Vol. II, p, 490.) 

The military talents of this man did so deeply impress the 
mind of the highest authorities with an apprehension of danger 
that they feared for the safety of their exotic dominion. They saw 
before them a prospect not very cheering. Their hot imagina* 
tions figured all sorts of dilhcuUieSi The military tactics and 
achievements of Koomar Sing created such an alarm, even in 
the seat of the central Government, Calcutta, that it was a 
public and serious question ** w*hat if Koomar Sing, who lias feudal 
suzerainty over a fifth of the Sepoy Army should make a dash 
southward, surprise Raneegunge, seize the railway, and march 
upon Calcutta." {Tinus, June 14, 1858.) 

The defeat of the English troops by Koomar Sing at Atrowlee 
and Azimgurh convitlsed the already agitated minds of the English 
to the highest pitch. Even the superior genius of Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell was staggered for a while for the safety of Azimgurh. He 
had foreseen the clanger to which the English troops there were 
exposed. He immediately despatched a force under Sir Edward 
Lingard from Lucknow on the 20th of March, 1857. But the 
intrepid Koomar Sing with his usual military sagacity impeded the 
advance of Sir Edward Lingard's colunin. So Sir Edward Lingard 
fiiiled to reach his destination until the i5lh of April. In the 
meantime Lord Mark Kerr svds sent with 500 men from Benares 
to relieve Azimgurh. The converging forces of the English 
succeeded in raising the siege of Azimgurh. On the 13th of 
April, Azimgurh w'as cleared of the enemies. Koomar Sing with 
a few of his heroic adherents quitted Azimgurh and retreated 
towards Jagdispore, hotly pursued by Brigadier Douglas on 
the east and Colonel Cumberlege on tlie west. These two 
officers hoped that they w’ould close upon Koomar Sing simul¬ 
taneously and place him between cross-fires. Koomar Singh was 
overtaken by Brigadier Douglas at Baudesh, a town midway be¬ 
tween Ghazipur and Chupra. A terrible fight ensued. The brave 
old Rajput fought like an old lion in the hottest part of the field. 
But all was unavailing. Koomar Sing was severely wounded 
on the thigh. His adherents were routed. There was a great 
probability of his falling into the hands of his opponent. But he 
succeeded in making his escape through the devoted fidelity of 
the peasantry/* by croesing the Ganges. While crossing the 
Ganges he was wounded again 4 )n the arm, and the old veteran 
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himself amputated the shattered limb. Steamers full of troops 
were iihmediately despatched in pursuit of him. But he sue-, 
ceeded in evading his pursuers, through the staunch finith- 
fulness of the natives who disdained to betray the great 
Rajput. . 

On the 20th oraist of April, the wounded lion reached 
Jagdispore where his brother Amar Sing and several thousand 
armed villagers at once assembled in silence and inexpressible 
grief round the death-bed of their great chief. Now it happened 
that on the night of the 22nd April, a part of the Arrah garrison, 
numbering 300 men under Captain Legrand moved out in search 
of the wounded hero and attack the great Rajput chief " as he 
lay dying in his native jungles " surrounded by numerous armed 
attendants. The English attack was repulsed with heavy loss. 
Their guns fell into the enemies' hands and 130 men were lost to 
them for ever in that skirmish. This disaster cast a shadow of 
horror round the already agitated minds of Englishmen; but 
it was soon dissipated by the most favourable and cheering new's 
that the great Koomar Sing was no more. The spirit, which Jie 
had infused into the hearts of his armed follovrers, made them for a 
time, even after death, the cause of great annoyance to military 
officers of great renown. Even to the last, his brother Amar 
Sing, and his armed retainers maintained a long and fierce war 
which taxed the brains of English officers to the utmost. At 
last everything was suppressed, and the followers of Koomar Sing 
were extinguished for ever. 

Thus died the great Koomar Sing, great in the best of senses, 
fighting to the last for what be regarded the cause of his country. 
Though caluminaled greatly by his opponents, he was not accused 
of any wanton bloodshed. He w'as a leader of consummate military 
genius, a worthy antagonist of the mighty English foe, endowed 
with that admirable coolness and matchless valour which dis¬ 
tinguish the life of a true Rajput. It is a matter of great regret 
that party hatred has biased the feelings of many, at whose 
merciless hands the life of this great man has suffered consi¬ 
derably. It is the duty of every honest and right-thinking man 
to defend a person from unmerited obloquy. A rebel he became, 
but he was forced to become so by the indiscretions of the local 
authorities. This is so well known to the people, high and low, 
of his native district that the wonder is that any other opinion 
should ever have been advanced 

In conclusion, it will only be said in the graphic language of 
the great historian ol ^he Sepoy that "the popular voice of 
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the English dt that time proclaimed him a miscreant. The usual 
strong colours with which we are wont to daub our enemies, 
especially when they are successful, were freely used in our portrai¬ 
ture of this man. But there alter wards, as often liappens in 

such cases, a reaction of sentiment; and he grew into a veteran 
warrior; a hero and a deliverer; rising from a sick-bed, forgetful 

4 

of his infirmities, regardless of the approaches of death ; eager to 
redress the wrongs of his countrymen aud to smite the perse¬ 
cutors of his race ; arming liimself for the strife and going forth 
to the battle/' (Kaye, Vol. iii, j>. V7-98.) It is to be regretted 
that this view is not still sI^ared by many Englishmen otherwise 
well-informed. It is the fate of humanity, however, to misunder¬ 
stand and be misunderstood. Many of the actors in that great 
drama,—accused, witnesses, and judges,—are no more, having 
gone before a mightier Judge where error cannot be. Meanwhile, 
the smallest endeavour that is made for ascertaining truth here, 
will not, it is to be hoped, be ascribed to anything but the real 
motive. 
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BYRONTANA. 

Two generations have passed away sina^ Lord Byron, awl)ile 
the idol, and anon the outcast, of the highest social circle in Eng- 
. land, closed the blotted record of his life at tlie very moment 
when a new leaf seemed turning which promised to etface the 
old. Intellectual, emotional, fickle, cynical, voluptuous, his career 
had been the i:nost sensational which London life had known. 
Society played with, pampered, spoilt, broke and Rung aw*ay its 
brilliant toy. He had made Piccadilly ' too hot' for him and turn¬ 
ed his back upon it in April 1816 with a parade of self-exile. He 
l\ad spent his last few weeks or, perhaps, months there, during 
his co-management of Drury Lane Theatre, in spinning the web 
• of a new liaison to be carried on at Geneva under the shelter 
of domesticity, and which seems first to have brought him and 
Shelley together—Shelley, from whose fecundating genius his 
own derived a new direction and a permanent influence, while 
seeking only a convenience for a teinporary intrigue. Society, 
however, did not forget him, nor did he^ although be tried, suc¬ 
ceed in forgetting it. Chafed to vehemence by tingling reminders, 
he now seemed like a fire-work ever exploding into a new form 
of brilliancy. The scorching hiss of his unquenchable satire was 
shotted with ever fresh stars of poetic lustre, dazzling and ex¬ 
plosive. And, as with such a fire-work, the end came at last with 
a rush, and all was dark. Like a km^t-errant with his foot in 
the stirrup and his hand on the lance, ^Ithe very evg of an un- 
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selfish enterpme which might have redeemed the egotism of a 
lifetime, Lord Byrcm passed away» 

Therefore posterity has, on the whole, been generous rather 
than just to his memor>% so brie^ brilliant and erratic was that 
paradox of his life* When contemporary censure turns suddenl)' 
into the verdict of posterity, criticism loses for the time its pivot, 
and those who think become those who feel. The world, which 
thought it had merely shaken off a scamp, felt unpreparedly 
the pang of bereavement for a*, lost genius. For any life's 
course cut short at six and thirty, much more for a life's course, 
dazzling, chequered and zigzagged, like his, no allowance made, 
however large, seems too liberal. Men turn from the task 
of sifting the jarring atoms of an antithetical character, which 
outlived not the volcanic impetuosity of youth, which was 
blighted in the nick of its promise, and which never underwent 
the mellowing influences of maturer age. In the midst of this 
strong current of public feeling, Tom Moore's biography of the 
. greater poet took possession of the public mind; nor has much 
hitherto been done to displace its supremacy by the drift work of 
biographical materials accumulated before as well as since Byron’s 
decease, under the names of Medwin, Trelawney, Leigh Hunt, 
Lady Blessington and others; nor even by the brilliant critique 
on Moore's work by Lord Macaulay, nor later by the German 
biography of Dr. Elze in 1870, since translated into English. 
That supremacy was primarily due to its being first in the field, 
to its undoubt^ high merits ^1$ a work of art, to its fitting and 
filling a ready-made niche for it in public sentiment, to the person¬ 
al claims of Moore to be heard, to his strong literary sympathies 
with his subject, and, lastly, to the powerful influence of the dis¬ 
tinguished publishing house with which the literary fame of 
Byron is indissolubly linked. But all these are but light weight * 
in the balance of truth. It was time to take stock of the evi« 
dence more judicially and less in the spirit of an advocate for the 
defence. This Mr. Jeaffireson has attempted to do; but his 
^*olumes are constantly disfigured by coarseness of taste and 
crudity of style, and in several important secondary' issues, bj* 
speculative conjecture as to persons and motives which have been 
proved fallacious, while others are rather ingenious than satisfy¬ 
ing. As an example of the first and most serious of these defects, 
take the personal description of the Countess Guiccioli, laid on 
with trowel-touches worthy of the Regency period itself, or 
the daubery of a transatlantic editor interviewing a professional 
beauty in the present. And yet, on the whole, the result is 
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nearer truth than are the impressions derived from the 
specious gloss and sparkling paste of that bard of a demi-monde 
muse and master of the meretricious style in prose, Tom Moore. 
We are, indeed, led to expect a further instalment of authentic 
materials from among the private papers of the late Lord 
Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse) and from probably those of 
Lady Byron (the poet's wife) herself, whenever time has 
quenched or allayed sufficiently the susceptibilities which they 
might arouse. The close of centur}’ is expected to unseal 
these; and to this extent Mr. Jeaffreson is discounting the 
ultimate verdict belbre all the assets of evidence have accrued. 
By an accident of travel in 1872 I myself made the acquaintance 
of the probably last surviving contemporary who, as boy and 
man, could claim persona! recollections of Lord Byron and be¬ 
longed to a family intimate with him. From conversations then 
held I gathered that Byron’s talk as a boy had left on his junior 
schoolfellow a sense of that loathsome griminess which defiles 
too many of the adult pages of Swift. It will suqirise no one to 
hear that as a Hanow “monitor” (if that is the correct designa-* 
lion) his example was the reverse of wholesome ; but the special 
taint to which I refer had left the dominant impression on my 
informant’s memory, and he quoted an instance (a verbal play 
on a date of a letter received from home) which, precisely be¬ 
cause it was apposite, is, therefore, unquotable. He was also 
impressed by the enormous mischief done to Byron by the social 
and more especially the female adulation of which he became 
prematurely the object He was literally mobbed by a sickly- 
sentimental shoal of high-bom beauty, and pursued with an 
ardour which his temporary retreat from England only stimulated. 
A party of ladies, my informant stated, called at New-stead in the 
poet's absence and after minutely exploring his bachelor quarters 
there sought for some memento of the adventure, which they 
could, without thieverj’, carry away. One of his favourite dogs 
was on the premises, and the visitors, by bribing a ser\'ant, contriv¬ 
ed to cut several handfuls from its sha^ coat; content, in their 
inability to obtain a memorial lock from t£e poet's own ringlets, 
with some vicarious ones from the animal deputy, because, “ you 
know. Lord Byron may liave patted the dog in the very place on 
those very hairs.” Who can marvel, that versatile naturally, the 
very weathercock of emotion, B>Ton's brain spun round under such 
adulation 7 that the incense besotted the idol, and that be became 
furiously fickle, fastidious and vaip 7 But beyond all special 
anecdotes, however pointedly iilust^tive, 1 derixpd from the 
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conversation the impression that the key to Byron's character was 
to be found by studying the feminine type. His friend Lord 
Broughton had noticed this in part, who speaks of him as of a 
favourite and sometimes firoward sister/’ The remark may, how¬ 
ever, be extended, I think, to his writings, ^age after page of the 
most characteristic letters and journals of the poet read like the 
oiiti>ourings of 'a brilliant, excitable, and impetuous woman; and 
the I'rench proverb; Capricmisc comine unc jolie femme^ measures 
a wider breadth of his character than any equally concise expres¬ 
sion. Brilliant coquetry running from \‘ahi, pert, touchy, flippant 
into deliant, irascible, N'iiidictive, veins the surface and Assures the 
depths of his moral being. This united to a male organization 
and annctl ^^'ith a untsculine intensity makes Byron the herma¬ 
phrodite of genius. Not tinfrequenlly Lady Hester Stanhope 
with her craze of masculine imperiousness approaches him from 
the other side, l^dy Mary Montague often closely trenches on 
his shallower and lighter vein of thought. He appears never 
>0 amiable as during his <x>urt$bip of Miss Milbanke and their 
*tirsL inontlis of wedded life. Her condition was approaching 
what should, have been the climax of conjugal interest, when, 
<is if mastered by the baflled animal within him, he flings 
out now into splenetic violence, now into obdurate sullenness. 
But with the masculine bully there mingles the thread of a 
leminine flirt, who parades her volatility, at once to incense 
and insult the husband who remonstrates. His very courage 
was of the feminine order, and, like a ladj^'s complexion, 
would at times come and go, reinforced or paralysed by nervous 
excitement at the moment. Like most women it was more easy 
(or him to be generous than just He would distort or invert 
the truth to bolster up his own inconstant mood, and remember 
or forget facts as pique or passion swayed. Moore, his pane¬ 
gyrist, allows tlxat he could never keep a secret, and that none 
but tlie reckless would confide one to him. The treble clel* 
contalt^ the dominant note of bis character, and the varium el 
mutabile jseinper tits him at all points of it. He caught this 
direct from his mother as <Liughters ollen do. She was shallow 
and gusty. He rolls deeper and with the wilder plunge of male 
intensity. But a frieud might have said to him, as Brutus to 
Cassius, 

i4J tbink^^Arr Mother chidei, and leave you 

% 

Mother and son shared the lemper^mient which made them incom* 
patible comp^ions. Ptoflllinhappy domestic antecedents no boy 
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and man* ever probably suffered more. From his father’s guidance 
and example nothing could have been hoped had that father lived. 
Male near kin^ to sifpply the loss, or convert it to a gain, he had 
none. Treated with supercilious coldness by his noble guardian, 
and growing up to inherit a tangle of embarrassment from ances¬ 
tral unthrift, he was by nature most susceptible of all the mischiers 
sprung from this medley of mischances. Fatally gifted with charms 
of person and manner, and features that constituted a mobile 
mirror of intellect and emotion, he was marred by one malforma¬ 
tion which undermined physical health while it mortified feeling. 
Beset, on the other hand, with corpulent tendencies—again maternal 
in their source—he persecuted his constitution and stimulated his 
pungent caprice of temper, by fits of self-starvation and unwhole¬ 
some counter-agents to obesity.’ Tobacco-chewing, green-tea¬ 
drinking, lunching on biscuits and soda-water, dining on potatoes 
and vinegar, he Ciirried on the struggle against nature between 
vanity and corpulency. It was Adonis pitted against Sir John 
Falsbiffin the same jwrsonality—and. by consequence, stoniach^; 
rebelling, liver stagnating, and temper soured—while in all his 
minor habits he was vagrant and undomestic to the last degree. 

On Byron soon after his marriage came financial embarrass- 
mehts, duns in troops and swarms; Lady B>Ton brought to bed 
(December 1815), the bailiffe almost threatening to drag it from 
under her, Stung by his unconjugal antipathy and perhaps 
with her own wits clouded by tlic puerjicral state, she seems 
seriously to have taken B>Ton for mad. At any rate she resolved 
to try and make him out so ; failing in this, for which she took 
measures before leanng London (January 1816) for her parents 
house, a few weeks after reaching it she sent him a cartel of 
renunciation. Probably she had revolved this alternative some 
months before; but, hoping a son and heir might strengtheji 
her influence, had suspended it. A daughter is bom and she 
executes it. She makes a statement of the facts of BjTon s con¬ 
duct to her parents, who lay them before an eminent counsel, 
who advises that they are insullident for a separation. She has 
suddenly a second line of • facts read }*—not stated to parents 
but to counsel only. Counsel surrenders. What these facts 
were the world has wondered at intervals ever since. Mysterj^ 
enshrouds them to this hour. That they were facts of Byron's 
conduct to liersel/ seems certain. 

The marvel of their m3*stery is enhanced by the weight of 
their effect on two hard-headed law)'crs. Her' own at once 
changed his opinion on bearing'^em ; and when they were fur- 
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ther stated to Sir S. RomiUy, the counsel retained for he 

threw up his brief and returned his fee 1 That they involved 
something personally revolting and humiliating—something which 
she could urge upon her counsel and say, you cannot as a man 
and a gentleman expect me to submit to seems to me 

likely. It does not follow that these same or any detailed facts 
were what weighed most with her. She reminds Byrooi when 
the separation was negotiating, 

You cannot forget that 1 had before [jiiouary iSi6] warned you, earnestly 
and affectionately, of the unhappy and irreparable consenueoces which niust 
ensue from your conduct, both to yourself and ine^t^at to those representa¬ 
tions you had replied by a determination to be wicked, though it should break 
my heart. What then had I to expect ? 1 cannot attribute your '' state of 
mindto any cause so much as tn the tofiii dereliction of principle which 
sin^ our marriage you have professed and gloried in. 

And she tells his sister, Mrs. Leigh, 

, All this [mortification at loss of character] it is in his disposition to avenge 

^dn fhe object [i. e., myself] if in his power. When his revenge avowedly be¬ 
gan as soon as 1 became so by marriage, and seems to have increased in force 
rather than diminished—* what would it be now? Those who consider 
welfare ought not to desire my return. There is nothing of which I am more 
certain.* 

In another better known i)aper she speaks of her ** personal 
experience*' of his treatment as forbidding all hope of her return. 
Yet I think it not at all unlikely that there might yet have been 
an ultimate reconciliation, had not Byron's deatli cut short this 
with all his other chances. His Italian career, nay, the whole 
life he had led since leaving England for Geneva in April i8i6, 
and probably before that date, amply justified her in continuing 
the ban so far, i>., during those eight years. The domestic 
drama w'as never really played out. It remains, like the life's 
course in which it was intenvoven, a broken thread for all time. 
In judging Lady Byron we ought not to forget tins. The barbed 
arrow which tor half a century she bore in her bosom spread 
its gangrene at last to a sympathetic brain. Had the mon« 
strotts disclosure alleged by Mrs. Beecher Stowe to have been 
made to her been true, Lady Byron herself would be a belua cen-^ 
iicep^ of hypocrisy, as having hugged to her bosom for half-a-life* 
time with stum^isterly affection the w'oman whom she ought not 
to have touched with a pair of tongs. That tale would condemn 


* ^ Byron Leusrs ** lately poblisbed in the Athentrum^ No. 29U, p. 308. 
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by dying breath the woman and the man to whom she was 
once knit by the closest ties, to wander, like Francesca and her 
lover, on the tornado of the world's execration for ever; 

Le buf«ra infernal che mai non resta 

Mena spirti coo la $ua rapina, 

VoUando e percotedo gli molesta. 

But we might safely dismiss the whole, as a Jiightmare-nemesis 
of misplaced affection, evea of her grandson, writing in 1869 as if 
familiar with her most private papers, had not declared that they 
do not contain an^ accusation of so grave a nature as that 
which Mrs. Stowe asserts was told her/' 

The worst feature in Byron's character wds the remorseless 
levity with which he threw over the women who dedicated their 
affections to him, even those wlio staked and sacrihced most for 
his sake. He baited the snare of his inconstancy with the fasci¬ 
nations of his genius, and threw all the pathos of his poetic tem¬ 
perament into the work of seduction. The typical instances are ^ 
Claire" and the Guiccioli. The former threw herself across* his 
path during his co-management of Drury Lane Theatre in the 
winter of 1815-6, bit and was bit by the poet, whom his wife 
was then suspecting of insanity and preparing to cast off. She 
offered for an actress, but declining her as a dibutantc on the 
boards, he engaged her iii the private part of Cleopatra to his 
Octavia; and, with the threads of a liaison ready spun between 
them, she induced Shelley, unth whose quasi-wife's family she 
was connected, and with whom she had for some time found 
refuge from au uncongenial home, to migrate to Geneva in the 
spring of 1816, whither Byron, masking his libertine intent in the 
ostentatiously adopted mole society of Dr. Polidori, presently 
followed them. Shelley lived under a dispensation of his own 
on such matters. At nineteen he took to him, on terms of 
limited liability," Harriet Westbrook, of sixteen. He soon dis¬ 
covered her to be a mere “ noble animal," and dropped her, his 
apologists say or insinuate, with her own consent; but I should 
like positive evidence before believing in any woman's consent to 
being left neither maid, wife, nor widow. In our police reports 
this sort of fast-and-loose business generally figures as a se¬ 
duction and desertion," and often occurs there with the finale of 
suicide, as it did in Harriet's case later in 1816. But on Parnassus 
these things have gentler names. The singular parlib carrie which 
they then formed (Byron drawing the whisj^rs of Loudon after 
him) provoked at once a moral quarantine of suspicious observa- 
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tion. The whole continent was afloat with the promi^ous 
flood of British tourists^ released by the first summer after Water¬ 
loo from vigorous insularity. Byron found his snug intrigue 
waylaid and ambuscaded at every turn. The telescopes, not 
only figurative but literal, of ** Jones Brown and Robinson/' were 
turned with scandal-mongering Wgilance upon the group. Poor 
Shelley, guileless though erratic, was, we may suppose, surely 
fretted by the presence of the young person of the " free lover's'* 
persuasion (with Byron for ^'foUowef'*) under his roof. Here 
were two poets, each snared in Die tangle of an earlier tie; two 
young women, whom the public took for sisters, consorting witlt 
them, and all apparently pla}nng at *' Love.C/r^ love by the way) 
ill a cottage; while the deserted wife of one was threatening 
to add pathetic piquancy to the situation by suicide in the dis¬ 
tance.! All this must have struck the Genevese as a highly 
** insular *' sample of morals. As events progressed, our result was 
observable by all observers in Claire herself. Byron, under the 
^circumstances, requiring fresh female consolation, plunged to a 
* fbufer depth than he had yet fathomed. It was necessary to 
abandon the girl too willingly decoyed by his fatal graces of manner 
from the Green-room of Drury Lane. He flung her over without 
a pang, showing her that although love is a game which 

may or rather must be played by two, the forfeit is invariably paid 
by one and that the weaker party. Shelley, nobly enthusiastic 
for the world's reformation, must have recognized in the ofT-cast- 
ing of Claire by the cynical and selfish Byfon the sad reflex of his 
owm example. He and Marj’ Godwin, possibly moved by the 
specUtcIe, bound themselves legally as man and wife as soon as 
Harriets suicide prepared the way; previously they had been 
content with a mutual ** pledge to be true to one anotlier while 
life lasted/^ Query—had he entered into the same pledge with 
Harriett before ? Byron, however, not only cast off Claire but 
hardened his heart against her last appeal on behalf of their 
child. Tbe case of the GuiedoU against him was even darker, 
as Claire was in a great degree an adventuress and as Byron's 
desertion of her was only the* recoil of her own theories. But 
although Tom Moore has rose-dyed the Guiccioli intrigue most 


* Tbe couples really lived apart but were credited with the reverse 
arrangement. 

t She is said (see Rossetti’s Memoir of Shelley) to have lived with the 
notion constantly before her eyM and executed it io November or December 
1816. # ' 4 
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de^ty 'Of zl\, its coarse selfishness on Byron's part is undeniable* 
She was the girl-bride of another man far her senior, not long 
out of what in England is called the honeymoon^ when Byron en¬ 
countered her and sqon opened all his battery of fascination on her. 
Italian domestic morals allowed a wide latitude to a wife while 
under her husband's roof. The theory was that what went on 
there w^as no one's concern but his* But if she fled thence with 
a paramour, the scandal was at once flagrant and the world 
became a party to it and fi:tcd its own social stigma on the lady. 
That step Byron induced Teresa Guiccioli after long repugnance 
on her part to takp. For his sake she took it, and bore the 
brand of turpitude for him. That she was sincerely and deeply 
attached to him, is as plain as that his passion for her was passing 
and superficial. He cooled towards her; and, when importunity 
turned to upbraiding, he put the Ionian sea between them. Mr. 
Hoppner wrote in the Athentzum^ May a 2nd, 1879,— 

[^y H—, who saw Lord Hyroo at Venice and also [saw] Madan\e« 
Guiccioli, assured me that she was convinced he went to Greece to gtx away 
from her, which 1 can well believe, at he had lived four years with her—three 
more than, according to his own account, it was in his nature to live with 
any womao. 

Her further fortunes were remarkable. She returned to her 
husband soon after Byron left Italy, she survived them both, and, 
late in her middle age, married the Marquis de Boissy of the 
Third Empire," who used to introduce her in Society as cidevant 
maitresse de Lord Byron, 

Byron plied womankind with unwearied pursuit and un¬ 
bridled capriciousness. Domestic and foreign, brilliant and coarse, 
high- and low-life specimens of the sex had been his toys by 
turns. Some he broke or spoilt, in some there was nothing to 
spoil, of all he was soon sated. The horrible heartlessness under 
the much-mocked name of love into which a man sinks under 
these stimulants, is what the popular legend of Don Juan, as 
distinct from the poem, moralizes upon. But Byron was not 
wholly heartless. His growing daughter Ada drew him; and I 
think he was eventually sincerely desirous of reconciliation with 
his wife, and all along of an heir male to his house and name. 
His repentance, however, came too late and bis death too soon; 
but no tale of married life, save that of Mary Stuart, has ever 
condensed so much Interest around it; an interest reflected from 
the mirror of his genius, ^uid therefore, it should seem, Uke that, 
undying. • • 
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Taken simply as a writer, wholly apart from wEiat *be was 
as a man, be must be pronounced the most baneful poet whom 
England has yet product. Not that bis works are one simple 
tissue of cynical licentiousness, or one complex tissue of that 
with morbid egoistic sentimentalism. If they were merely these, 
they would be, perhaps, more Satanic, but less noxious. The}* 
flash often great truths or half*truths on the reader, in the midst 
of ribald derision, and show a profound knowledge of one side 
of mostly feminine humanity—that *011 <which frailty blends with 
passion. His are the arrows of the Sun^god, but they come 
charged with pestilential virr/s, and propagate bane with all the 
force of brilliant genius. I have made what excuse of unhappy 
circumstances can be made—the worst of early training for any 
mind, but how far the worst for such a mind as his I—the consti¬ 
tution undermined by a persistent and violent struggle with phy¬ 
sical defect and embarrassment—the life cut short, by this mainly, 
exactly at the time when it seemed waking up to nobler motives 
and efforts. But in spite of all, human rcco^ knows with equal 
certainty no one instance of exceptionally grand powers devoted 
to exceptionally degraded ends. 

HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 
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WHAT WA& PEPLOORAPBY? 

What was peplography ? The question is one which has 
puzzled the curious for centuries^ and is, perhaps, likely to puzzle 
them to the end of time. 

That most voluminous of ancient writers, Marcus Varro, 
composed, after he had attained the good old age of fourscore 
years and four, a Biographical Dictionary, which surpassed in 
magnitude every previous work of its kind, for it consisted of no 
less than fifty^one—or, as some say, a hundred and one—volume^ 
and it contained the lives of seven hundred of the most cele*' 
brated men of antiquity. For so old a man« this would, in itself, 
have been a sufficiently remarkable exploit \ but it was rendered 
more remarkable by the &ct that the book was distinguished by 
a feature which had distinguished no proWous book, and, as far 
as we are aware, distinguished no subsequent book for several 
centuries. Pliny, in his Natural Histfir}*, says:—Iinaginum 
umorem Ragrasses quondam testes sunt * * * * et Marcus 
Varro, benignissimo invento, insertis voluminum morum fecun* 
ditati, non nominibus tan turn septingentorum illustrium, sed ot 
aliquo modo imaginibus: non passus intercidere hguras aut 
v.etustatem 2evi coutra homines valere, inventor muneris etiam diis 
invidiosi, quando immortalitatem non solum dedit, verum etiam 
in omnes terras misit, ut praTsentes esse ubique credi possent." 

Cicero merely makes a passing allusion to this discovery 
of Varro, whatever it may have been, under the title of '‘pep- 
lography." He says,—“ Peplographiam Varronis tibi probari, 
non moleste fero." What this peplography? Evidently it 
must have been something altogether novel, or* Pliny would 
hardly have described it as a discover)* worthy of the envy of 
the immortals. But mere representation of the features of Var- 
fo 8 celebrities, by means of painting or drawing, on the MSS. 
of his work would not have been anjlhing new. Moreover the 
statement that the representations were circulated all over the 
world —** in omnes terras misit —points plainly to the existence 
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of numerous copies, and the irresistible inierence is< that aome 
method of mecimoical reproduction must have been employed. 

Cicero’s strange term'' peplograpby/' again, a word expressly * 
coined-^whether by Cicero or by Varro himself, for the purpose of 
describing the invention, clearly implies that it*was something new« 
May it not also give a clue to its luturc ? Whatever that may 
have been, it is but reasonable to suppose tliat the word *^peplo- 
graphy"' bore some relation to it; that it was, in some sense, 
dee^ptive of the process, and not merely arbitrary. 

Now, the Peplos was the sacreJ robe of Pallas Athene, which 
is said to have borne, embroidered or painted on it, the names of 
the most celebrated wmiors; and M. Feoillet de Conche is of 
opinion that Cicero used the term ** par allusion au peplos d'Aris- 
tote, ou ce grand philosophe avail celebre les h^ros d' Homere," 
in short that he used it meUphorically only, following the exam* 
pie of Aristotle, who had thus named his work after the cele* 
brated robe of Pallas. 

A great variety of su^estions have been made on the subject. 
'T)ne of these is that the process was one of printing in colours 
on doth by means of sev'eral blocks. But, says de Copche, that 
would be nothing less than to attribute to the undents the art of 
engraving ** E» saillie," and of printing, which are modern inven* 
lions. 

Visconti, in tlie Discours prelimtHaire to his Jconograpliy, 
says unhesitatingly, that the portraits in Varro's book were simply 
painted on parchment, but this seems to me incompatible with 
Pliny’s description, for tlie reason already given. M. de Pan, oti 
the other hand, in his ** Recberches sur les Grecs,'^ expresses ati 
opinion that the process used was analogous to modem engraving, 
and De Munter holds the same view. M. Quatremere de Quincy 
considers that the impressions were on doth. According to the 
lastnamed authority, say de Conche: Varron avail tail graver ses 
portraits au cestre sur ivoire, et les avail fiut imprimer au moyen 
d'une pression mtonique." Raoul Rochette indhes to the same 
view, on the strength of Ckfiro*s expression. De Conche himself 
suggests ^^multiplicatiou pure et simple de silhouettes, de lin^a* 
ments trac& a I'aide d’un pondf, d'un patron d 4 coup 6 .’* Letronne 
fRevue des Deux Mondes^ 1837, pp. 657—058) indines to Vjs- 
conU's view, and maintains that Varro had a painting in miniature 
placed at the head of each of his biographies, and M. Gaston 
Boissier, in his Eittde sur Varron, adopts the same theory. But 
mere illustration of MSS. by hand was common enough before the 
time of Van^, so comson^ indeed, as to form the subject of a 
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book by Atticus, the fnend of Cicero, unfortunately lost j and 
it is inaedible that, if this was all he did, Pliny should hare 
written of Varro as Inventor muneris etiam diis invidiosi." 

Two possible methods suggest themselves. There is nothing 
in the des<^ption of* Pliny to indicate that the representations were 
coloured. They might have been impressions in wax, or some 
plastic material, upon cloth, from medallions, or they may have 
been rubbings from medallions on cloth, or vellum. 


e 


J. w. FURRELL. 
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[It has come about that now to many a Royal Society the 
creation of a world is regarded as little moi^ mysterious than the 
cooking of a dumpling.— Carlyle,] 

Somc» held as wise, 

Have sought, oh God! like Lucifer of old, 

To rob Thee of thy throne, and In Ay stead 
To seat a creature of their heated brain. 

^ They call it Law, and bending tow their heads, 

Adore that idol of daring folly 
As of eternal harmonies the sire, 

And in blindness of sclf-complaccncy 
Hope to enclose the great Infinities 
In finite Law! As when thy saint of old, 

In doubt, and sadness born of doubt, beheld 
Thy Child striving in vain to pour and fit 
The mighty deep into a little hole. 

Him thus thou taught’st how fruitle.ss and unwise 
To seek thy dread infinity to gird, 

And compass immeasurable spirit 
By man's short intellectual span, 

Which cannot guage e'en his own finite self. 

Themselves the>' cannot know ; yet in folly 
Would scan thee that art above Seraph’s ken ; 

Make diec a dream of erring phantasy, 

Non-existent save in man’s fevered brain ; 

And on thy throne, high above the highest, 

Whence !n power inefiablc, and love 
Beyond measure, and wisdom without end, 

Thou guid'st with wondrous harmony thy worlds. 

Fain would place that Law; and with that blind force 
Reft of iotelligence and love they would 
Solve the awfiil mysteries of life and death. 
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Shed then, O God I thy beams upon their night 
Of mental arrogance. Oh ! help them see 
That Thou, O Ix»ve! art law, the highest law, 

Of those great m^'steries that gird us round ; 

That 'tis from thy love and mercy this All 
Derives its blessed harmonies ; that thou, 

O God, art this world’s beauty and her Light! 

The pure and lovely hues of morn, which strike 
Us dumb with wonder by their loveliness, 

And fill our minds with holy thoughts and hopes, 

And feed our souls with Light, are caught from Thee! 
And when at eventide we sit and dream 
By solitary seas and tuue our hearts 
To beat in unison with their music, 

And though alone yet feel we are uot so, 

Conscious of a Presence unseen but felt 
That seems to raise us upwards, Thou, O God, 

Art him wc thus perceive! Thy being runs 
Through all the world and nnakes her beautiful. 
Without thy presence, Lord, the world so fair 
Were dark and meaningless ; and Life, fair Life, 

Black mockCl^^ Grim, deathlike ugliness 
Then would frown where beauty smilcth now, 

If in our blindness we perceived thee not 
In these thy works of glor>' here \ 


P. D. B. 
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Except for brief occasional intimations as to where the next 
Congress will meet, we hear very little of the doings of what 
professes to be a great national movement. A statement was 
recently published giving an account of the work done by its 
“Indian Agency” in London,—that is, by Mr. William EMgby 
and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. This statement represents a satis* 
factory amount of effort made in England by the Agents of the 
Congress. It must also represent some corresponding work done 
- 4 n India. More recently. Sir Richard Temple is said to have declar¬ 
ed his adhesion to the movement; this also w'as in England. 
But well-wishers of the Congress—among whom I am glad to 
include myself—cannot help asking whether its local representa¬ 
tives and the people of India generally have done any thing 
since the last great meeting in December 1888 to justify the sym¬ 
pathy and support of the outside public. Have they done any¬ 
thing to establish their claim to be a national party, a body in 
direct and assured sympathy with the great mass of the people, 
or'even with the educated portion of that mass ? I do not say 
that nothing has been, done ; but as a unit of the public 1 am 
entitled to say that the recent doings of the Congress men have 
not been so widely made known as they ought to be. Opponents 
and friends are equally in the dark as to what is going on, and 
there seems to be a disposition to believe that the movement is 
not of that importance and power which a year ago it was 
dedared to be. But for an occasional paragraph 'in the news¬ 
papers most people would &ncy the Congress is non-existent. 
For a movement that professes so much, that has aroused so much 
opposition, t hat has triumphed over so many obstacles, and that 
has commanded so much interest and sympathy, it is not well 
that so much secrecy or silence should be observed. There is 
more resemblance in*its actions to the fitful flashes of an expir¬ 
ing light, than to the bright steady flame of a living fire. 

Thinking over these things, it might naturally occur to one 
u> ask,—What Ve the esal^tials required for the success of a move- 
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meet like the Congress ? What are the elements which together 
give strength and influence to a political association and ensure 
its ultimate success f We have all heard of political movements 
in England; of the Corn-Law Agitation, the Temperance move¬ 
ment, and the Honfc Rule party,—to mention only the most 
familiar instances. One of these, having done its work and 
gained .its ends, lias passed into histor)'. The Temperance 
and Home Rule agitations still continue. They have had alter¬ 
nations of victory and defeat i yet a large and increasing number 
of persons have no doubt of their final triumph. At any rate 
they are genuine movements. They are national in the best 
sense. They have Id be reckoned with. In the preparation of 
budgets and of policies, statesmen have to consider how. these 
important interests will be affected. It may not then be ivithout 
profit if we look at them closely, and try to discover to what 
they owe their $ucces.s and their importance, and how far 
the Congress movement resembles them and adopts their 
methods. 

First of all, a great national movement must have a motive.** 
There must be some distinct, definite, and appreciable object; 
one that is intelligible not only to the leaders of the movement, but 
also, wholly or in part, to the common understanding. The* 
Temperance party have in view the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, or at least, of the extravagant drinking customs of the 
day. The Home Rulers ask for an Irish parliament to manage 
Irish affairs. Now, the great mass of Britons understand very 
fairly what these objects mean. They may have different opinions 
as to the wisdom of these objects. They may question their 
tendencies or their chances of success. But the objects themselves ' 
are plain and intelligible; they are easily discussed; and opinions 
are formed, one way or the other, according to the way in which 
the hets are studied. 

But a mere motive is not sufficient. It is by no means 
enough to have a motive of some kind. The motive must spring 
from a deep.and settled conviction. It is not necessary that all 
the supporters of a great movement should have deep-seated con¬ 
victions of the excellence of their cause. Many men are moved by 
prejudices, many by self-interest, many by caprice or other circum¬ 
stances. But if the leaders and a large proportion of the followers 
have not these strong convictions, a great national movement cannot 
succeed or endure. It cannot, indeed, be called a great national 
movement. Many men, to w^hom politics were a hopeless puszle, 
must have fought and died in the Aniencan War of j^ependencc. 
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Cromwell must have had a host of adherents who-only knew 
that Charles 1. was a bad king. Yet most of the men wh^o helped 
to win these daring triumphs must have felt that they were fight¬ 
ing for their birthright of liberty. They must have felt that there 
was a great issue at stake, and that their'leaders were striving 
to attain some great end. They were not fighting for a shadow 
or a baseless dream, but for something that they were deeply 
cwivinced necessaiy, ^vas right, and conducive to their 
national and individual welfare. This' \\'as the secret of both 
their sacrifices and their triumphs. 

“ One person with a belief,” sjiys Mill, " is a social power 
equal to ninety-nine who have only interests.” “A mob," says 
Landor, “ is not worth a man.’ Tliese are only ways of express¬ 
ing the obvious truth that there can be no successful or permanent 
influence unless there is strong coimction. 

Then, this motive or object must be popular. It must win 
the national sympathy. There must be something even in the 
expression of it that will catch the public ear. It will not be 
‘found enough H) appeal to the intelligence only of men by placing 
logical propositions, however sound, before them; their interests 
also must be touched. The philosopher may deplore that men 
are governed by interest more than by logic, but the statesman 
must accept the situation in which lie finds himself. A practical 
age like ours is comparatively deaf to mere sentiment. It will 
give no attention to the most fescinating theoiy, unless it can be 
conclusively shown tliat some personal advantage will follow from 
its realiaation. Especially is this so in politics, where the welfere 
of so many persons is involved, where success is so uncertain, and 
where failure is attended with so much calamity. No political 
theory has tlie chance of a hearing unless it is based on reliable 
facts, and offers substantial benefits. 

Therefore, the object or objects of a great national move¬ 
ment must be practical. The)' must be capable of realization, and 
there must be a resolute will to realize them. It must be shown 
in the clearest manner tliat the attainment of these ends is worth 
striving for, and that they will not be attained except with much 
striving. Not only must the advantages of the reform asked for 
be yery plainly described, but the disadvantages of existing con- 
ditions must bo pointed out with equal plainness. Temperance 
reformers make strong and telling points by the use of facts and 
figures. Their orators describe in graphic language the social desola¬ 
tion caused by the immoderate use of alcohol Their statisticians 
publish “ drink bills " sho'^Qg how much money is quS'Spont and 
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wasted.. Home Rulersi on theb part, make effective watchwords 
of the Castle" and Mitchelstown, and the cost of a military 
occupation of Ireland. 

If we now consider the Congress movement^ what, we may ask, 
is Us motive ? What are the ends it seeks to attain t The enemies 
of the movement say that it airhs at the overthrow of British rule in 
India. ^ But that is not only obviously untrue ; it is ridiculous. 
Others assert that the claim is for Home Rule,*' an Indian Par* 
liament. But Congress advocates deny this strongly. However, 
the question remains, what /s the object of the Congress ? It is 
stated, some say, in the resolutions passed at the annual meetings of 
that body. But this b—1 say it with much hesitation and in all 
due humility—an unsatisbetory answer. Temperance, Repeal of 
the Corn-Laws, Home Rule, Woman Suffrage, Disestablishment, 
even Social Reform (to some extent)—these are all intelligible 
phrases signifying some intelligible policy. The Congress party 
have—so far as 1 am aware—nothing equally intelligible; nothing 
that the mass of men can easily grasp at. There is no watch¬ 
word or ^'cry" that they can use, no flag round which they call’ 
rally. A great national movement must have something of this 
kind. The great mass of men cannot examine Resolutions,^ and 
practical men have no time to >vait till these are lectured upon. 
The cry of Political Refom is hardly a taking one, if only 
on account of its vagueness and barrenness. The Resolutions '* 
deal with too many subjects; the energy^ of the reformers is 
distributed over too wide a surface, and loses by the distribution. 
It would be foolish to assert that our reformers have no set object 
in view. Why is that object not briefly, simply, and clearly ex¬ 
pressed 7 

A great national movement must also have a plan of < action 
and accredited representatives. Some persons must be the re¬ 
sponsible and authorized Agents of it. The movement must 
either be under the sole direction and control of one master¬ 
spirit who enjoys the absolute confidence of hb followers; or, 
it must be guided by the decisions of some central body which 
friends and enemies will alike recognize as the chief responsible 
authority. The Irish agitation is led, as all the world knows, by 
Mr. Parnell. He is the active embodiment of the principle of 
'Home Rule/ Temperance reformers have grouped together 
into sects and societies with their responsible officers, but all with 
one purpose in view. The Congress^ wc may be told, has iu 
General Secretaries ; but what are they secretaries to, and how 
fer are they authorized to represei^t the Congress ? The Coa- 
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grass has no ** local habitation/" no constitution, no oiganization 
of any petmanant kind Even its name is ambiguous. A gre^t 
meeting is held once a year, and to this, or to the assembly itself, 
the term Congress is applied. But when this meeting or assembly 
is, broken up and dispersed, )Miere is the* Congress ? What 
work does it do until its next meeting ? How much effort does 
it make towards educating the country in its ]>riucjple3 1 Are 
the " General Secretaries ** the responsible heads of the move¬ 
ment, and are their statements authoritntive ? If not, it must be 
the Congress alone that can give any decision wliich may be called 
authoritative, and for that we must wait till it meets again 
which seems unreasonable. I hardly think *it necessary to ex¬ 
plain here that nothing I have said in this connection is intend¬ 
ed to reflect on either of the gentlemen who bear the name of 
''General Secretaries." All who love India must admire them 
and be proud of them. But all may be allowed to wish that 
their position us officials of the Congress should be clearly 
dediied. 

It appears to me that a good working constitution, a care¬ 
fully constructed organisation, is one of the first needs of the 
Congress. 'Representatives and Agents throughout India, all 
carrying out some settled programme, are essentials to the pro¬ 
gress of the movement. Something is wanted in this country, 
only on a much larger and more elaborate scale, like the “ Indian 
Agency of the Congress in London. 

It is a matter of the very smallest significance that the 
representatives of the Congress may be abused and caricatured 
on account of tbeit views. Ridiaile and adversity kill only 
when that on which they are directed is insincere, trivial, and 
infirm. A great national movement will have in it a vitality that 
all the shafts of ridicule ajid opposition fail to destroy; and its 
truest representatives will bQ worthy of the movement. What 
great cause but has bad this ordeal to undergo ? What great 
name but has had to bear the sneers of the frivolous and the 
taunts of the vulgar ? This is a point scarcely worth labouring. 
The Congress has been ridiculed and misrepresented; it speaks 
well for its future that there is yet no sign of surrender. And 
nothing, in my opinion, was more graceful, nothing more honour¬ 
able to the l^t meeting ^an the storm of cheers which greeted 
Mr. Hume’s appearance A its deliberations. It is in no sense of 
disparagement to the other leaders that everybody admits Mr. 
Hume's unquestionable ctfiim to the special and enthusiastic 
regard of all wlm believea Congress ; and the vulgar insults 
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to which he is constanfly • subjected in certain sections of the 
])ublic press constitute and will remain his highest praise, as well 
as his strongest claims to the gratitude of those for whom he 
so unselfishly labours. 

A great national movement must also have its literature. The 
Congress has indeed published a number of speeches and pam* 
phlets, but these are not altogether sufficient. The doctrines of the 
Congress must be published by the Congress and under its 
authority. It is impossible to/orm any conclusion on its teachings 
if these teachings may afterwards be disowmed and repudiated, 
or even if tlie Congress declines to e.Npre88 any opinion on them 
when called upon to* do so. But the advantages of a widely dis* 
tributed literature are too plain to require any detailed enumera- 
tion. The literature of a great national movement has not only 
a historical but also an educational value. By it the uninformed 
are in struct ed^ the wavering convinced, and the weak uplield- 
It is necessary to remove misapprehensions and to refute 
calumnies. Such a literature cannot be too widely spread. It will 
be adapted to the needs of all classes. There will be logic for th^ 
reasoner, political philosophy and history for the statesman, bets 
for the practical man, eloquence; poetry, and allegory for the sen* 
timental and the unlearned. A single fact will need to be exhi* 
bited inHwenty different ways to suit as many classes of intellects. 
The same conclusion must be shown to follow from more than 
one train of reasoning. Perpetual repetition may be wearisome 
to the man of taste; but agitators and reformers cannot fail to 
take advantage of its undoubted utility.. 

The importance of a widely .distributed Congress literature 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Speeches have a limited 
influence, and much of their force depends on the circumstances 
under which they are spoken. The support of independent news* 
papers cannot be relied upon, and the Congress has no journal or 
magazine of its own. Surely something might be done in the way 
6f beely distributing short and simple tracts explaining the prin* 
ciples of the movement, and bringing them home to the hearts 
and minds of the people. 

But it is time to have done. A final word is necessary in 
order to disclaim antipathy to the Congress movement* It ap¬ 
pears to me that much of the prevailing errors regarding the 
Congress may be removed if more were known about it. It has 

. * It was not JoDg ago that Mr. Hume badactoallf to declare that be bad 
1)0 pr^dices against the English National A^hem I ^ 
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at present an appearance of superficiality^ of want of depth* 
Excitement and enthusiasm seem to be mistaken for a .well- 
reasoned conviction, and the enthusiasm is only occasional ; or, 
more strictly, it breaks out once a year at the annual meetings. 
It is one thing to say that the Congress has* no defined motive, 
and another that this motive is not sufficiently concise and clear; 
one thing to say it has no settled Plan of Campaign or represen¬ 
tatives, and another that its proceedings are little known, its 
agents tew, and their responsibility undefined ; one thing to say it 
has no literature, and another that this literature is inadequate, 
irresponsible, and but little known to the public. A great national 
movement is always before the public eye. In season and out of 
season its cause is advocated with unabating persistence. Why 
should not the Congress be made in every way great and national ? 
It is a great thing that so large and brilliant an assemblage 
should annually be brought together to discuss matters concerning 
the welfare of the country. Why should it not be made available 
for some well«defined and useful purpose ? 
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SCENES AND SIQBTS IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

(From an old notebook.) 

Janitary, ap/A.—Left for Kot-Chandpur, twenty miles west 
by north of Jessor. A good road, for three miles, runs up to 
Sajalpur, old Chand Klian’s settlement. Some fifty years ago, 
when the robbing trade was at its height, and'Bissonath Babu, 
the great robber chief, kept several gangs of dakaits and river 
pirates in his service, there lived a well-to-do merchant in this 
village. On an occasion he had to bring home some ten thou¬ 
sand rupees in hard bright silver, of which the dakaits got the 
scent. They came in a large gang one dark night, and surround- 
ed the house leaving no chance of escape to its inmates. 
Well kno\ving that either the application of a lighted torch to his 
body, or his immersion in a caldron of burning oil, would be 
resorted to for compelling him to tell the whereabouts of the 
treasures, the merchant hit upon the plan of taking them up to his 
terrace, whence crying out to the dakaits “ here have the money,” 
he flung the rupees so scattered over the compound of his house 
as to make it impossible to pick them up one by one for men in a 
haste to make themselves scarce. The dodge well answered its 
purpose, and the dakaits went back disappointed in their hopes of 
a rich plunder. The scene of this stor)' was pointed out to us a 
little way from the road on our left. 

Beyond Sajalpur, there is no made-road, but village-paths and 
cart-tracks, which disappear when the crop is on the ground. In 
the Mofasil, a great prestige attaches to a palki or carriage, which 
procures you a low salam from every humble rustic on the way— 
so enured are they to respect a man conditioned above pedestri- 
anism. 

The morning was beautiful, the air cool and sweet, and the 
various birds were singing around us. Our journey carried qs 
through those parts of North Jessor, where the axe and the plough 
have lieen at work for centuries, reducing their inhospitable jungles 
and forests and producing a change in their appearance. ' We 
passed for miles without finding a single patch ol jungle. Every 
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bigah was under cultivation, and the land was rich in ve^tation 
of great variety. The banian and the pipul—the great features 
of the landscape—here grow spontaneou^y. The mango and jack 
are planted all over the coimtry. But the tree most abundant is 
the graceful date. Made a little rest at Kastftbhauga, a half>way 
village on the Bhairav. 

By noon, we arri\'ed at Kot-Cliandpur, uur destination, where 
in a comfortable bungalow we settled ourselves to spend many 
busy months. The prefix Kot signifies a killa or citadel, under 
which name some kind of fortifications must have existed at one 
time, but of which every vestige has now disappeared. Cliandpur 
stands upon the Kabadak, which up here flows with a most feeble 
current caused by a heivy.dam severing its connection with'the 
Matabhanga, and protecting the fields of an indigo plantation from 
the inundating floods of that river. The stream liath become 
stagnant also from the growth of aquatic plants in its bed. But, 
after ell, the water is clear en'ouglt, and drinkable after proper 
filtration. Tlie soil here is more derated and drier than in the 
southern quarters. The spring is the season for residence. 

There is a smalt village, with a tew permanent dwellers. But 
properly Chandpur is a seat of industry, and a sugar aurung, or 
mar t, which, lying moribund for half the year, again comes to 
-4ife with the animation and bustle of a flourishing town, in the 
wld and summer months. The place then teems with a popu¬ 
lation of manufacturers, dealers, and labourers, who number by 
several thousands, and come from Santipur, Nadiya, Krishnagar, 
and Daulatganj. The Dhobah Company then work their mills 
here. Raw material for the Cossipur mills is purcltased in con¬ 
siderable quantities. The Khacas come to buy in a large caravan 
from Murshedabad. No less tlian two hundred thousand maunds 
of sugar are produced in and about Chandpur. 

i^imanpur, demarcated by a nallah from Chandpur, and 
lying to its south, is a large rural village, inhabited chiefly by 
males or boatman, and ka/uxrs or bearers. The tw'o, to compare 
email things with great, exist, like Manchester and Liverpool, the 
manufacturer and the carrier, side by side. 

Baza-Bamanda,.half a mile east of Chandpur, is a petty place, 
on the open fields. On the tallest date tree here, we counted forty 
cuts, synonymous with forty years. Taking more seven years, when 
the first cut is made, the age of the veteran is dose upon fifty 
years. It may yft keep up its head for many j’ears, but cannot 
stand more than two or three cuts, be the cutter ever so great an 
expert, who ca^ot avoid UK^iog its sap when the diameter of its 
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neck is reduced to six inches. The date is a 6rm>rooted, strong- 
gbred tree that weathers out a storm laying low a proud banian. 
If let alone, it will witness three to four generations. But 
being incised every year to give so many pounds of saccharine 
exudation—the cuts* being made for three consecutive days, fol¬ 
lowed by three days of rest—it dies before its time, and is felled 
doum to make room for a new scion. The date tree is the pagoda 
tret of the jessorean—his estate, credit, and resources. The 
trunk forms the back-bone ol^ his thatch—the branches and leaves 
his store of fuel. The poorest rayat has u few trees about his 
hut. In Baza Baraanda we had the pleasure of bagging our first 
game—a pigeon picking up grain, perhaps for its,young, and hop¬ 
ing to get back to them which was never to come. But how 
soon it paineil us to have caused the death of the poor harmless 
bird from mere wanton sport—for a fidse excitement that has not 
a shadow of justification. 

I'wo miles further east, Bamanda is a much larger village, in 
the centre of which is a lofty ornamental tamarind tree from 
which we once brought dowm a large white crane by a shot. THfe 
glrat-scene at the tank is picturesque with groups of females 
carrying water-pots. But the object which interested us most 
was a poor idiot Musalman boy. He was about ten or twelve 
years old, of color verging on African black, with rather a plunif^ 
than a fiimished appearance in his condition. But his small round 
head and the thoughtless gaze of his goggle eyes—a monkey lias 
more intelligent eyes—proclaimed him a lackbrain. Incapable 
of articulation, he told “ the tale of an idiot, full of sound and 
fur)', signifying nothing.” The misery of his malformed sen- 
sorium was aggrava-ted by inert feet that tethered him to one 
particular spot. Dr. Holloivay vr.is then newly advertizing his 
patent ointment, of which many a pot was tried on his nether 
limbs to restore their function, but without any effect. The poor 
boy had no lather, mother, brother, or sister—he lived under the 
roof of his uncle, cared by his granny. Time made our lace familiar 
to him. He received us at times with an expressive countenance—it 
was the only proof of a flash in his intellect. One goo<l that our 
attention did him was to excite the sympathy of the village in 
his favor. The women about him began to feel a motherly care. 

Four miles from Bamanda is KuIIagacha. To the Biswas, 
a Musalman family of this place, we owe many a fresh-laid egg 
and curried fowl from their poultry. 

Our next entry is about a man called Baladh Panehanana. 
Tall by over si.Y feet, nature has u]x>n his^tossal figure a 
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corresponding large flattened face cast in the Mongoliaa type^ and 
Which is remarkable for a pair of goatish oblique eyes. His clotted 
hair hang down to his shoulders, and thick mustaches are turned 
tip to the ears. With this singular appearance, he alfects to be 
a personification, and has assumed the nom de gturre of the 
BulULord. A Brahman of Krishnagar, Baladh Pan chan ana is 
a ventriloquist, who uses his .vocal powers to make his living. 
In his round from town to town, lie arrived at Chandpur, where 
every one in the act of making mopey cured little to spare him 
a rupee. He made a very successful exhibition of his art, but 
we liked most the variety of his soliloquizing crow, alarming 
crow, and fighting crow; his bark from a puppy to a bull-dog; and 
his wrangling pandits of Nadiya. 

The Harbola, or man of many voices, was followed in a 
few days by the Bahurupi, or the man of many disguises. From 
a Sahib, whose airs and tall talk he had closely studietl, to the 
man lying murdered on the highway with open guts, he went 
through a series of interesting disguises from day to day, throw. 
*ing Proteus into the shade. 

From experience we fully appreciated the truth of God 
made the country, man made the town.*' Life in the MoCasil, or 
interior, may not be cou/our^e^rosc —it may not be variegated 
more than by the aisual appearance of a ventriloquist and mas¬ 
querader—of a Baiji (lUinciug-girl)^ or Bajikar (juggler). But 
with a bit of enthusiasm for Nature, the days may pass in useful 
occupation and,serene enjoyments. First of all, there is “the 
breezj* call of incense-breathing mom/' with dayels, bulbuls, and 
yellow birds waking up a chorus of “ wood-notes wild" abng 
your path, when a little pedestrianism is a luxurj-. The day is 
past in work keeping off your thoughts from straying beyond 
your surroundings. In the evening, the wind from “ the sweet 
south/' coming over beautiful fields and gardens, is most refresh¬ 
ing ; and there is neither damp nor chill to prevent your enjoying 
the moon or star-light in the open veranda. And all through 
the livelong night the hahukataka and papiya alteniately take u]) 
•their song, with the hoel intervening his carol everj’ now and 
then. In Jessor, the members of the fekthered tribe are as 
numerous as they are varied. UTic sky swarms with pigeons 
and hariyals; the bogs and lens with cranes and ducks; and 
the rivers with water-fowls. But the curse of Friar icon’s 
invention is thinning their number year by year—they are killed 
io hundreds for the sake of their soft furs and downs. We made 
up for the wait of floiver) by the introdtetion of the rose and 
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other platits.- But the great desideratum is the mango, which is 
all “ worm-e^n in the bud.” The Naib's garden at Sarupur 
became our Ravana's garden. Good jacks, however, some of 
them of rose-flavour, abound in Jessor. Strangely enough, the 
papya, a foreign impohation from the West Indies and Africa, is 
considered as a wild fruit. Nobody ate it, until we set the 
example. 

Towartls the middle of April we set out for Vadua Jamjami, 
on the north-western borders ff the district. Passed by Dakaita- 
lala, a lone banian tree, in the midst of extensive fields, which 
in past j’ears was an object of dread to way-farers. The done 
up pedestrian, choosid^ to rest in the tempting shade of this tree 
from the burning noonday sun, was fallen upon by dakaits who 
lay here in ambush. An empty pocket was no security—the 
remorseless Indian desperadoes were not used to the words “ stand 
and deliver; ” they killed first, and then searched the pockets— 
finding on one occasion only a single pice upon the person of a 
victim. Many poor fellows thus never returned to the bosom of 
their families—their bodies being never discovered, though every* 
bush, well, and tank near the scene of murder was explored. 
“ Crime,” says Mill, “ increased under the English Government, 
not only to a degree, of which there seems to have been no 
example under the native governments of India, but to a 
degree surpassing what was never witnessed in any country in 
which law and government could with any degree of propriety 
be said to exist.” Robbery, rape, and murder were so greatly 
prevalent, that “ volumes might be filled with their accounts, 
every line of which would make the blood run cold with 
horror." The agents of the police were of little service for 
enquiry ; they often confederated with the robbers, and commit¬ 
ted the most bare.&ced outrages. One of the Judges of those 
days remarked “ that no civflized country ever had so bad a 
police.” 

Halted to breakfast at Mahpiudjama, a half-way village in¬ 
habited by.'a few gentle folks. “In Bengal,” says . 4 bul Fazil, 
“ houses are chiefly made of bamboos, some of which however will 
cost five thousand rupees and upwards, and are of a very long 
duration." Our rest-house at Mahmudjama approached to one 
such; it was a neat ornamented cottage, built upon a mud plinth, 
with walls of nicely cut bamboo sticks and mats of excellent tex¬ 
ture, costing nearly a thousand rupees to the owner. 

The journey from Mahmudjama was without much resolt. 
Boidanga and Gflapol look on each (^tber from t^ two banks 
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of the Chitra in a pleasing landscape. They are ttvo .peaceful 
villages on the confines of the date-soil proper, comprised between 
the Betna and Chitra. The scenery then changes. Instead of 
rich wooded tracts interspersed with villages, the eye now takes 
in the prospect only of vast dreary bare plains, terminating for 
away at the Harinakura Bil, the great haunt of wild buf&loes and 
the favourite scene of sportsmanship in jessor. There was no¬ 
thing in the route to demand notice, unless it were a herd of 
grazing buf&loes that belonged to at} indigo factory'. The strange 
hum and haw of the bearers made them all look up with a vicious 
stare at the palki. Our position was likely to become ticklish 
from their well-known excitability and pfoneness to mischief. 
But the herdsmen took care to get them off from the palki. 

By dusk, we arrived at Vadua Jamjami, which is pleasantly 
situated in an open tract, upon the Kumar. But after the exagger¬ 
ated accounts, the petty bazar, containing not even a dozen shops, 
and out of which one belonged to a Cyprian, quite disappointed 
us. One of these uninviting hovels was let for our accommoda¬ 
tion, with the choice of passing the night in the palki. 

The Kumar is a lovely, laughing stream alter a series of 
stagnant weedy ditches, delighting the eye by tranquil inspiring 
scenery along its banks. Each side has its peculiar attraction—the 
left being rich with luxuriant woods, while the open plains on the 
right allow a wide circuit of sunny country to be taken in at one 
view. The clearness of the atmosphere renders far off objects 
discernible. Alumdanga, with its considerable bazar, is visible 
three miles off. On a bend up the river, reposes Gosain-Durgapur, 
a lovely peaceful tow'n, remarkable for a handsome Thakurbari 
and Rasmancha, which belong to a family of Gosains professing 
the doctrines of Chaitanya, who probably went through this part 
of Bengal with his peripatetic preachings. No place in Jessor 
is so inviting by its agreeable situation as Gosain-Durgapur, look¬ 
ing out on the sparkling Kumar, embosomed in rich sylvan 
scenery. 

On return from our wild goose chase, we heard the cry after 
real game having turned up on the way. It was a tiger which 
had become formidable to the people of Sarupur, a village four 
miles down the river from Chandpur. The Magistrate of the 
district arrived for its destruction. We saw him proceed on 
horseback with a large train in search of the beast It was 
sighted crouching in a small bush. The bold Nimrod dismounted, 
approached the animal wbiqli lay quietly gazing at his doings, 
dropped on hif knee witbp a few paces, and coolly taking his 
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aim bulletted the monster. With a growl and roar it made its 
spring, but overleapl the mark, when a second bullet laid it rolling 
in the dust. Now and then a tiger makes its ap]>earance in the 
neighbourhood of Chandpur. The first instance tlut came to our 
knowledge was abo*ut one that carried off goats for two or three 
nights, and then was heard of no more. The next one was a 
small leopard that skulked below the arch of the causeway on the 
eastern skirts of the bazar. On' being chased, it hid itself be¬ 
neath a barn. Followed up here, it ran up to the top of a high 
tree, whence a shot brought it down to the givund with a liwivy 
thump. But the most (Lmgerous fellow was a man-eater that 
lurked in the jungles'about Baluar, and committed depredations 
for four months without j)eopIe being able to come at him. In 
broad day it killed a Brahman boy gnizing his cow, whom how¬ 
ever it did not carry away. 

By June the exo<Uis begins, leaving the bazar in a deadlock. 
The mill)' monllis are an extremely dreary time, wlien a silver 
lining ** in the clouds is seldom seen. The fields are more or less 
under water. Hardly a trace remains of the road tracks, and 
life out-of-doors is absolutely out of the question. The birds 
become tongue-tied. The frogs now hold their carnivah On the 
20th June, we left for Calaitta. Before it was light in the morn¬ 
ing, the loud screams of a female coming from the ghat made us 
anxious to know the cause. In a few minutes we learnt that a 
young woman, who had come alone to fetch water from the river, 
had been attacked and severely bitten by a rabid jackall. She 
died of acute hydrophobia in a couple of days, yelling like a 
jackall in her last moments. 

Our homeward journey was pursued up the Kabadak. The 
rains make no dilference in the volume or velocity of its stream. 
There were too many bends in its course that made the voyage 
much longer than we had counted upon; and there was little in 
the scenery of the banks to make it pleas^int. Some fine points 
of view were presented, but they were of rare occurrence. Only 
a few miles up, Moispur, a town of comparative antiquity, and 
where the Betua has branched off from the Kabadak, was not 
reached until the second day. Properly, it is Mahispur, or where 
wild buffaloes originally haunted. It was not until the afternoon 
of the fourth iky that we arrived at Daulatganj, where the 
Kabadak has become severed from the Matablianga. Here we 
got into a palki, but out of that town one of the fields was under 
koee^eep M^ater, which obliged ^e bearers to wade with the 
palki on their heads. Towards evenjng we arrivq^ at Madhuvan, 
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an extensive roan^^o-gitrden planted by Raja Krishna Chandra Rai 
with tlie choicest trees ol' Lliat J'ruiL. Opposite to it was Kissen^ 
gauj, a ba^ar also founded b>% and named alleri the said Raja. 
Taking a boat at this place next mornings we sailed down the 
Matabhangu, rapid cheerful stream tliat gladdened the eye after 
many days. 

Landed at Sivnibashii where^ in his old age, Raja Krishna* 
chandra buried himself in the seclusion of retirement from public 
life. His memor}* is perpetuutcdi und^piety attested, by many a 
road, ghat, tank, ba>;ar, temple, and altar in his extensive Zamin* 
dari. But his gre^ttest uiiderUiking whs the founckition at Sivni* 
bashi, or the Abode of Siva, whicli, in \fomt of architectural 
grandeur and magnificence, was a just source of imtionat pride 
in Bengal, and fonned an epitome of Kusi or Benares both in 
name and fact The choice of the site, with tlie Ichamati on one 
side and the Churni on the other, is fully justified by the beautU 
ful prospect of its surroundings. Connecting the two streams, a 
broad canal, in the form of an armlet, and c;iile(f the Kankana, 

dug oil the remaining side of the romantic spot. On it was 
built an elegant mansion for the l^ija s residence. But the chief 
ornament of the place was a stately circle of one hundred and 
eight temples enclosing a spacious amphitheatre. There were 
laid out patches of flower-gardens, and iiluntations of trees 
especially consecrated to the use of religion. What with digging, 
building, and planting, the place allied forth an admiratidii that 
was popularised in the ballad 

Sivniffash/\ tuUlya Kasi, 

Dll fifty a uadi Kankana, 

Uhiinya Raghnnandava 

BuJ how dift'erent in our <tiy is the aspect of Sivnibashi, which 
from the river is observed to lie a silent and desolate ruin, thickly 
overgrown with woods and jungles from the depths of which 
peep out "the angular domes " of three pagodas. These, and a 
broken column or two, alone remain of the inimerous structures 
that a change in the course of the river has swept away; and 
Sivnibashi is now differently situated on a clifFerent side of the 
river from tHe Sivnibashi of Rennel on its north side. Making 
our way through the dense jungle, we arrived at a clear spot on 
which stood two pagodas with octagonal domes ending in a 
cone. They were the shrines of two emblems of Siva, the 
favourite god of the Raja. The Barn Siva, more than six feet 
high, with a bocl||a>t' polishtdjjblack marble, is the largest emblem 
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we haye ViXty where seen, and deserves to reign in the palac<^ 
of Viseswara at Benares. It is larger tlian the at 

Naudaram Sen's mandir in Calcutla. In close neighbourhood 
stands a tliird temple, dedicated to Rama, To (jut^lc Bishop 
Heber, it is '' a tower, siirmountwl b)' a pyraniicUil root, with a 
high cloister of pointed arches surrounding it externally to within 
ten feet of the springing of the vault. The cloister is also vaulteil, 
and a very handsome (Jothic arch, with an arabesque border, 
opening on the south sidg, shows within the sUitxJe of Rama, 
seated on a lotus, with a gilt but tarnished innbreUa over his 
head ; and his wife, the curth-boni Sila, beside him.” The image 
of Rama, in black inarble, and bigger than lifc-si/.c, exhibits one 
of the best instances of the Hindu chisel. But it is to be re¬ 


marked, that even if the work were more ably executed, still 
it would have been far from a figure of artistic excellence. The 
skill of the Hindu artist has never ap))roached to the truth of 
nature, or exhibited an ethereality of conception. There is never 
any expression in his statues—he am not make the marble alive. 
The date ol the temple, i7(>4, is rciid in an inscription over the 
door. 

From Sivnibashi we voyaged down the Cluirni, a river nearly 
half as broad iis our HugliH. On its eastern bank lie those cx* 
tensive pasture lands, where dwell the notorious Goro-Gowalas, 
a strong body of peasantry* who principally cultivate their thews 
and sinews, and train themselves up as hi/Ms for service under 
Zamindars and Planters. They are good hands in club-warfare, 
generally ending in a broken head or leg, or at most in the thrust 
of a sarki. Powder and shot thev have not the moral hardihood 
to face. The country hereabouts has a bad repute for robber)* 
and river-piracy. 

Haiiskhali,' on the right bank, is an iinportant grain market, 
witli a thick assemblage of straw-warehouses, and a considerable 
number of vessels moored beh^re it in the river. Next wc sailed 
by Aranghatla, noted for the s;tnctuary of Jugjilkisam, an image 
originally set up by a Mohanti, but afterwards endowed- by Raja 
Krishnachandra Rai witlr consider.iblc landed estates tor the 
perpetuation of its worship, and the maintenance of a religious 
asylum. The place is also remarkable fiir being the native 
village of IBabu Sliamacharn Sarkur, who is lineally descended 
from Kesava Bharati, the Gosain by whom Chaitanya was initiated 
in dandMsm. Bahu Shamacharatt Sark a r made the first ]*>ublic 
speech in Bengali, at the hall of the Hindu College, addressing his 
countrymen by the term Maddesiy/f uu expressijtoi for the novelty 
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of which it became his psuedotiym amongst our cpllegiate 
youngsters. He is now known as a ripe and real scholar.* 

A few miles * down the river is Kanaghat, which is so named 
from its having been the ghatij or lurking-place, of a great dakait, 
called Rana. The wealthy family of the Pa^ Chaudharis of this 
town was founded by Krishna Panti, who began life as a pan, or betel 
leaf seller >^'ith half a rupee in his pocket, and died u millionaire. 
The fortune left by him became the subject of litigation amongst 
the members Of a joint Hindu family, who did not get out of the 
wood till eighty lacs tone gone ! 

Haradliam and Anandtidhani, near the mouth of the Cliumi, 
became the abodes of two of the sons of'Kaja Krislinachandra 
Kai on his death. In Hanidham resided Sambhuchandra, the 
son bonr by his second wife who \v^ married under romantic 
circumstances. On an occasion. Raja Krislmachandra, in sailing 
down the Clutrni, observed a girl of great bcsiuty disporting in 
the waters at a ghat near K^inaghat. On enquiry, he learnt that 
she was the daughter of a Brahman. Sending for him at once, 
the Raja proposed to marry the girl. The unlooked for smile of 
good fortune silenced all objections of the Brahman on the score 
of his high caste, and the Raja carried away the object of his 
*Move at first sight" as his second Rani. 

In 1847, three remarkable dwarfs, Musalmans, from a neigh* 
bouriug village, called on us onu morning at Jessor, exciting great 
^terest. Salaining courteously, tliey stood in a row exhibiting 
ipir diminutive persons. Barely above three feet, they were all 
e same stature, but not of the same age. The oldest, \>ith a 
fe^gray hairs, was about sixty : the other two were between 
forty and fifty. Dwarf hood was herediUir)' in their family for 
three generations—it being pcrpcliuited by their mak ing dwarf 
wives. The little men were dressed neatly, and traned to g odA-.. 
manners—their minds too were tinctured wifli^nitUe 
we has shut them out with small bands and feet froxd* 

It ill great strife of the world, but she lias made up byH 
.nee of brains in their full-formed or rather abnonnaJ 
^ere they in ' England, holiday fool there but 

wduld'^e'a piece of silver 4 lH»*^ 5 ^ouId a msonster make a 
man; any strange I)east theA ^makes a man : when they will not 
give a doit to relieve a iame^|ggar, they will lay out ten to see 
a dead Indian." 


: ^ Ht koQ«s Sanicrit, Arabic, rersian, English. He if^the author of 
4 ^ Vfiivasta Dof^ta, andt&e Tagure Lectures on Mabomedan Law. 
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l^ia'Tdi' wtedii ri*r-*jiRnii^B-'ial 'pew. ■.' 

^ NijtlaQw{i^;.MthpQAr»,si‘t>»efre ndtw &ord».Pf i«|K>r> 
^ ^i^ side of tbe only tlmsM^roadto.Cecca. iiim- 
U> RaHkhail. It «* at^t tbe^MdiaQiiv of tb* nint,^ 
^ ^ray lay acn^ enaerbire ^addy iekb*. «hicb n ip riUPtf^tb e 
tdboaiM dee^ption m tUiO-AhtAraKi Moot tW-rivoa iOf 
9angal%aff« their banlfs caUivated w^h nee, of iriudi cbero'^pse 
a'jnri^iy of ipMites. Iltp soil t^i»fetileie-tod>eplaoN,that 
firing gcalti of rice will ysS^ a measure of taro or tbroe .-seers. 
S&ise It^ vnU produce thrw props- & « year. ■ V<p»tl|wii » 
&»'iil'i^stieoiely quick, that Ai^ietib isitivrbes the pteots of 
^ g4^ a^bte it,-'to ^)Bt the ear itfMsw imaMrsed. *Man of 

that’ a Me stalk wQ^lpen sMM id«iK 
jM&n Jr. iT^ this, we ibaa%aiii-4|iMig «W ^ aUr 

r 1wih. of the fields, the sCafiu-oC paddfy oa fiUter^amd 
five io six Aet.Mjherthaftoarpalkiaii Ae sbend* 
SE^ t^ %e«««s. in the basby soece, We feared to 4ouse a 


lljtfPitli is skaated 1900 ^ {^laKsnc^ a naase 
tt^:tebexiiew fonnation. This ft nsBomhoM! 
^^Tby ttijr Mfea Bvfog now., Woaien l^fos 
tblhlness of thsfe'lfesoiw aDdbeaiity---they ase '^MiM 
imtcA tfttUr in tMr can^ut^m 6(m Imag m a wa 
^,/fffea abdPndM^ the s&ea^'seUs so cbe) 
kit <X ta^Sk thW^^pnd ate ooly the. 

hath beehim if^ottrat town^ 

.&k in oar day t;-j»^kWiwall 1 










iKf‘Attfotion wu^ow tdted to the ihrsSIf' 
iniditn^ beciKRe piMQ’toal}...t3ttt a great bumcane was 
- Bt' Boon on t^.tbird dBjr^ tbeickni^ \(erc ao low as 
1^0^'orer the tops of trees, tW rumbling 
incessant batteries.- The n^ns poured in torrents. Bl^ 
^ a io ' wrt West „with tremendous violence. Hia pfospect was 
dbseared with a watery haae, and flying letyea and straw. The 
trM were restless under* writhing convulsion. Not a bird 
upfoged the air. No man steppe«l out -of doors-^-t^ gusty and 
cohl wind could not bo fac^ without suffocation and numb- 
A( 9 H. The approa^ of night took .away the last crumb of 
dnesfort. Up to two in the morning we remained in our lmnga- 
Itfw^ .el! huddled together in its central room. But an ho^ later 
the Wbs becoming shaky, and the roof threatening to ccune 
down "upon our heads every moment, we removed to a room in 
the pucka gc^owns Half an hour after our removal, towards 
day-bwafc, the storm rose to its climax, and laid prostrate our 

SbortiKi^r the stcvra, we got up^to tlie terracdof 
the' ^odoWnft “Never was dsyl^t so welconuktfis&it the sight of 
everw hut in the baser, and etwry top-hoavy trea^m the prospect, 
was afiecting iu the extreme. They g ky on the 
gr0Uiid‘fc>a.{pt tovest direction—rsndicaimg the mill opurse of 
thecycfooe; excepfeionai^^d good 

theh-grouiyl.'''’Setting outfshortly at^^rdjs for^Iustafhiqjafav we 
found 4l(r'^tmtr7 a metaQcholy i^ne for miles as^d. The 
OWrtrt of the cyclone had passed over tbo Sunt^abs^, whence 

spread tales of tigers howling mad .^th 
• WeW tiim boats out . on th^.iwy, which escapeii ^ 
timely thelw and pnvaitttkmB. \. • ' 

The last erertt on of our memory" occurred 

in 1853, our la^ yhar n^CliMidplBlIntisabout one of our 


jjjldet of uur memory'' occurred 
Int is about one of our paiks^ 
(^^uwans) who badheM Wutft'J * hoondi for rupees one thou¬ 
sand fitm om shroff at Alifl^r. thirtymiles. Many 

a time he had beeh ■ 1 '§10^ business, which was duly 

flatfiUed. But oh^’'iiMi|^ I tf j N .not make his return. After 
three days we In Ti iT mrtlCTl Tifjl^in ^ to home, pack«d^p. 
BBd'lldieOy decamped >hKi i By>f» |?ahmanpur) with his 
IN fMpttoimed a rewardi “atit k days 'r 

Tiit!^ haui, 

hk wife, he «4 Piw«y 
ibr •forgiveaaas. His young wife wa^ 


^ *By ii»(ms«sd te 





■^ WTO ff 

^pi!«-jisi|kw, who was simple eQoiigb ,» sttccmub i» .afeVk^TO 
,«ij^a iTempter, aad with our mesiory hulDted tits tean o 

i,s- ■••• .•••„. 

Tu. the account of our sojoucn in Jessor irom year to y9$j 
we taji a few closing remarks. In Lower Bengal, Jewor ii 
one oll^the latest formed tracts. Prom a physical point of view 
the dHferciice between North Jcssor and South Jessor at one* 
st^ea |heeye. Of earlier formation, the first is more elevate^ liry 
and of it mixod saudy soQ. Little- better than a- hardened sldt^h 
the sec^d has become habitable we think within the last three o» 
four hqpdred years. There is no mark of antiquity in Jeasor, nc 
aiMientttpin or shrine—it is nut inliabited by a historical people 
Ttftn ia ao-msntion.of it in any w*ork before the age of Bharat- 
Tha Ja^ Is har« of areJutecture—the Hindu has-scarcely 
‘the Musalman a majyid. Btaides “the uppei 
hy ibe Kajas and ^uindare who dwell upun -abcdi 
esA^it^uid A athall number of -burghers, the mass of the pupuU- 
ti<Htrla> agricaltutaL The Hindus kuo\vii by the beads on tlieii 
noc^ apdjhe Masalinaqs from tlteir poultry, make nearly equal 
proportioiiifc They are not distinguished from each other by the 
s%^st e th ni c variety—the Musalman fauuJi« being mostly 
fqfped^RV^ts from Hinduism. There is nu foreign element d 
j^SBiottab or MarWari, of an Afghan or Mogul resident. 

, The only town is Jcssor. Next to it come the large trading 
IfijiKges. T^ purely mtat villages exbtbft the same charact^ as 
the Hindu There is the. Mandai or headmiG^,)|% 

|^^||^r,puja-.peijprmer, the Acte^'a .de calender map, 

oraohoolmaster, the :^«idya doctor, weit^'^ 
ike c^ 7 >enier, dm hufider, dm ^barber, the 
ca«man, and dm IqdniBb^tibeaMi’, as 

rule ioaa dmir met^ei 

with thd;4inio^iiefiuf«id i*#ocl»j al-by 


os^tnasi 


lue;tM pictnrDs wWelt (he ima* 
Vj’veffohtoith's DfWfttH Village. 
la pCNi)c mind ai^ yuty different 
it by a ^laoiml 
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;tb<|i;labonc«3 account or Mill 
'la lyngpwd, aiii^the pSHuUid trutkftil sketcliils 
.frqoK&iet 3 fresentfid to his e}‘es aiul ears.^, 
B^^niaodg n6r Salmanprur ain stasid 11!^ tho ])la<« of: 
*^s 4 iWt love^p^wers " tn them Ouconv? deadly 

The sheltered eoir'^ built of vtat \ralb, u thatched 
roo(,ttd a mud iU)Or» knows no yentilaOOOi and, in nlire instauoee 
outof^teni has no other fumicure than a matom aqA**fe;iv eaftlicn 
vessels. There is no conservaincy in the village agiiast intolerable 
fftencfai or stagnated water—no sanitation beyond washing the 
hoiioe-Soors with cow-dung water, and smoke tutnigation, .'^ v 

The Chasas or cuUivalurs have small farnSs, seldom exceed^g 
tea bigas. There is no sucli thing as capital among thetn^ They 
are tiniversally penurious, ownmg only. tlwir bnplements and 
bullocks, and depending for funds and seed upon the money-lender, 
wth whom they ditide the produce. They act according to their 
lights, limited to. their traditions, usages, and surroundings. Great 
is their prejudice to an innovatiou-~we could never persuade them 
to sow lipseeil and mpesoed separately. Tho culti\^tioflrA'dr' 
potato is unknowm to them. They are, however, an indti^' 
trious cUU, who are out in the fields the 'N^iude day labouring 
to reap the utmost firotn bounteous Nature. Indian bucolic 
; life is a sUgnaut puddle of existence, unstirred by way ambition 
or passion, and untreshened by any excitement or ducussion of 
outside topics. ^ 

InpiiSbing through country, or nj 1 awing down by the 
ghats, we looked iu vain for a sj^etiTuen rsr temale beauty. The 
insuiQce of a tair-complcxioncil aomuu o(* the agiicub 
tural class, yoiithful wife .i man at Bamanda 

whu ustxl to entertain us with wlienever we called 

at hiB village. The beauty of females is* nicial, hereditary, and 
inqmyed by equal blood and rcfiuetT'jrff. But though they have 
a gen^l squalidness of appcuraucc and.a coarseness ol mandirs, 
iflMirpeuant^women are not' vilbout their virtues. The saiiidul 
'OT womankind does not pn^ecd so :*inuch from nature as from 
circui^tancos. The toddy;eiiop doosusot ;^i} amongst the labourv 
ing p^|.^d the leisure fer epasfcstfjs sciuxx: in lowly life, Tp$\ 

Vocar's d^hux eedoced niMb^ a bodri^ii jaclcaib^ but 
tbe^ilken baroai)f nfflueoce Md Ttfnfemeni. - ; • 

• Crioic, studi us it was twd ^n^T^ns .ago, hasp^y 
Nijft (me cast of lUimuy ttibbe}}' \va&fep^> 

c>ur sojourn (or seven But tixe district 

or aimed the n 






pi^idiSi^ bang: sat^HUht ^ ' WaScfiith^, 

with clubs and spcfus olt and sAeklflg 

tii. Op^ daf-light. Every year wejhea^.of tteir dC^- 
fdn -Hi ona pr o^her part of the country. Mill prbpoe^ tilat 
'^W'^ngiishmen were mixed in considerable lutaibefs aidtu^ the 
' l^ves by settling as proprietors of land, and as manefikcttiren, it 
would be easy Co dnd a snfiident mim^ of men (or guiding the 
native agents hr'the furwtions of tb» police ; and through whom 
it would be possible to prevent the abtise (k the powers of.thoM 
agenb by insuring its dMection and punishment.'’ But if he had 
spent one season in Jessor when indigo - is. sown and the 
plants are cut, and known the disturbance, the devastation, and 
the fttigaidon that are caused, he ■would have felt abashed at the 
* enteitainment of his fallacious theory .of British colonization in 


India. 

• 

The “ still life" in Jessor is enlivened—its noiseless t0iM>r ” 
. bioheo by two anneal festivals—the Charak, and the Rath 
fatri. Far'as the eye can ken, streams of men, women, and 
sSiildten in )ioIiday attire pour across the fields from tl^- ::«iUhgB8 
to the entertainment. The attiactions con^bf Athletic 

ctnataats, masqueraders peisonifymg mythological and hiltoriGal 
dMracters, the merry-go-round, buffoonery, and processions In 
the wreeUing coiiibtd that came off before our lodge, truning 
and coolness decidedly got the better of headlong impetuosity 
witfa'whid} a muscular bumpkhi rushed to his aotagonist and 
vmi^ored in two minutes. The great season of rejoicing is the 
FSMtt of the Cakes, when all business is suspended, and eating 
cakes and 'pudding made of new rice is the' order in cvery 
hooaehold. 



In the country, the absence of knowledge, intelligence, taste, 
natkmai spirit, is uaireisal. There may languish an 
KStoih'’ who under favourable circumstances might cati^a 
no.<*jiUage Hampdea ” can be expected to arise 
liralRb iB.«/fianiiieo.deadues8 of nationid Filtering 

MU, the idea that tUvinky doth hedge a 
toted inthpland. Btstno aetiveiovuitv 
kuqHses - ^'%iind of the rural popu- 

h hurled 

fStMy SSi the 

PUfisey— 
gQtWdNHWit of auetlic> 


dbwD fia 
kingisjii 
firom 
liu»-<tt a 
from. hisi 
>. nation In 





m jsast:^ BsmAL. 

' >.'• >, K 

• , •• * *'♦ . '•"'s ' 

fi^" $na -iOplft asoendant if iheylcoiiM J^y' 

l|( uogBMt^ In* India, they my^ no 

poUtks*—tb^^M of the "at lar^ is narr6>Ted first to the 

wehhreofthe vSbge .connnuWy, and oMt jto that of the c9S^e> 
Uttly it is minimized to the good df the joint family. Ac- '' 
cordioi^^^ we find that iW native village is the only loved 8]K)t, 

in iohtary dependence, scm^ owa|ng any con- 
cjflb beyond rts purlietis. Hence the ea^ with which the few 
acquire an empire in the territories of the maSt. The abasement 
into a ncm-military people ought not tc^algnify the want of . 
strength, energy* or valour, but rather the innpUtsde engendered by 
non-exercise in arms. No dobbt, that out of d^eeming poj^-. 
lation of Bengal a milliofi merr c*aii be found^*#((o by* study afid 
profession may well represent the manhood of the country. To 
develop a new lifi^ and bring on a new order of things among the 
agricultural people, they should be educated physicftlly, mentally, 

and politically. ^ 

' 

1 







(From.Les InfantTo/Victi^ .Hugo.) 

Ah, so often yoa said t<) your angel 
OtheT angels are iJ»ere in the sky— 

, Where qhangM nothing and nolhing'cufters, 

Sweet it were to enter in on high. 

• To that dome on inatreilous pilasters, 
Tothat tent roofd o'er with.tmlour'd bars, 

F -That blue garden, full of stanf, like lilies, 

- And of lilies beautiful as stars. 



5 ^* That you ji^a^ 

.BdC'that also ielwlong^ to Von 
For the motSet ^atche# jc^. the 
rise hp 
need the 

v \>r her itirhen.teiiM 


. • And you said it is a place most joyous, 
j AU our poor imaginings above, . ^ 

; I W^b the -winged cherubiru* for play-matefl^ 

I' Abd“the good God ever more to love. 

-■ Sjireel it is to dvnSH there in all seasons, 

. i IJke a candle burwDg^day and nigh^ > 
:Near'tfi%^'chtti-^{ei^.and tHo'-Virria> ' .■.■ 'f 

?. V. and bright '. ' 

• » 

4 

•'^■rTtiid yeur'ddVSc frail 
That you jutens all 





SOM£ NOTABLE POISONERS. 

The poisoner’s craft is, essentially the product of tn idvai^* 
ed oTiUzatioo. The saya^^ brains his foe with; 4 chib^ btit’ 
not mix lethal drugs with bis food or mqfi^ ae . Thi Rpniiiin 
Commonwealth ha4 teen for four hundred jraen !n egditMte 
ere its citizens had any practical e^erience of fhcte 
The RC. iiotfid for a heayy mottp% idlkillii.h^ 

.of.#^e&VV-tiiia the 'oty Others ascribed to the anger dP-Q* 
K>£J5i'^le, tl^e puWic alarm was at itt 
1 ^ jg;BteTO|:' SB^. Q.' Fdbius Maximum and dttuetobkjto 
p wift te ^i^ffroe rf the peatilRice ifher :i^ were aaeo6ii|i 

to the Swate, and yte nec e eB aiy j|i» 
^^^HHpi^lliRhe maidep the coneib andtb^ 

sp^ twra^'^ Bakroua 

Biystetlad^pmfdirod over fires. Oia..IMte 

^ L r^^£r~~ of them, i^lh’^ 

that ti^"-were prti> 
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Tofana had long been suspected of complicity in systematic 
poisonings. On being arrested and put to the tortdre, she 
confessed that she had supplied the materials for six hundred 
murders.^. She waS| in foci, a purveyor of poisons, which she 
sold in the guise of a clear fluid contained* in small phials, 
the ccmtents of each of which were warranted to lay the strongest 
man low. Her customers were for the most part wives tired of 
their husbands, and heirs anxious to accelerate their enjoyment. 
Tofana’s information led to numerous arrests, and created a 
panic throughout Italy. Those whose consciences smote them 
fled in large numbers; but many were captured and had a short- 
shrift; plebeians being beheaded in public, and patricians strangled 
in the recesses of their prison. Im aqua To/ana, as the poison 
was called, did not take effect at once, but after a considerable 
interval. Hence the difflculty of detection. Its composition defied 
the primitive analytical appliances of the sixteenth century ; but 
it is now pretty generally admitted tluit arsenic in some form 
was the basis of Tofana's ware. 

Next in order in the annals of poisoning comes the French 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers, who thus murdered her father, two 
brothers, and many more whose interests did not square with 
her own. She was accorded the prinlege of the nobility, and 
in 1676 suffered decapitation. 

Poisoning has always been most abhorrent to the English 
character. The first instance in the British Isles occurred in 1531, 
wliei] a man named Rose or Rouse, in the service of the Bishop 
of Rochester as cook, administered poison to 17 persons in 
some porridge which he hnd prepared for his master s consump¬ 
tion. His crime had not been contemplated by the framers 
of our laws, and it was thou^t necessary to introduce a 
measure dealing with it cx fiosi facto. The result is worthy o^the 
blood-thirsty tyrant who then disgraced the throne. An Act was 
hurried through the legislature which declared poisoners guilty of 
high treason, and their punishment to be boiled alive. Under 
this Draconian edict, which tnay be read at length in Froude's 
‘History, the unhappy RoualAr Rose was slowly cooked in a 
caldron at Smithfield Eleve^vears later, in 1544, a young wo¬ 
man named Davy underwehtVp same fate ; but the penalty was 
too horrible even for the strdH^omachs of our ancestors under 
Henry VUI. The Act was xjfhled in 1547. In the succeeding 
century an evil example was ^ in the highest places. In 1612 Sir 
Thomas Ovetbory was poisoned by the Earl of Rochester |ritli 
the connivance of King James I, who succeeded in shielding his 
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favourite from the punishment of the law but not from the exe* 
cration of mankind. The British Solomon was himself aftcr^'ards 
within an ace of falling a victim to similar devices^ directed by 
VillierSi Duke of Buckingham. 

In the i8th century, one or two cases deserve special mention. 
In 1752 Miss Blandy, young and beautiful, suffered the extreme 
penalty for having compassed her father's death by means of arsenic. 
The old man was deeply attached to his daughter, and his only 
crime \s‘as that he objected to a suitor for her hand whom his 
instinct rightly pronounced an unmitigsited scoundrel. The latter 
removed the obstacle to the course of their loves by instigating 
his mistress to poison her father; but Miss Blandy to the last 
averred her ignorance of the lethal character of the white 
powders handed to her by her accomplice. A perusal of the 
trial in the pages of an old magazine raised a conviction in my 
mind that in these days Miss Blandy would have been given the 
benefit of the doubt. About a <iuarter of a century later, an 
Elizabethan hall, set in the sweetest rural scenery near Rugby, wr^s 
the theatre of a crime which, owing to the social position of the 
agent and his victim, excited a still greater degree of interest than 
Miss Blandy's. Its lord and master, a youthl'ul Baronet named 
Sir Theodosius Boughton, died suddenly under circumstances which 
raised strong sus|)icion8 of foul play against his brother-in-law, a 
Captain Donellan. The latter was eventually charged with hav¬ 
ing poisoned Sir Theodosius, and after a protracted trial found 
guilty at the Warwick Assizes. The murderer had a short shrift 
The memory of his misdeed still lingers in the cottages whicli 
line the Warwickshire Avon near Xewbold. A few weeks after 
the battle of Waterloo a young maid-servant named Eliza Penning 
was tried at the Old Bailey for I^>ing attempted to poison ^er 
mistress's entire family. The chain ol circumstantial evidence 
against her was very strong. It was proved that she had a quarrel 
with her mistress; that she had access to arsenic ; that her mistress 
and cliildren became violently ill with all the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning shortly after dining on son^iumplings prepared by Eliza; 
and that arsenic in abundance was dftid in the remains of the fetal 
meal. It would appear difficult tqHBng any charge more clearly 
home to an accused than was the dMtiere ; but the English public 
was seized with one of these fits of IiySkia which, as in the Maybrick ’ 
case, blind their judgment and fill th«Mber-miaded amongst them 
with wmtterable shame. The nationmoade up'its mind that Elisa 
FemTOg,yas innocent. Petitions for her pardon poured into White¬ 
hall. Atf the mechanism of popular agitation was* employed to 
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hoodwink and intimidate the Home Secretary. But the Prince 
Regent, who, to his credit be it said, used bis lawful preroga* 
tives of repriev’c and pardon with the utmost tenderness, failed to 
see any extenuating circumstance in the wTetched girl’s case. 
The law took its course: and on the X5th September 1815, Eliza 
Penning, attired in spotless white in token of her innocence, was 
hanged by the neck till she was dead, ;unid the tears and groans 
of an immense multitude. So tenacious are popular fancies that 
there arc thousands at the present d^y who deem her fate to have 
been a judicial murder, and use it to point a moral against ilic 
wisdom of capital punishment. 

The next poisoner whose career stands ^nit in high relief in 
the annals of crime belonged to a very different social stratum. 
Wainewright was a literary star of the second magnitude during 
the brief interregnum between Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 
He had a very pretty trick of versification ; and his prose, if dis¬ 
figured by anectation, had a cachrl that was all its own. His 
literary synonym, ‘‘Jaiius Weathercock/' was well known and ap¬ 
preciated in the Mag«isines and Annuals of the day for private lilc. 
Wainewright was a dillclanlc with a propensity to over-refine¬ 
ment, in Fact, a man bom at least half a century before his time. 
But the tastes of a fifth-rate Heliogabalus cannot be indulged 
in without the i> 03 session of considerable means. Wainewright’s 
patrimony was soon dissipated, and his earnings were comparatively 
small. He, therefore, took to correcting fortune by insuring his 
friends' and relatives' lives and then removing them by poison. 
After a long impunity, he wiis at last overtaken by Iamc-lbt>tcd 
justice. The brilliant and versatile Janus Weathercock ended 
his days miserably at Botany Bay, whither he had been relegated, 
not for murder, but as a convict on a charge of defrauding Life 
Insurance Offices by means of forgery. A couple of decades 
later, England rang with the story of the murder of a well- 
known sporting man named T. P. Cook, and the trial of Doctor 
Wniiaqi Palmer on a charg^f having poisoned him Avith strych¬ 
nine. 'Pahner had been a' general practitioner at Rugely, in 
Staffordshire, but bad. throta his gallipots into the fire*' and 
embraced the Tuit as a ^atfewon. His trial, which lasted 
nearly a fortnight, is membrablolfer the extraordinary array 
of skilled testimony on either sioe and the amazing forensic 
skill of the prosecuting Counsel, Sir Alexander Cockbum, after¬ 
wards Lord Chief Justice ^ England The revelations thtii 
were then laid before a staled world made a profound im¬ 
pression on Uie public nuhd. They si 10wed how tremendous 
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a weapon had been placed in the bands of the unscoipulous by 
the (iis^veries of medical science, and a feeling of uneasiness 
was generated which led to drastic legislation regulating the sale 
of poisons. William Palmer paid the penalty of his crimes—for 
the murder of Cook'sm one of a series—in front of the ct>imty 
jail at Stafford on the 14th June 1856. Like other great criminals 
he found many imitators. Among them \s'as a brother-medico, 
natnetl Smethurst, who hiwl contacted a bigamous marriage with 
a Miss Isabella Bankes. Her he slew \nth small doses of anti¬ 
mony or arsenic, in order to get possession of a few hundreds 
whidi he had induced her to leave him by will. An agitation of 
the usual type followed, and Sir George Come wall Lewis, who 
was then Home Secretary, worked himself into a belief that the 
terrible charge wjis not proven. Smethurst, therefore, received a 
free pardon; but was about immediately re-iudicted for bigamy. 

He underwent a sentence of twelve months imprisonment for 
the lesser crime; and on his release he proved Miss fiankes’s will 
and obtainc<l possession of her property 1 One is almost inclined 
to wonder that Doctor Smethurst has remained in obscurity; fona 
num so richly endowed with tenadtj' of purpose and contempt 
for the scruples which weaker men respect would seem calculated 
to cut a prominent figure in these latter days. Catherine Wilson 
was the heroine of the next sensational trial for poisoning. She 
appears to have, begun by administering oil of vitriol to those 
whom she wished to remove ; but she soon improvetl upon this 
cl urns Y agent. With the far more subtle drug, colchicum, she 
poisoned, Krst a young neighbour named Dixon, then Mrs. Atkin¬ 
son, a guest of her own, and lastly her landlady, Mrs. Soames. 

She filled up the. measure of her guilt by denouncing an innocent 
person as the author of these misdeeds. It was at this trial that 
Dr. Taylor, the author of the famous work on medical jurispru¬ 
dence, caused a thriU of horror among his audience by declaring 
that many deaths ascribed to cholera were really due to foul 
play. Mrs. Wilson was one of thejew poisoners w'ho looked the 
character. She has attained the ^ubtful. honour of a niche in 
tli^t sombre Valhalla, the Chambeft of Horrors at Madame Tus- 
8aud*s Exhibition of Waxworks. • iwas assured by one who had,, 
been present at the triaij^rt hof counterfeit presentment is 
striking likeness. It is tSK of a tall, forbidding female, with 9^^ 
pasty face, aquiline nose, and large dark eyes whose malevoleist 
expression is accentuated by a decided cast. 

The Bravo case, in which tlTe attractive wife of a barrister 
of that name residiug in a pretty villa in the southern suburb 
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of Balbam figured so conspicuouslyi must be fresh in many of 
my readers' recollection. She was vehemently suspected of 
having poisoned her husband with tartar emetic*. The Mephi- 
stophiles here was a medical man^ the principal of a well 
known sanitarium, who, in spite of bis Seventy }'ears, had 
simply fascinated Mrs. Bravo, and not her alone. Two in¬ 
quests were successively held on the remains of her husband 
Tile first ended in an open verdict; the second fixed a charge of 
wilful murder by means of tartar emetic on some person or persons 
unknown, it is now' very generally believed that Mr. Cliarles 
Delaunay Turner Bravo was a suicide. The last case which I 
w’ill recall to my readers’ recollection is Chat of Dr. George 
Henry Lamson, who, towards the end of i8Si, poisoned his bro- 
tlier>indnw*, Percy Malcolm John, a pupil of Blenheim House 
School, Wimbledon. Tlie drug employed was aconitin, which 
the wily medico administered in a sweetmeat; the motive, to 
obtain a sum of money W'hich would devolve on Mrs. Lamson in 
the event of her brother predeceasing her. Dr. Lamson went to 
Paris immediately after young John s death; but returned and 
gave himself up at Scotland Yard when a hue and cry w'as raised 
against him. His case is rendered notable by the efforts made 
by the American Government to obtain a reprieve. I..amson 
had influential relatives in the States, who itiduced their Pre¬ 
sident to make a representation on the subject through his 
Minister at the Court of St. James's. But this infraction of the 
unwritten law governing the intercourse of nations was all of no 
avail, and Lamson ^Yas hanged primely at Wandsworth county 
prison on the a8th April 1882. He had made a full confession of 
his guilt on the previous evening, laying the blame on his habit of 
injecting that" denaturizing drug morphia." The marriage of H. 
R. H. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, took place on thb same 
day; and I well remember being struck with the contrast between 
the fortunes of these two human creatures, members oi the same 
community. It recall^ the dictum of Carlyle, that the feeling 
arid asf^tions of society are embodied in organized groups, tne 
clothing of invisible thoughts lying in a horizontal plane, stretch¬ 
ing from heaven to hell, from themoqirchy to the gallon's. 

My gentle reader who ha^vaded tnrough these sombre annals 
has doubtless drawn some obvious deductions from their stoiy% 
The first is that poisoners flourish in a period of advanced social 
progress. The tree of know'le^e bears a mixed crop, the bitter 
with the sweet. With few exceptions, the confraternity have 
been persons of ^education ; and the propensity may co-exist with 
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high culture and excessive refinement* Then^ there is an undoubt* 
ed tendency for poisoning to become a habit. Few who choose 
these devilish means are overtaken by justice on their first lapse 
from the path of rectitude. It is so simple a matter to remove 
an enemy by poison; and detection is so difliculti that an irre* 
sistible impulse is generated to have recourse again and again to 
the same agent. It is only when long continued immunity renders 
the criminal reckless of danger and neglectful of precaution that 
he finally pays the penalty of his misdeeds. That a large propor¬ 
tion of poisoners should l^ medical men is not one whit surpriz¬ 
ing. Duels were very frequent when every gentleman carried at 
his side a trusty blade ready to leap from the scabbard to avenge 
the slightest slur on its wearer's honour. Doctors have access to 
deadl>' drugs which, in every civilized country save India, are 
placed by law beyond the reach of the ordinary public. The 
medical profession is more numerously manned than any other: 
and it would be nothing short of the miraculous were its ranks 
entirely free from men w'ith the poisoning instincts. For the prac¬ 
tice of this blackest of arts needs special impulses and specisfi 
qualifications. The poisoner has efi^ually stifled the still small 
voice of conscience. Dr. de la Pommerais, a noted French adept, 
wrote the most touching letters to his wife, while lying under 
sentence of death for having poisoned her mother. He adjures 
her to remain true to him and Him above ; to adopt a son on 
whom should devolve the sacred task of re-lrabilitating his memory 
and establishing the fact that he was a martyr to the ignorance 
and malice of mankind. In mental organisation of such a man 
the instincts of cruelty and c6ld-bl coded determination must be 
strongly developed. He must be able enough to gloat with pre¬ 
tended sjmpathy but real enjoyment over his victim's agonies : 
to pursue the life that he seeks with the relentless pertinacity of 
the sleath-hound. Happily for the future of our race, such men 
are rare, indeed. 


F. H. SKRINE. 
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Missions have their origin in the command of Christy “ Go 
and teacli all nations * * * * to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you : and lo, I am with ydu always, even unto 
the end of the world. Amen." (Matthew XXVUI 19 and 30). 

Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel lo every creature." 
(Mark xvi 15.). Our Blessed Lord commanded his disciples to de* 
liver their uiessiigc to the inhabitants of Jerusalem first, and then 
to go througli all the world, bearing the lamp of truth into the 
darkest recesses of the earth. 

In obedience to this command the Apostle Thomas came to 
India, and preached the Gospel; but it was not till the eighteentli 
century that it became the scene of missionary labour. It is to the 
arduous and self-den)dng labours of the three Serampore mission* 
aries, Drs. Carey, Marshman and Ward, that Bengal owes its first 
missionary enterprise in 1793. The Serampore College was esta¬ 
blished by them, and they spent their lives for the good of the 
people of Bengal Dr. Carey was Professor of the Government 
Fort William College, and spent only a very small fraction of his 
salary on bis personal necessities, giving away the rest to the 
mission funds for the benefit of the people among whom he came 
to labour. It is said of Dr. Carey that, when one day at the 
table of the Governor-General the Marquis of Wellesley, one of 
the guests remarked to another—" Is not that Carey the shoe¬ 
maker ?" Overhearing the remark, he replied,—I never went the 
length of slwe-making : I was only a cobbler." So to this con^ 
secrated cobbler," as Dr. Carey'has sometimes been called, we 0^ 
a deep debt oY gratitude for thS impulse he gave to the educa¬ 
tion and amelioration of our people. * Dr. Carey gave his blessing, 
and a double portion of his mighty, self-sacrificing and Christ-like 
spirit to the Rev. Alexander Duff, who was bom in 1806, landed 
in Calcutta in 1630, died in 1878. Zealously labouring in the 
missionary cause, he became tjuly the prince of missionaries in 
India and w*as their recognised leader during the whole term of 
his residence in Calcutta. « 
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It is now more than sixty years since the Clnirch of Scotland 
awoke to its sense of duty to send the Gospel to the people of 
India. It was a diflicult undertaking, and the difficulties had 
daunted many ardent spirits who delibenuely declared that 
^‘humanly speaking; it impassible to convert a Brahmin of 
India to the Chrstian faith/’ But a sense of duty prevailed, and 
it was determined thaisome attempts should be made. In 1829 
three leading spirits in Scotland threw in their energies to devise 
means for sending a mission to India for pro])agating the Christian 
faith : these three great men* were Ur. Chalmers, Dr. Inglis, and 
Dr. Dull*. On the 12th of August 1829 Dr. Cliulmers was appoint* 
c<l to preside at the ordination of Dr. Duff \\s a missionary. Dr. 
Chalmers was the tutor of Dr. Dufl*, and in setting apart his 
beloved jmpil to the work of evangeliwition, he gave such exhorta* 
lions, connecting fen’ent pru)'cr with the whole, as were of use 
to his pu))il during the whole course of his long life. At that 
time the very name of a missionary excited “ the most nauseous 
antipathy in the he:irts of many,” but the eloquence and enthu¬ 
siasm of Dr. Chalmers overcame every obstacle. Dr. Inglis 
was ap|>ointed Chairman of the Mission Committee, and was 
charged with the duty of corresponding with the missionary body 
in Calcutta and looking after the interests of the organisation in 
all its bearings. Dr. Carey and his colleagues were sent out 
by the Baptist Missionary Society; Dr. Yates, Dr. Robinson 
and others followed. Mr. Lacroix, Dr. Boaz, Mr, Morton, 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Paterson, and others belonged to the London 
Missiemary Society; Mr. Sandys, Mr. Long, and Mr. Cuthbert to 
the Church Missionary Society; Dr. Duff, Dr. McKay, Dr. 
Ewart, Mr. McDonald and Dr. Smith were missionaries of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and Dr. Herdman and Dr. Ogilvie 
worked for the established Church of Scotland. Dr. Duff was 
tlie first missionary of the Scottish Church, and the story of 
his life, so ably written by the Rev. Dr. George Smith, C.I.E,, 
is the story of educational missions and of true progress in 
j|ndia. 

The Church of Scotland, under its great leader and reformer, 
John Knox, had, as early as 1560, recognised its duty to obey the 
command of the Master to preach the gospel throughout the 
whole world. The Clmrch confessed themselves to be debtors 
whose debts would not be discirarged unless they preached the 
glad tidings of the Kingdom throi^bout the whole world. They 
were debtors both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the unwise. 
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On the 13th of July 1830, Dr. Duff opened his school, which 
has exerted such a mighty influence over the whole Bengali 
community ever since its establishment. Ho was then only 24 
years of age, Before that, however, Dr. Brj'ce, the Senior 
Chaplain of St Andrew’s or the Scotch Kirk in Tank Square 
(now Dalhousie Square) liad written to Scotland to say that an 
institution like the Seramporc College was urgently needed in 
Calcutta, to impart all useful knowledge, and to teach the Bible, 
and Dr. Duff wjis sent out by I)r. Chalmers at the earnest 
entreaty of Dr. Bryce. When he openetl his school Ire got only 
five boj's to teach but the great reformer Rajah Rain m oh an 
Roy threw the weight of his influence making Dr. Duff’s 
school a power for good, and in bringing it into a prosirevous and 
flourishing condition. Dr. Duff did not know Bengali at that time, 
and his young ]>upi Is did not know Eiiglisli: it was, therefore, con¬ 
sidered doubtful wheUicr the work of cdiiCiition would go on 
satisfactorily under a state of things in which the teacher ^'knew 
no Bengali, and taught boys who knew no English; but the 
dauntless spirit of Dr. Dufl* was not to be damped, and he soon 
mastered the Bengali language, and infused his own enthusiasm into 
the hearts Of his pupils, so that they in time mastered the English 
language. Dr. Duff ami his colleagues would never disdain to 
teach the deductions of human philosophy, science and history, if 
they could thereby eluciiUte the meaning ol the Bible. But be¬ 
sides Ills own school Dr. Duff laboured among the piissed students 
of the Hindu College of tliosc diiys. He found these young 
men already well educated, and ready made to his H!inds. He at 
once challenged them to discuss the merits of the Christian faith. 
He delivered lectures on the evidences of Christianity which were 
listened to with great avidity.* He gave them an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the i)ropliecies contained in the Old Testament, and 
showed tliat these prophecies find their exact fulfilment in Christ. 
He enlisted the sympathy of the young men on the side of Chris¬ 
tianity as a religion based upon rational and incontrovertible 
evidence. He spoke in the most eloquent and 3^et the most 
affectionate manner. His fiery.seloquence and loving demeanour 
melted them; and some embraced the Christian faith and were 
publicly baptised. Of these the Rev. Dr. Krishnamolian Bancrjee 
was the chief. Other names may be given, such as the Rev. Gopi- 
nath Nondy, MohesChunder Ghose, Ananda Chunder Mozumdar: 
these had received their eduction in the Hindu College. It 
was the special glory of Dr. that he led these distinguished 
Students of the Hindu College to embrace the Christian faith. 
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When he fir$t landed in Calcutta he found that the students of the 
Hindu College were fast drilling towards utheismj but he shewed 
them the truths of the Christian religion, and invited them, as 
seekers of truth, to embrace it. The great intellectual movement 
in the midst of which he found himself on his arrival in Calcutta, 
he utilised for the purpose of his mission of love, for he ever depre- 
aitcd the idea that ** ig:norancc is the mother of devotion and 
some “ who came to scoff remained to pray/' 

It is the duty of the missionary to preach the gospel of 
Christ, and he C«in do it most' elfectually in his Bible class, and 
by the blessing of God conversions will follow. But l)eside$ the 
educational missionary there are other missionaries who confine 
themselves to preaching in the o]>cn air or in wayside chapels : and 
every tnie Christian will say “Christ is preached, and therein I do 
rejoice, yea, ami will rejoice/' Christ is the head of his Church, 
and he lias comtnanded his servants to preach the gospel to every 
creature, to the meinbei*s of “ all nations, kindreds, people, and 
tongues/' This is the glory of missionaries, as well as their duty ; 
this is the only aim and object of their mission. ^ 

The population of India is 250 millions ; of these the aborigines 
or Xon-Aryan races are inhabitants of tbe hills. The Aryans were 
the early conquerors of India, and dispossessed the aborigines. 
One portion of the Aryans travelled to Europe and the present 
English nation are their descendants. The .Aryans who remain eel 
in India were subsequently conquered by Mahomediin invaders, 
who, in their turn, have been conquered by the English. The 
East India Company often and often wrote to their agents 
not to annex any more territory, and yet, for the good of India, 
the whole peninsula is now under British sway. Reverent readers 
of history are of opinion that “ this is the Lord’s doing: it is 
marvellous in our e5'es/' Moreover as it is necessary that India 
should become one country, one language should be spoken 
throughout the length and breadth of India. That language, 
as far as India is concerned, is the English language : all the mul* 
Utudinous people of India must speak one language^ and with 
that one form of speech all the people of bidia shall “call upon 
the name of the Lord, to serve him with one consent." 

The aboriginad tribes number over two crores ; they are de¬ 
mon-worshippers, but the missions have penetrated their dark 
minds with the light of truth. India has an ancient civilization, 
and a powerful Sanscrit literature, and missionary work among 
Brahmans and other Hindus is ^ry difficult. I'he Bengali lan¬ 
guage is spoken by four crorcs of people. In Calcutta many have 
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leamt the English language. It has been said that i$ impos¬ 
sible to form too high an estimate of the extraordinary results 
which have been attainedi in the elevation and enlightenment of 
native society, by the instrumentality of the English language/' 
and ** the first promoter of this magnificent enterprise was the 
great champion of Indian education, Dr, Duff." This wave of 
blessing on missionary enterprise is still going on with increasing 
momcnlutn. We have the Tree Church Institution and Duff 
College in NinitoUah Street, the General Assembly's Institution and 
Ugilvie College in east Cornwallis tenure; Tho London Mission- 
zry Society’s Institution and Boaz College at Bhawnipore to the 
south of Calcutta ; the Church Missionary Society's Institution and 
Longs School at Mir;capore in Amherst Street in Qilcutta, and the 
Baptist Missionary Society’s Institution and Carey College at 
Serampore; and every lover of missions and the missionary enter- 
prise looks forward to the day when all our countrymen shall 
''stretch out their hands " to the Living GoiL They c.xpecL that 
there shall be a radical and permanent change in our country men s 
ininds on the subject ol religion ; that the movement on the 
subject of religion will be a Christian movement ; that then; 
sliall be in the lives of our countrymen times of incessant joy and 
peace in the finished work of Christ ; that even if all our country¬ 
men are not ultimately converted to Christ, an extensive influence 
shall go over the whole Indian community, and alfect all with 
seriousness; and that this blessed work shall be producerl by the 
mighty power ol the Holy (Jhost Xot by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord." 


A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. 
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THE LAirER-DAY JW.VANS AS THEY WERE. 

For the civilized comnuinitics the annals of that heroic and 
wonderful pcoplci the Romans, have an nbidiii;; interest. They 
are both instructive and cnterlainitip. The K01 nan empire was 
but another name for reliiienient and (ulturc, while barbarism 
and darkness sat on the face of the world outside. The story of 
the internal life anrl domestic economy of sudi a mij^hly nation, 
—the Rcrnis of its ^^owth and decay, -ciimot but be a juo/ilablu 
study, specially at a lime wlicn all uuv social institutions are 
rudely pulled up by the root and mercilessly thrown into the 
crucible to test if they *are rightly founded. Prologues, however, 
tire the patience, and so without taking up time in that way, I 
must at once plunge in mvdias res. 

By ' latter clay' 1 mean the interval that elapsed between the 
inauguration of tlie empire by Angiislus Crcsar and its elcnial 
overthrow' by the Turks in the fifteenth c'enturj- after Christ, wlien 
its Eastern offshoot with the c;ipilal of Constantinople, the last 
fragment that suni>'cd the Roman glovy, was witli its emperors 
of Grecian extraction completely ovemni by the Mahomedans 
and the Roman name bec'ainc dead for ever. Roughly si^eaking, 
the period embraces a cycle of fifteen hundred years. 

Malrinionv being the basis of all civil society and tlic infallible 
index of the measure of its advancement, it will receive our first 
considcralioiK 

Marriage, i/ivnne, 6 lc.—I hilikc the Hindus, among whom no 
two ]>arties can be unile<l in wetllock uutess the)' are the sci'vntli 
remove from each other on the father's, and the fifth, on the 
mothers side, the Romans practised the in*an<Uiii marriage of 
the Mahoniedtms and modem Rurupeajis. I'or iitstance, we find 
•the sou of tlie great Theodosius, Honorius, marrying, at the age 
of fourteen, his father’s iiterin(jJ)rother's graini-daughter, Maria; 
and the same emi)eror8 grandson, Valentian III, by his daughter, 
riaddia, taking in matrimony the hand of Eudoxia, daughter of 
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Theodosius ii, grandson of the emperor of the same itame/ No 
trace of conjugal union of tlie cousins*german, as found among 
the followers of the Propliet, do we, however, discover among the 
Romans. Infant marriage \Yas unknown in tlie Ronlan world. 
Even in the royal families girls could not be mated below the 
age of puberty. The only record of early betrothal we meet 
with is tliat of Valentian III and Eudoxia, but even then they liad 
to wait till puberty for the consummation of their marriage. 
Before the j^arties were engaged they could see each other, but, 
whether in the absence of their guardians, it is doubtful. There 
was no objection to intermarriage among the Romans: the 
Patricians and Plebeians, Romans and foreigiv^rs, could easily con* 
tract alliances between themselves; the Roman vanity, of course, 
fell itself wounded at such contracts but there mxs no excom* 
munication for tlial reason of the contracting parties. The 
daughter of Theodosius himself was married to the Gothic chief 
Adolphus. Whether the married couple addressed each other 
by their respective i:ames, we are not aware. The husband exer* 
ci$ed absolute control over the wife, <luring the republic; he could 
expel her from his bed or house and even sentence her to death. 
But these laws were softened in course of time. Polygamy was 
never practised by the Romatis. According to the ancient custom 
the bridegroom Imdto buy the bride of her parents, and like the 
modern French and Hindus, tlie consent of the parents was 
essential to a Roman marriage, besides the agreement of the 
parties themselves. When a wedding was solemni^ced the supreme 
pontifi'offered a sacrifice of fruits in the presence of ten witnesses 
and made the bride and bridegrootii seat on the same sheep*skin ; 
and the couple then tasted a salt cake of rice cnibleinatical of the 
mystic union of their body and mind. 

Divorce was an established institution among the Romans. 
Adulteiy', incurable impotence, long absence and monastic pro¬ 
fession were allowed to extinguish the matrimonial obligation. 
In pagan Rome the divorce laws were partial to tlie husband but 


* The relationship between the brides and bridegrooms will be clearly 
understood hem the following genealogical table 

Theodius—utcrio« Irother lo—J lunoriud 

I I 


Arendius 

Thcodoeiu II 

1 


Ilooorius. 


I 

riuidU 

I. 

Veleetion iii* 


KgdoxU 

(M«nied tu Valentiu iu.) 


I 

Serena 

Maria 

(Married to liOQoriub.) 
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with het conversion to Christianity, they grew more equitable. 
The dissolution of marriage was completed by the wife returning 
the hunch of keys and with it her authority over her husband's 
household. 

Remarriage of widows was allowed among the Romans. 
The divorced wives could also re-enter the Inmiencul altar. 

So ingrained is the feeling of veneration for suj>eriors among 
the Hindus that they wr>ulcl never christen their children after 
the name of their relations whom they respect. It is the height 
of irreverence for a Hindu to call his su|>eriors by their name. But 
the Romans, like the Kuropeans of our cLiy, used to call their 
children after their parents, aunts, uncles, grand-fatliers or grand¬ 
mothers, sisters, brothers, &c. Julia, Kudocia, Kudoxia, Theodora 
were the favorite female names. 

Despotic authority was exercised by the parents over their 
children, even when they att^dned manhood, “ In the forum, 
the senate, or the oimp, the aiffilt son of a Konuin citizen enjoy¬ 
ed the public and private rights of a fierson : in his father's house 
he was a mere I/nrt/r'' Whatever was acquired by the Roman 
son was lost in the property of the father, sucli is the custom 
with the HindtJs too, though recalcitrant Hindu sons are fast 
multiplying among our Knglish-cducated young men. The majesty 
of a Roman parent Wiis armed with the ])ower of life and death 
over his son. He was held responsible to the sute for the 
manners of his children. 

Does it n<it follow from the above that the sons lived up 
to a considerable age under the same roof with their parents, and 
there was something like the Hindu joint-family system among 
the Romans ? 

The women moved in covered carriiiges and litters, They, of 
course, appeared in public. 

Though there was no Zenana among the Rotuuns, they made, 
however, jealous husbands. The emperors and patricians, after 
the fashion of the oriental countries, employed eunuchs alone for 
their domestics. 

Like the vestal virgins of the days of its paganism, the Im¬ 
perial city had, even after its conversion to Christianity, its lady 
celibates. They were called the spouse " of Christ. The fashion 
of taking vows of eternal virginity ultimately grew almost to a 
craze. The notable example of such sacrifice was St. Pulcharia, 
daughter of the great Thcodosii||^ 

Many were the Roman citizens loo who did not like ^to enter 
into married life but each of them look for his coiqpanion a woman 
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of servile or plebeiati extraction^ called concubine. A copcubine^ 
of course^ did not enjoy the honors of a wife but above the 
in&my of a prostitute. When the custom was so general, it 
must be confessed that concubinage was not looked down with 
the same degree of moral disapprobation as at present. It was 
considered as a secondary marriage to which the best of princes 
and men had often recourse. 'Mf at anytime they desired to 
legitimate their natural children, the conversion was instantly 
performed by the celebration of their nuptials with a partner.” 
These natural children were entitled to succeed to the sixth part 
of the inheritance of their reputed father. Under Manu s system 
the son begotten by a father of the higher caste upon liis wife of an 
inferior caste could but inlierit from one*tenth to threo*lenth of 
his lather's property according as the mother was the Sudra, the 
Vai^ya, or the Kshatriya caste. 

The bastards and outcasts of every family were brought up 
as the children of the state. There must have been institutions 
in the empire like the Foundling Hospitals of modem Kurope. 
TJ)e bastards could not assert their agnate relationship; they 
were known by the name and condition of their mother. 

Exposing of Children. —The poorer parents among the 
Romans were in the habit of exposing or murdering their new¬ 
born children. '' It was the effect of distress only; the less 
opulent or less industrious portion of the citizens deemed it an 
act of paternal tenderness to release their children from the 
impending miseries of a life which they themselves were unable 
to support." The Great Constantine tried to check the practice, 
not by making it criminal, as it should have been done, but 
by directing the magistrates to give relief to the parents who 
should produce their children before those functionaries. 

Matrimmial riles. —I have forgotten to mention one curious 
point relative to conjugal lif^ The wife, in passing to the family 
of her husband, received the wange character of sister to her chil¬ 
dren and of daughter to her^rd 1 The color of the bridal dress 
was white with red veils and l%d shoes. On the day of the wed¬ 
ding the bride had to go tp'tbe house of the bridegroom in the 
evening. There were particular days and months auspicious for 
marriage; it could not be soMmnized on any day or in any month. 

Rape and adultery. —Ka^ was rendered a capital crime by 
Constantine the Great. By the laws of Justinian, however, it was 
compensated as a personal ini^ by the poor damages of four 
score pounds. The same was Cne case with the unnatural vices 
also, the parties guilty of adultery, after payment of heavy for- 
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feituTM and fines, were condemned to long exile to two separate 
islands.'it follows, adultery was both a crime and a dvil wrong 
and not merely the latter, as in England. In the Indian Penal 
Code, both rape and adultery are criminal ofiences, punishable with 
imprisonment or transportation. 

Unnatural vice .—Following the Carthaginians, Etruscans 
and Greeks, the Romans were greatly infected with the vice of 
ptederasty. The same vice followed in the wake of the Maho- 
medan conquerors to India; and I blush to learn that even in 
this latter end of the nineteenth century, under the civilized rule of 
the English, there are several effeminate deserters of sex infesting 
the modern city ofi Delhi, who flaunt about the streets and 
pander to the brutal lasciviousness of the people. One Roman 
emperor, Commodus, had a seraglio of three hundred women and 
of as many boys of every i^k and province to give zest to his 
languid appetites. 

Guardians and wards .—The person and property of an 
orphan were often the object of great care of the Roman Govern* 
ment, and were entrusted to the custody of some discreet friend, 
chosen from among the paternal kindred of the nearest degree. 
Herein the Roman Jurisprudence differs toto ccelo from the British 
Indian theory on the same subject. According to the latter, no 
person, having a reversionary right to the estate, can occupy the 
place of gxiardian to the ward. Among the Romans the guardian 
was often styled the tutor, whose authority was determined 
by the puberty of the ward, i,e., at the age of fourteen. From 
puberty to the attainment eff majority in the twenty-fifth 
year, another officer was appointed to guard the fortunes of the 
ward, styled the curator. The tutor had to give security and 
render an account; and for want of integrity or diligence was liable 
to dvil and criminal action. Nonage iast^ till the twenty-fourth 
year of the ward. Women as s^ could not be independent 
and were condemned to perpetusf^tutelage. Act IX (B.C.) of 
1879 takes up exactly the same pcition towards the female pro¬ 
prietors of landed estates. ^ 

Testaments .—The Romans enured complete fieedom as re¬ 
gards the disposal of their efiects#^ will and testament But 
no will was vahd unless a fourth oll^e property was reserved in 
it for the natural-bora children of & testator. “ The simplidty 
of the dvil law was never douded by the long and intrioabb 
entails which (confine the hapnmess and freedom of unbotn 
geaQratioBs." Codicils were allowed to be attached to the wills. 
The VoGoniaa law abolished female succession; an only daughter 
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even was condemned as an alien in her lather's bouse. ^All ^e 
could expect as l^cy was 25,000 drachnu. 

The Roman meals were three in number, breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner. The last was, their principal meal which 
took place in the afternoon or at nightfall. The staple food was 
meat and bread. The different dishes were served on the tabl^. 
Instead of chairs, couches were used at dinner. The males and 
females dined together; there was no exclusion of the latter as in 
Hindu Society. < The women and children sal, and men re-, 
dined,—on the couch—to their dinner. There were no forks or 
spoons but the Romans used their fingers. The carving of meat 
was practised as an art and in feasts it was performed at the sound 
of music. Wine was not circulated till after the dinner. The dinner 
generally consisted of three courses, to which birds, animals, fish, or 
eggs were added; nothing came ami^. The guests had to take off 
their shoes at dinner to prevent the couches being soiled. Each 
of them sat with a napkin. The table servants were the butler, 
the 000k, the carver and the arranger of dishes. 

• Dress .—The dress of a man consisted of an inner tunic, an 
outer timic and the toga. The last resembles a long sheet wound 
round the body in Bengali &sbion. The female drapery>consisted 
of an under tunic, an outer tunic and the palla. The lower part 
of a Roman woman’s garment, t>., that from the waist to the feet, 
was something like the ghagries of the Hindustani ladies, and 
the upper part, like a sari draped round the bust of a Bengali lady. 
The p^ was used by the ladies of rank only and was almost a 
superiluity. A person who wore ohly the tunie was called nttdus. 
The women wore shoes as has already been referred to. 

Silk ,—^The Roman wardrobe was made up of woollen and 
cotton fabrics; but the emperors, princes, and patricians set an 
inordinate value on silk dreS^. Silk a'as so dear that a pound 
d it was .often sold for, an equal weight of gold. Silk manu^ture 
was unknown to the Romans; The stuff was procured from the 
CbiaeM Merchants who traded with Ceylon (anciently called 
Sereodib or Taprobana). Evesy year at the summer solstice, a 
Roman Beet sailed tria Ae Red Sea to the coasts of Malabar and 
Ceylon and brought with them the rich cargo of silk. With 
the decay of the empire, the Romans lost their adventurous 
spirit and gave up their Eastern trade, which fell into the 
hands d ■ Persuna. At' the time of Justinian, the Persian 
meroklU#. ,.gDt the monopOly^f the silk trade; they import- 
. 4 lfthei; by land throiij^ the perilous plains of central 
•0^ the deqa^of robbiPhordes, or {u-ocured them by the way of 
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the Persiaii Gulf from the Chinese traders who -visited the port .of 
Trincoi^ annually. The emperor Justinian chafed at the idok* 
trous Persians draining away so much wealth of the empire, till 
through the exertions of two enterprising Persian monks who 
resided at the court of Nankin for the spread of the Go^el among 
flie celestials, brought silk-worm eggs concealed in a hollow cane 
and introduced them into Constantinople in the sixth century of 
the Christian era. 

Deep purple. was the royal color and the penalty of treason 
was denounced against those who ventured to usurp the privilege 
of the throne. Purple silk dresses were as much an ensign of 
royalty mtK the Romans as the sceptre is in these days. . 

Ornavients .—Like their sistersof every age,the Roman beauties 
w'erefondof jewels. From the pictures that have come down to us, we 
see them adorned with anklets, bracelets, bangles and chains, &c. 

Funeral .—The mode of final disposal of the dead in 
ancient Rome was burial. Eight days a^r death, the corpse was 
placed in a coffin and buried with a coin on the &ce as the fee of 
the ferryman in Hades. Towards the latter end of the republic, 
cremation became a general, and under the empire a universal, 
practice. The funeral pyre was built in the form of.an altar with 
four equal sides; on the top of it the dead body was placed with 
the couch on which it was .carried, when fire was set to it by the 
nearest relation of the deceased. When the flames were burn¬ 
ing, offerings of oils, clothes, eatables most agreeable to the 
dead, were thrown on them.' At the close of the cremation, the 
ashes were collected and kept in an um ; and the persons taking 
part in the funeral were sprinkled with water from a branch of 
laurel for purification. Before entering their respective homes, 
they had to undergo a further purification which consisted in 
being sprinkled with water- and 'stepping over a fire. The 
mourning for the dead lasted for ten days frmn the day of the 
aemation. During this period the frunily members laid aside idl 
ornaments and did not cut their hair or..beard. Men mourned 
in black and women in white. After the mourning was over, a 
feast was given in honor of the deceased; the guests to such feasts 
had to appear in white. The children who had not cut their 
teeth were not burnt but buried. Do not most of these rites go 
on all fours with the Hindu funeral ceremonies 7 

Like the Saracens, the Romans were in the habit of erecting 
splendid tombs over the ashes of^e dead. The moat oelebntted 
mausoleums were those of Augurs and Hadrian. .The latter now 
makes a fortress of Italy, the castld 6f St Angelo. 
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^ A sepulchre or graveyard was always sacred with the Soaana 
Whoever violated a .sepulchre was legally punished. The departed 
were reckoned, sunong the gods or manes. Does it not remind 
US of our 'Pilrisf Visiting the tombs of the dead was one of 
the religious duties of the Romans. Like our yearly Sraddha 
ceremony I the Romans used to bffer oblations of food and drink 
annually to their departed Pitris. 

Withihe introduction of Christianity in the fourth century 
after Christ, burning of the dead fell into disuse and burial came 
into force. The corpse was put in a coffin, made of a kind of 
stow which could consume the body in forty days, mth the ex¬ 
ception of the teeth, whence it was named S^ircofihagus. 

There were public and private places of burial. The former 
again was divided into two areas, one for the rich and illustrious 
and the other for the poor. So there was the Westminster Abbey 
in Koine also. 

Afode of worship .—In their worship the Romans had much 
in common with the Hindus of to-day. The oblations w*ere 
.ccunprised of garlands, flowers, incense, cakes and sweets. The 
sacrificial animals were sheep, oxen and occasionally goats. A 
portion of the flesh of the sacrifices was burnt with incense 
on the altars for the propitiation of the gods. No examples of 
human sacrifice are found. 

Several were the feasts held in honor of the numerous Roman 

4 

gods but they were all abolished, with the exception of the 
Festival of the Lupercalia, on the conversion of Rome to Chris* 
tianity. The Roman Christians continued, till the fifth century 
A.l)., the annual celebration of the Lupercalia in honor of Pan 
in the month of February. Goats were sacrificed and their flesh 
roasted on willow pits ; and ‘the riotous youths ran naked about 
the. fields, with leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as it 
was supposed, the blessing of fecundity to the women whom they 
touched.’ £t^ a grave magistrate was sometimes seen to nm 
naked tbroug^ the streets on the occasion without creating 
astonishment or raising laughter.. 

. Universal toleration was the marked characteristic of the 
empire in matters religious. 

Tie baths, —One of the chief luxuries of Rome was its 
public beths. The seats ' w'erc of marble and the walls of 
the apartments were covert with curious mosaic. The baths 
were open to the public who ^^d enjoy those scenes of pomp 
and grandeur for a small copper coin. The baths had a peren- 
lual supply of te{Hd water >^bich Med the capacious basins 
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through, wide-moutbed taps <d bright silrer* The time of bathing 
fof the Romans was after exercise and before the principal meal 
of the day* At first there were separate ccmpartments for men 
and women but during the empire both sexes' bathed indiscrimi* 
nately in the same bath* The practice was forbidden by Hadrian 
and Marcus Aurelius* The children were admitted to the baths ftee 
of charge. In the baths of Diocletian, there were three thousand 
marble platforms for bathers. The Romans after bathing used 
to anoint their body with oil to take off the roughness of the 

skin* An idea of the baths can be formed from the Turkish 

* ♦ 

baths or Hutnams, as they are called, of the city of Delhi: these 
are the relics of Mogul luxury. 

Anwsemenls —Horse and chariot races, circus, fights between 
wild beasts and men, between men and men, between wild beasts 
and wild beasts, and theatres, were the principal diversions of the 
Romans. The gladiatorial combats arc well known. The Roman 
theatres were equipped on a grand scale; they were filled with three 
thousand female dancers and an equal number of singers. Gam¬ 
ing was allowed in the month of December at the Saturnalia. 
The Marwaries of Burrabazar, Calcutta, celebrate their Dcvali 
festival in October with gambling. 

Roads atid Posts —All the Roman cities were connected with 
each other and the capital by public high ways which ran from 
one extremity of the empire to the other. From the north-west 
to the south-east point, the total length of the roads was 4080 
Roman miles, lite public roads. were straight and accurately 
divided by milestones. There were big bridges over the broadest 
and most rapid rivers and tunnels across the mountains. 

Throughout the vast dominion, regular posts were established 
at the distance of five or six miles. Each of them was supplied with 
a relay of forty horses and by their help a hundred miles coul<^be 
travelled in a day along the Roman roads. 

Signals. —Tile deficiency of telegraphic communication was 
made up by a system of fire-signals. Fire was bffrnt on the top 
of the highest hills, and by this meaiu news could travel to stations 
800 miles apart in the course of a few hours. 

The Calendar. —Formerly the Roman year consisted of 10 
months, but from the time of Numa Pompilius the number rose to 
twelve. Since the rectification of t|ie Calendar by Julius Cassar, 
the length of the year has become 36^ days; before his time it con¬ 
sisted of 340 or 355 days only^. March was the first month of 
the year. The month of July, anciently called QmneHUs, was 
named after Julius Csesar who was bom in tha^ month. Sexlilis 
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was converted into August by Augustus. The week consisted of 
8 days, denoted by the letters A, B, C, D, £, F, G, H. The eighth 
day was set apart for the religious feasts and received the appella* 
tion of Nundines. Each year was distinguished by the name of 
its consul, till the office was abolished by Justinian. The era 
of the creation of the world was adopted in Constantinople since 
A.D. 68i. In the West, the Christian era was invented in the sixth 
century; but it was not till the tenth century that the use became 
legal and popular. 

Cow.?.—^old was comparatively cheaper, and silver dearer, in 
the Roman world. . The relative value of the two precious metals 
varied from 9 to i to la to i : the ratio at* present is, I suppose, 
19 to I. Gold, silver and copper coins were in circulation among 
the Romans. They were coined at the public mint. Coining was 
not a state prerogative; private individuals could also get their 
bullion coined in the public mint. But no one had the right of 
putting his own effigy on the coin; it was Julius Caesar who was 
first granted the privilege. 

• The Romans obtained their silver from the mines of Spain. 

Taxes .—Rome and Italy were exempted from taxation and it 
was the ccmquered provinces that had to fill the coffers of the 
state. Long was this immunity enjoyed by the Romans and the 
emperor Augustus was the first to lay the burdens on them. He 
imposed duties on every kind of merchandise. The. rate of 
customs varied from one-eighth to one-fortieth part of the 
'value of the commodity, or Irom 12^ to ai per cent ad 
valorem. An excise duty orone per cent was levied on all 
articles sold in the markei^or by auction, not excluding hoiiSes 
and lands. All legacies and inheritances above a certain mini¬ 
mum were taxed at five 'per cent, but the nearest of kin on the 
father’s side were exempted. It would, no doubt, be an interesting 
study to compare the Indian, with the Roman, system of taxation. 
The customs have be^n virtually abolished in British India except 
the duties on rice exported, which are equivalent to 10 per cent 
ad valorem. There is also no excise save the tax on intoxicating 
liquors and deleterious drugs. :> Liquors, whether imported or 
ip^lly mann&ctured, (of the latter excepting beer) are taxed. 
There is then the salt duty which may be classed under any of the 
two heads, customs or excise. There is no direct tax on legacies 
in British India, but stamps on probates and certificates of admi- 
nistmtion are of the nature of si^cession duties paid to the State. 

. Imports .—They consisted m cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, gin- 
aromatics, prpdous stxi^, including diamond, amber, Babylo- 
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nian leather and carpets, cottons, silk, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs. 
The lapidary’s .art was not known to the ancients. Pepper fetched 
a fabulous price, vis., ten shillings per pound. It was brought from 
India. 

Agriatllure.—The Romans were neither an agricultural nor 
a commercial people. They were given to manufactures and arts. 
As England depends upon Russia, America and India for her 
wheat, so the granary of Rome was in Sicily and Africa. The 
Plebeians were supplied from the public ovens at a. stated hour 
of the day with a loaf of bread, either free of cost or at a very 
low price. The weight of the bread furnished was three ^unds. 
In the similar way the poor citizens received free rations of 
bacon. The chief products of the field were fla.\, olive and vine. 
Artificial grasses were also cultivated. 

Landlord and Tenanl.—The Roman agriculturists were ten. 
ants at will. They could acquire no occupancy or proprietory 
right in land. Their leases were limited to a term of five years. 
The landlord could eject fltem at any moment he pleased by the 
sale of their estate. Under such circumstances no solid or costly 
improvements of land could be expected from them. In France 
the leases were determined in nine years and this limitation was 
in force so late as 1775 A.D. Now the peasants are the proprietors 
of the soil in France, and such a contented and prosperous tenantry 
is to be seen nowhere else. 

Inieresl of motuy .—The rale of interest allowed by law 
varied from four to twelve per cent. Usury was condemned alike 
by law and public opinion in Rome ;j|>ut a sense of mutual benefit 
often triumphed over the restrictions!' as it has ever afterwards 
done over the decrees of the Church and the prejudices of man¬ 
kind. v ' 

Famines.—They were of very rare occurrence in the Roman 
empire. The accidental scarcity in any province was immediately 
relieved by the plenty of its fortunate neighbpur. 

The slaves. —Slavery flourished vigorously among the Romans. 
The slaves were the barbarian captives taken in war or purchased 
at a " vile price ” (so low as 3s. per head). Theirs was a very 
hard lot. The jurisdiction of life and death over them was exer¬ 
cised by their masters but the power was at last taken away fi;om 
them by the edicts of Hadrian and Antoninus. Sometimes the 
slaves obtained their liberty through the benevolence of t^eir 
owners and were then called fr^^men. They could, by mana- 
mission, get only the private rights of citizens but were exduded, 
to the third or fourth generation, from all dvil or qiilitary honors. 
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Of tbeir earning and fortune^ their patron and his fiumly were 
entitled to onMhird or even the whole, when they died childless 
or intestate. 

Language .—^The Latin was the language of every day tran« 
section of the law courts and the dvil and military adminis* 
trations; and the Greek, the language of science and elegance. 
A Roman of liberal education was always conversant .with both 
the languages. In the capital of the Eastern empire, Constantin¬ 
ople, the Romans forgot the use of Latin; and Greek became the 
official language. 

The books .—They were all manuscripts, written on one side 
of the thin coats of the Egyptian papyrus plant or parchment. 
The paper or parchment was join^ together so as to form one 
sheet and rolled round a staff, whence the name volume. The 
several volumes of a book were made into different rolla The 
books were very dear; they were sometimes charged three 
hundred fold of their present value. Rome possessed several 
libraries.* 

* (We do not think this remark about the high prices of books during the 
days of the Empire to be quite correct Th«re;fs a very iateresliag article 
op the subject in Comhill MagoMim^ VoL IX. The^ following extroa also from 
Curwen's Hisiety cf BookietUn summarises much valuable ioformaiioA 
within a brief compass. The passage is rather long, but we connot resist 
the temptation of presenting it to the reader. There were in Rome, at 
the time of the Empire, many publishing firms, who, if they coold hot alto¬ 
gether rival the magnates of Albemarle street and the' Row,' issued hooks 
at least as good, and, paradoxical as it may seem, at least as cheaplf as tbeir 
modern brethren. To the sauntering Roman of the Augustan age literature 
was an essential; never, probably, till quite modem times was education*— 
the education at all events that supplies a capability to read and write—so 
widely spread. The taste thus evoked was gratified In many ways. If the 
Osmans bod no Mudie, they possessed public libraries, thrown freely open 
to all They bad public recitations, at which unpublished and ambitious 
writers could find an audience; over which, too, sometimes great emperors 
presided \ while poets, inth a world wide reputation, read aloud tbeir favourite 
verseesea. * They had newspapers, the subject-matter of which was wonder¬ 
fully like our own. In addition 40 all these means of gratifying the 

Roman taste for reading, every respectal^ house possessed a library, and 
among the better classes the slave-rtadm (anagnotia) and the slave tran¬ 
scribers {lihfymt) were olmoat as inditpenable as cooks and k all ions. At 
first we find Ibat these slaves were employed in makiog copies of celebrated 
books for tbeir masters \ but gradually the natural division of labour produced 
a separate class of publishers. Attkus, the Monon of the period, and an 
author of similar calibre, saw an operilg for hit energies in the production of 
copies of favourite authors ttpon e large scale. He employed a number of 
iHaveito copy fro^ dicutiou Stmultaaeoasly, and was thus able to multiply 
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M^icipalities and waterworks .—The proTiDcial towns of 
lUlyi which were once Roman coloniesi or^ having once led in* 
dependent existencOi were incorporated into the Roman State^ were 
favoured with municipal institutions. The members of the cor* 
poration enjoyed the right of regulating their internal a&irs and 
safeguarding the interests of the citiaens. The municipal system 
declined with the decline of the empire. 

There were waterworks in the Imperial city. Eleven aque* 
ducts poured through its innumerable mouths a pure and saluburi* 
ous liquid to the citizens. In one instance, the water was brought 
fn>m a distance of thirty-eight miles. Not only the capital but 
such provincial cities as Spoleto, Metz, and Segovia, and the cities 
of Africa and Asia also, were blessed with artificial supplies of 
perennial stream and fresh water. 

The streets were not lighted. 

Offences and Penalties .—Theft was not a criminal offence. 
Stolen goods were recovered by a civil action. The injury had 
to be compensated by the robber by double, three-fold, or qua¬ 
druple damages. N octumal meetings in the city (even for plea* 
sure), incendiarism, penury, libels, satires, nocturnal mischief to 
neighbours* com, magicaUocantations, and nocturnal robbery, were 
capita] crimes. At one/ time, adultery and rape were punished 
with forfeiture of life. The capital punishments took various 
shapes; hanging, burning, burying in mines, and exposure to wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and transportation and beheading for 
the honorable persons. Flagellation and incarceration were the 
other folfns of punishment Insolvent debtors were liable to be 
sold in slavery or put to death. 

Crucifixion was another form of capital punishment, reserved 
for the slaves and strangers. The ideas of guilt, pain and igno¬ 
miny were associated with the notion of cross in the Roman 
mind. On it Christ bad to suffer. The piety and humanity of 
Constantine abolished this mode of punishment in the fourth 


books as quickly as they were l^manded. His success speedily finding 
imitators, among whom were Trypben and Dorus, publishing became a rec<^- 

sited trade. The public they appealed to was not a small one... . . 

Scho^books, too, an important item io publishing eyes, were io demaad at 

Rome .. M. Geraud concludes that the prices were lower than.io 

oisrowaday. According to Martial, the first book of Epigrams was to be 
bought, neatly bound, for five denarii^nearly three shillings), bof in a 
cheaper blading for the people it cost six to ten sestertii (a shilling to eighteen 
peace).'—Editor, Sf.} , • 
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century. Thwe were three kinds of cross, e^., X, T, and 4 ** The 
last is Christ's cross. 

There were assessors and select judges (like juries) to assist 
the trying magistrates. Civil and criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the same magistrate. 

In the defence of illustrious clients, orators were employed. 
The civil jurisprudence was a profitable trade to the legal practi* 
tioners. Justice was after all very costly. There was an Sund¬ 
ance of pleaders among the Romans. In all the considerable 
cities of the empire, there were schools of law to lecture on the 
rudiments of the science. The dvil magistrates were chosen out 
of the profession of the law. 

The Civil and Military Departments .—The governors of the 
Imperial provinces were invested with both the military and the 
civil administration. They were the supreme magistrates and 
commanders-in-chief of the Roman legions. Constantine the 
Great, however, separated the two branches of administration. 
The military officers were strictly prohibited from interfering 
with the administration of justice and revenue. The beads of 
the army were called masters-general, and the dvil governors, 
praiorian pra/ects. The latter were entrusted with the dvil 
functions of the provinces, while the former were responsible for 
the peace and defence of the empire generally and the provinces 
particularly. 

The vast empire was divided into four circles : at the head of 
each was a prsetorian prefect. The four drcles were distributed 
into 116 Provinces: of these three were governed by Proconsuls, 
thirty-seven by Consulars, five by Correctors and seventy-one 
by Presidents. They were subordinate to their respective Prsefects, 
each of whom could be compared to the modem Indian Governor- 
General. The Prsefects were offidally addressed lllxistrious and 
the provindal governors, (excepting the proconsuls), Honorable, 

For the four prasfeoturee there were 8 Masters-general and 
under them thirty-five subordinate military commanders, with 
the title of Dukes and Counts. The former were, Illustrious 
and the latter, Respectable. 

The aristocracy, i.e., the Patricians, received the honorific 
appellation of Illustrious. The other titles of honor for the prin- 
ci|^ officers of the state were your Sincerity, your Gravity, your 
Excellency, your Eminence, your Sublime and Wonderful magni¬ 
tude, your illustrious and magpi/icenl Highness. 

Coart ceremonials.-~The emperor was often referred to as 
^Augustus. 13 ie epithet of Dominus was afterwards attached fo 
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that of. Imperalot aitd the style of our Lord and Emperor was 
reg[olaTly admitted into the laws. In approaching the royal 
presence, every one was required to fall prostrate on the ground 
and kiss the feet of the emperor. Even the ambassadors of 
independent sovereigns had to bow and fall prostrate and touch 
the ground thrice with the forehead before they were granted 
audience. These ceremonies were introduced by the Emperor 
Diocletian and lasted till the fall of Byzantium. 

Apotheosii. —The deification of the emperors was a regular in¬ 
stitution with the Romans. Julius Caesar in his life time obtained 
a place among the tutelar deities of Rome, and Augustus permitted 
to erect temples toliis honor in the provincial towns. A custom 
was afterwards introduced that, on the decease of every emperor, 
the Senate should place him among the number of the gods; the 
ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with those of funeral. 

The Casars. —The patronymic Caesar acquired a newsighi* 
ficance under the empire. It grew into a title, corresponding 
somewhat to the English Prince of Wales, Russian Czarewitch, 
French Dauphin, and German Crown Prince. 

Magnificence of the nobility. —An accurate list of the chief 
buildings of the dty, made in the Theodosian age, enumerates 
1780 houses as the residence of the wealthy citizens. Many of 
these stately mansions were, in fact, palaces with every thing within 
their prednets which could be subservient to use or luxury such as 
markets, porticos, groves, fountains, baths, and artiftcial aviaries. 

The annual income of the several of the richest senators 
from their estates or zemindaries amounted to .^1,60,000, besides 
the produce of com and wine valwd at one-third of the money. 
Their estates were not confined within the limits of Italy but 
extended to the most distant provinces. The estates of the 
nobles were either cultivated by the labor of their slaves or let 
out to farmers on rent. Many vain nobles celebrated their year 
of prsetorship by festivals whidi cost ^1,00,000. Does not this 
recall to an Indian the extravagance of marriage or funeral cere¬ 
monies among the native chiefe and rajahs ? Insensible alike to 
military glory or occupations of dvil government, the opulent 
nobles of^n led a life of amusement and indolence. They often 
indulged in the failing, still common to the oriental landlords, 
namely, that of magnifying their rent-roll in order to daim 
superiority over their brother Zamindars. Their diversion Vras 
ch^, secured by the toil of servfln hands. 

The more arduous achievements of their life were their occa¬ 
sional visits to their estates in Italy^ These journeys into the 
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country mcH'e like royal progresses: the whole body,-of the 
domestics marched with their masters in almost martial order; 
the domestic ofBcers, with rods in their hands, arranged the slaves 
and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe moved in front, 
followed by a multitude of cooks and their assistants and the table 
servants. The main body consisted of a crowd of slaves and 
dependent plebeians, and the rear was closed up by eunuchs. 
The Roman nobles were very sensitive of personal inconvenience. 
When they called for warm water, if' a slave proved tardy in 
executing the behest, he was immediately chasti^ with three 
hundred lashes. Is not the portraiture apt to delude an Indian 
reader to see in it the vision of the journey of a native Rajah or 
Zemindar of old school, either through his estate or on pilgrimage 
to a shrine or to the metropolis to make obeisance to the great 
Prefect of India ? 

' The aristocracy of Rome, as is usual with that class all 
the world over, were averse to the fatigue of study and conse¬ 
quently ignorant. Their time was divided between music, theatre, 
games and pleasures of the table. They were the thorough 
daves of the astrologers and hanispices. The libraries which 
they inherited from their fathers were often neglected and shut up. 

Arts and monuments. —Architecture, painting, sculpturei 
carving, and the kindred arts reached the acme of perfection 
under the Romans, but to enter info a discussion of them is 
quite beyond the scope of my essay, which has already outgrown 
the limits I originally set for it 

Public works were the passion of the Roman emperors, good 
or bad, and of the private citizens. They were erected with an 
eye to utility and comfort Not only the coital but all the 
provinces bad amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, baths, 
triumphal arches, and aqueducts, ministering to the pleasures or 
health of the meanest citizens. The &mous public edifices of Rome 
were the Ckiliseum, the baths, the Claudian Portico, the temples 
dedicated, to the goddess of Peace and the genius of Rome, the 
Trajan Fdrum (the central pillar of its quadrangle subsists to this 
day), the Pantheon, the Senate, &c.—a list too long to be exhaust¬ 
ed. The building materials were brick, marble, stone and wood. 

Etiquette. —Salutation, embracing, kissii^ the band or knee, 
were the difibrent forms in vogue among the Romans to express 
their afiectipn, friendship, conviviality, respect or veneration. 
There was no shaking of hands^ong them, it appears. 
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SCENES AND SIGHTS IN TIRNUT, 

“ Gentlemen,” says Sinbad to his guests, “ you long without 
doubt to know, how, after having been shipwreck^ five times, and 
escaped so many dangers, I could resolve again to tempt fortune, 
and expose myself to new hardships ? 1 am, myself, astonished 
at my conduct when 1 reflect upon it, and must certainly have 
been actuated by my destiny." Indeed, to a man of thireting 
soul for novelty and enterprise, it is a most dull lot to be settled 
into a tame subjection to ennui in a cut and dry groove. Furthbr, 
our minds change with the changes of times maximising conve¬ 
niences, and minimising risks and privations. Thus, in this age of 
steam and smoothed roads over the world, the easy possibility 
of gratifying curiosity is teii^>ting anchored stay-at-hOme men out 
of their harbour of tranquillity to drift in peripateticism. It is 
becoming the universal burden, 

“ That life dm little else supply 
Than just to look about us and die.” 

March, 27th, 1877 .—Hardly had four months passed in re¬ 
pose before we had occasion to start upon a fresh journey. Our 
travels in Oudh were followed by our travels in Tirhut. It was 
Mithila after Koshala—the Raj of Janaka after the Raj of Rama. 
Leaving Calcutta this night by the mail-train, we arrived the 
next morning at Bath, where, on the follomng-day, by 8 a.m., 
we took passage in the ferry steamer which pMed between this 
town and Bajitpur on the other side. Our voyage down the 
stately stream of the Ganges was delightful. The spring had lent 
a freshness of beauty to the landscape, and softness to the sky. 
The ait blew a zephyr, refreshing as a cordial. The broad waters 
of the great highway teemed Witt boats of all sizes and ^pes. 
The verdant banks were occupied by unbroken lines of villages. 
Only the dreary sandbanks made ^ unpleasant >feattife in the 
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scene—they made the channel provokingly tortuous, and.nearly 
brought us to a deadlock in a shallow creek. 

In two hours and a half we arrived at Bajitpur, where the 
Ganges takes a sharp bend towards the south-e^^t, and presents 
a fine point of view. The steamer anchored below a steep bank 
sloped into a little ghat, where the motley crowd of passengers 
got down from ship board.' It was a bleak spot where we landed on 
the soil of undent Tirabhukti, or the country comprised between 
the banks of rivers. Bajitpur is a small obscure village, in which 
there is nothing to evoke remarks—its Refreshment-room alone 
drew the eye of the thirsty traveller. But to its tabooed ground 
only a few bent their steps—the rest of the passengers trans¬ 
ferred themselves direct from the ship-board into the train, 
though it was high time for them to have something in the 
shape of cheer. The want of a bazar is felt to be a serious 
inconvenience. 

Stepping into the train on the last summons of the bell, 
we w'ere off through a country that was like any other quarter of 
B^gal. Passed Dulsing Serai, seeing no more of it than 
might be viewed from a Railway carriage. Two years ago, when 
there was a great scardty in Tirhut, the name of Dulsing Serai 
was familiar to the public. 

From Nagarbasti, where the rail has crossed the Buri-Gandak, 
a branch line has struck off to Darbangha, which lies some 
twenty-five miles off in a north-east direction. It may simply be 
told here that Darbhanga is a provincial town which has so con¬ 
siderable a population as fifty thousand inhabitants. The place 
is noteworthy as the residence of the Darbangha Maharajas, 
who trace their lineage from “ one Mahesb Thakur, who came 
from the Central Provinces in the beginning of the i6tb century, 
and took service as a priest under the undent Rajas of Tirhut." 
On the race of the old princes becoming extinct, “ Mahesb Thakur 
is said to have proceed^ to Delhi, where he obtained the grant 
of the Parbbanga Raj from the Emperor Akbar.” In this &mily 
tradition, there appears to be an* error about the chronology of 
Mahcsh Thakur, who must have arrived at a later date, or he 
coiild not have obtained the grant from Akbar, whose conquest 
of Bengal took place in 1575. Besides, the Imperial Court in 
those days was at Ag^, and not in Delhi. The Rsq is now repre¬ 
sented by a Maharaja whom "opinion crowns as its rose and ex¬ 
pectancy "—who is hoped to le<9e his mark on the history of 
bis fan^y. "It is a reverend thing," sa3r8 Bacon, "to see an 
castlevor building ijot in decay, or to see a fair timber 
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tree soaod and perfect; bow much more to behold as andrat 
familyi which hath stood against the waves and weathers of 
time." 

By four in the afternoon, we arrived at Mozaferpur, where 
we put up in its Dak-bungalow. Next morning, a walk about 
the town favourably impressed us by its cleanly appearance. 
Near, the Kachans, is a sheet of water .resembling a small lake, 
formed *by an old bed of the Buri-Gandak, on which the town 
stands. No more than a hundred years old—one Mozafar Khan 
ha\'ing founded it in the last century, and no better than the 
head-quarters of the district, it has no venerable traditions, no 
historical remains, *00 structural attractions, to invest it with in¬ 
terest in the eyes of a traveller. But the temple of Ram Sita 
may be taken as a proof of the country hereabouts being Mithila 
—^rmese Wetheli. 

In front of the Dak-bungalow, is a little open maidan, where, 
in the ah'emoon, a party of Sahibs got up a game of polo. This 
is an old pastime of the Ladakhis in the Northern Himalayas, 
among whom it was first noticed by Moorcroft in the course of 
his travels:—“ A very favourite diversion is that of Polo, the 
Chaugan of the Persians, in which two parties on horseback, 
furnished with long light rackets, attempt to drive a ball beyond 
cutain boundaries, the one that first effects it being the victor." 
In the Arabian Nights, physician Douban prescribed this exercise 
to Ute Grecian King for the cure of his leprosy. 

From Mozafarpur we had to proceed to Betiah, lying high 
up in the north-west comer of Champaran. The journey was 
a loog one of eighty miles, to be performed in a palki, over a 
tol^ble road. But it made an unwelcome prospect to travel 
all this distance slowly on the shoulders of men, in the sun of 
All Fools day. Luckily, the moon fevoured us, offering the 
bearers a choice to push on all through the night aided by her 
broad light. But offended Morpheus declared himself against 
their venture. Under bis soporific influence they toiled on 
laboriously making weary progress. By four in the morning, 
they had accomplished only eight miles of groimd, when, worn 
aud out of breath, they came to a halt by setting us down at 
Kantai, by the side of a sheet of water, on an open field. Close 
hy»^AtOod a small low hut. Hardly had we arrived, when the 
tanants of this lonely habitation came out in a hurry anxious to 
know the ceuise of the noise w^b disturbed them at so unusual 
an hour. In the first dim light, their forms, flitting near 

.tipO hut, 'Were scarcely recognizable. But as^ the dawn became 
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luminous^ and we approached near, they proved to be two moat 
singular beings, 

*' Who were curtailed of their fiur proportions, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deformed, unfinish'd, sent before their time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfiishionable.” 

Two females—twin sisters, verging on middle age, they lived 
in friendless isolation, because a silly society, shocked by their 
weird unearthly appearance, would not tolerate them amid their 
homesteads, much less look upon them with a‘piteous eye. But if 
nature hath erred in the frame of their body, she hath not failed 
to cast their minds in the right mould. With veiled faces, they 
stood in a coy attitride of silent appeal to pity and charity, a 
behaviour so burning to female mc^esty. No person of sym* 
pathetic susceptibilities can behold them without feeling inclined 
to hold their brief to the general public—they are heroines of a 
tale of iife>long wretchedness, who strike with a strange interest, 
and leave an inef&ceable impression upon the mind. 

About an hour after some renovation of exhausted nature, the 
bearers shouldered us again, and entered upon a fresh start. But 
it remained an uncertain point whether the country they carried 
us through was Mithila, or Tirabhukti. These are spoken of as 
two distinct countries, of which the natural landmarks of separg* 
tion are not specified by our old Hindu writers. In General 
Cunningham's opinion “ the ancient country of Mithila or Videha 
would appear to have comprised the whole of the present district 
of Champarao and the greater part of Darbhanga. This was the 
native land of Sita, the bride of Rana. To the south, was the 
country of the Vrijis, whose ^capital was Vaisali,” modem Besarh— 
the great Buddhistical counq^ close upon the great Brahminical 
country. The Indian Aryanpushed their conquests in the Gan- 
getic v^ley under the bann A of tw% principal fomilies, the Solar 
and Luna? Princes, who mi^ed ia parallel lines, with tbi broad 
Ganges flowing between the^ terstofies. The ^lar party spread 
their power to the north fof that great highway—the Lunar 
party to its south. In tbe^'Satbapatha Brahmana is recorded a 
legend describing the progress of the Aryan arms to the country 
of the Vklehas, eastward of the Sadarani, supposed to be the 
Gandak. They founded here the j^ngdom of Mithila, under Nimi, 
a son of Ikshwaku, towards the close of the Ve^c era. The 
m9lt >Amous kiog of M^ila was Janaka, the fiufaer of Sita. 
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Himself a teamed man, be was a great patron of learning. His 
Gum was the great lawgiver Yajna^'aIkya. Raja Janaka celebra¬ 
ted a great sacrifice, dedicating, among other things, a thousand 
head of cattle whose horns were covered Avith gold. The unusual 
bounties drew a lai^e number of Pandits from far and near to 
assemble in his court. They were many of them encouraged to 
settle in the country, whence the large Brahman population of 
Mithila or Tirhut to this day, its reputation as a place of learning, 
and its fame as a school of Hindu law*. 

How promising was the prospect of our visit to Mithila, 
which holds a high rank among the ancient historical countries of 
India. But it was a pity that we had to travel in it steeped 
purely in sentiment, conjuring back to life only phantom forms 
without any vestige of their substantive existence. Our imagina¬ 
tion was kindled by no storied citadel or venerable palace in ruins. 
The country was bare of antiquities—devoid of objects of archie- 
ologiciil interest. None of the famous places spoken of in the 
Ramayana fell on our route. Janakpur, the capital of Raja Janaka, 
where Rama bent the ponderous bow—“ the bow of Ulysses,’’ and 
won the hand ofSita, lay far off to the north-east of Darbhanga, with¬ 
in a few miles of the Nepal frontier, Sita-Marhi, which in local 
tradition is said to be the place where Sita sprung from a furrow 
its Janaka was ploughing his field, w'as situated thirty miles north 
of Mozafarpur. Ahalyasthana, where the famous beauty Ahalya 
remained petrified into stone for having admitted Indra under a 
deception practised on her, until she was released by Rama on his 
way to Janakpur, was in the neighbourhood of Darbhanga. The 
barren journey was a great disappointment. 

Now trudging along the road, then crossing an open field, 
and next passing through s». shady mango-grove, we forded a 
shallow stream, which was a branch of the old Bagbmati, at the 
head of which the funeral of Jung BaJi^dar was recently celebra¬ 
ted, with, it i^ hoped, the last instance Sati-ism. 

Next we passed close by ^ place £ied Sita-kund, which lay 
at a short 4 istance from the ro^ “Tw site,” says Cunningham, 
“ is evidently an old one, with tne remans of an ancient fort that 
must have been a place of some stre^tb in Hindu times. The 
holy Kund is a deep circular tank, three flights of steps 
lea^g down to the w’ater's edge for the convenience of bathers. 
It is situated in the midst of the fort, with a thick rampart of 2iyi 
feet, formed by two brick walls earth between them. 
the west side of the tank there is a white-As-ashed modem looking 
temple, which contains sevend stone %ureb—on^ with ao arms. 
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which is no doubt Ravana, the abductor of Sita. A g;mt mela 
is held here annually on the Ram Navami of Chaitra, or 9th day 
of the waxing moon, when several thousands of people assemble 
to do honor to Rama and Sita." In this kwui, Sita is said to have 
bathed on her way to her marriage—she must have travelled then 
some ’ hundred miles from this place to Janakpur, where the 
nuptials took place. The falsehood of the story scarcely needs 
comment. 

In approaching Motihari, the mango topes, the planting of 
which is a favourite resource with the Tirhut Brahmans, grew so 
numerous as to make the country an endless mango garden. 
They were probably the grandsons and great grandsons of the 
patriarch Langra, which lies a few miles down at Hajipur. One 
princely tree struck us by its unusual size, and great beauty of 
new vernal foliage. It stood alone, at the entrance of a village, 
towering more than fifty feet high, and overspreading an acre of 
ground. Most of the trees were leafing, and a few only foliating 
—so the season did not promise a bumper crop. 

• From Janaka’s gift of a thousand head of cattle, one natu¬ 
rally infers that he must have flourished in a pastoral age, and 
ruled ovei* a pastoral people. Tirhut is noted also for its hides in 
a broker’s price-current. But not a single herd of kine or buffaloes 
fell to our observation. The cattle we saw scarcely bore out the 
accounts—the breed is not particularly large and line. 

About ten o'clock we arrived at Motihari, a pretty town, 
which hath a pleasant situation upon the bank of a beautiful lake, 
two or three miles in circumference, and is very appropriately 
designated for its lovely features Pearl Necklace. In justice 
to its fine locality, they have made it the bead-quarters of the 
district, where are the dvil offices, a tbana, a bazar, and an indigo 
factory. Facing a small tank, and by the side of a mango-grove, 
was a serai enclosing a spacious compound. There were no other 
travellers excepting a Nepalese family, who appeared to be well 
bom people, and made a party of one middle-ag^ and two young 
females, travelling under the. protection of two elderly men to 
Patna. The young women ware not unattractive in spite of their 
ethnical distinctions. Here we took up our quarters. 

A heavy shower in mid-day having cooled the atmoq>here, 
we resumed our afternoon journey in fresh and pleasant air, 
through a beautiful country. By four o'clock, we passed by 
Segowli, the most northerly ^litary station, on the frontiers of 
Nepal. Up at this out-of-the-u'ay cantonment, the Sepoys failed 
not to br^k, out in mutiny. As elsewhere, the ofilcer in com- 
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tnand h^d full confidence in the fidelity of his men, but he took 
care to break the force of their compactness by scattering them 
about in small bodies at different stations in the district. One 
evening, however, as he was out with his wife upon his accustomed 
drive, a party of troopers fell upon and butchered them. The 
remaining officers in the station were also cut down in like 
manner. 

Preferring a short*cut passage, the bearers took to an unfre¬ 
quented track across an extensive field skirted by villages. To¬ 
wards the north, the prospect opened out to a great distance 
bounded by the Himalayas, which rose in a fantastic outline to 
the view. One detached peak, nanowing with a sharp pyramidal 
crest, far out-topped its fellovra. In close neighbourhood, towered 
a second with a slightly depressed rounded head. From their 
north-eastern bearing and transcending altitude, we persuaded 
ourselves that they could be no other than Mount Everest and 
Kanchangunga that fascinated the eye. 

Never was our journey so interminable, and so poorly varied. 
The sun went down, leaving twenty miles of ground yet to go 
over. Favoured by the moon, we continued making our way, 
but a sudden Xorwester obliged us to take shelter in a ragged 
vilh^e. Though not of the genus cyclone, it came up to a first 
class squall, which brought to mind old Lear upon the heath in 
a storm. The truth of Shakespeare's tempest-scene to nature— 
“ its impetuous blasts, to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain, sheets 
of fire, and oak<leaving thunderbolts," can never be so well 
appreciated as by an actual experience of them out of doors. But 
its great merit lies in the highly artistic and impressive contrast 
with “ the tempest in the mind," the intensity of which exceeds 
the rage of the external warfare of the “ fretM elements." We 
had to ride out the storm in the frail palki, which the bearers held 
fast to its place from being blown away by the gusty wind. The 
“ dreadful pother,” lasting for nearly an hour, was succeeded by 
a rayless night. The track was lost in pdols at many places, and 
OUT traveling amounted to groping in thick darkness. 

Morning dawned at Betia. With our arrival there, and 
housing under comfortable roofr, followed by a cup of tea, closed 
our chapter of fatigue, cold, and hunger. The fresh invigorating 
morning air, chasing away the feeling of a weary night-march, 
braced us up for a walk about the town. But the kulcha roads 
after last night's heavy downpourii^ing un&vourable, we were left 
to the resource of our terrace, whence we enjoyed the prospect 
of a fine romantic scenery. Directly to our north, some twenty 
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miles distant, rose the hills forming the territory of Nepal. The 
Dhavalapri of Hindu geography was pointed out to us towering 
in the centre of the Himalayan chain. Xx>oking hazy under the 
slant rays of the morning sun, its massive hog-backed shape was 
distinct to the view in the clear light of noonday. In the same 
direction, distant some fifteen miles, lay Lauriya Navandgarh, 
remarkable for an old lion-mounted stone column of Asoka, in¬ 
scribed with his edicts. Towards the north-east was Simraon, 
the seat of a Hindu dynasty flourishing after the Pala kings, and 
contemporary with the Sena Rajas,—the ruins of their palaces, 
temples, and tanks lying buried in deep Jungle. 

The Harha, for so the Gandak is cdlled up here, flows by 
Betia—its stream being swollen partly by the melting snows and 
partly by last night’s heavy rain. The country hereabouts is low 
and denuded of trees. Betia, the seat of a line of Rajas first 
honored with that titular distinction by Shah Jehan, is a town of 
some antiquity. It is remarkable for an old Roman Catholic 
Mission founded in 1746, during the reign of Dump Shah. On 
the invasion of Nepal and its reduction under the mle of the 
Gurka Raja in 1767, the native Christians residing there being 
ordered to' quit the country took refuge in Betia. "In 1771, the 
approach of an English force having caused the Raja Kishan Singh 
to flee from his capital, the lands within the fort of Betia w’ere 
given by Sir R. Barker to the Italian missionary for the support 
of his establishment. The converts here, half a century ago, are 
described, as "an indolent, inoffensive race, with little activity 
and enterprise, and a high veneration for the priest. They are 
chiefly occupied in agriculture and rearing poultry, and are not 
distinguished in dress and appearance from their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours. Upon meeting a European they rarely fail in making their 
religious faith known to him by a clumsy attempt at a bow, and 
by vociferating lustily Main Chrislhun.'' 

Tieflfenthalar d^cribes Betia in 1786 as “a populous city 
defended by a great castle, surrounded by walls and fortified by 
towers : near it is the temple and convent, where dwell the 
missionaries of the Franciscan order.” It is the baronial castle 
round which the town ha.*! spread with its mixed groups of huts 
and buildings, and has grown into an important trade centre. 
The palace is a' vast pile in which it is the privilege of wealth and 
rank to live in. The family has become divided into two lines — 
that of Betia having receive(^he title of Maharaja from tlie 
British Government in 1830. The present Maharaja is stricken 
jfi years—the I^umar is »'promising heir 
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Aprils 3 r^, ^^77 *—Our business finished^ we left Betia this 
afternoon, and retraced our way to Calcutta. 

Farewell I a word that must be, and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger,—yet farewell 1 
Ye I who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
• Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
Did iie dip in ink his gray-goose q%ulL 
Farewell 1 with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were,—with you^ the moral of his strain.*' 
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THE RAIN7 SEASON. 

(Translated from the Sanscrit.) 

In a weekly newspaper of Calcutta, there appeared a short 
time ago a metrical version, by Professor H. H. Wilson, of Varskd 
(the Rains) which forms the second part of Kalidasa's “ Ritu Samh&r*' 
(the Masons.) The F^ofessor's version undoubtedly possesses 
great merits of its own ; but it is by no means a faithful transla* 
uon of the original. Hence the following attempt to render the 
poem closely, stanza by stanza. 

Delight of swains, the Rainy* Season, dear. 

Comes like a king; the drippin| clou^ appear 
His rutting el'phants ; dashing lightnings fly 
His flags ; ana thunders sound his drums on high. 

The s^y is spread with thick clouds ev’rywhere ; 

Here with the darkt blue-lotus they compare; 

There like the black collyrium-paint they lie ; 

Elsewhere with breasts of pregnant fair-ones vie. 

The thirsty cAdtaist supplicate for rain 
The clouds surchaiged with water; not in vain. 

The heavy masses move with murmurs sweet, 

And with fresh bounteous show'rs suppliants greet. 

The warrior band8,| with thunders for their drum, 

And bended rainbows stringed with lightnings, come; 

For poignant arrows, shown of rains they dart, 

And wound at once the homesick travellers heart. 

Deck'd with new blades of grass, like Vaiduijl gems, 
Adorn'd with em'rald sprouts and leafy stems, 

Like a rich dame, the earth with red-wormsff dight 
Shines forth in jewels of all hues but white. 

The ever-beauteous peju^ks, at the sound 
Of rumbling clouds, rejoice' and dance their round ; 

They spread their fan-like ^s; and sporting free. 

Sweetly caress their partners wooingly. 

Uprooting trees that skirt their headlong course 
Along their banks, the turbid rivers force 


* Literally the cload-seasoo. t The Nilocpala (Mymphaea Ceruia.) 

{ A kiod of bird of lie swallow ipeciea. 

I The cioadf. | The /oMu/t, 
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Tbeir way to ; like dames that spurn control 
And hasten to ^eir lovers' arms—tbeir goal. 

Clad in the rich bine grass whose tender blades 
Are cropp'd by browsing deer along the glades ; 

And deck'd with trees whose shoots fresh tints display, 
The Vindhya forests steal our hearts away. 

The sandy woodlands, by some streamlet's side, 

Swept by the startled deer dark-lotus-^ed, 

(Whom faintest far alarm provokes to night) 

Make the heart eager for th' affecting sight. 

Though momently the clouds in thunders roar, 

And make the night-shades gloomy more and more, 

To join thar secret loves, maids may not stay, 

While fitful lightnings light their lonely way. 

Aroused from sleep by thunder's dreadful sound. 

And scar'd by lightning's flashing flames around, 

The wife, whose husband had offended sore. 

In terror clings Lo him, their quarrel o'er. 

The wfe, whose spouse in distant lands sojourns, 
Neglects her toilet and in secret mourns ; 

In mute despair, her eyes like lotus blue, • 

With briny show'rs her Bimba* lips bedew. 

Pallid and mizt with wonns and dust and hay. 

The rain-flows downward wend their winding way ; 
Like wriggling snakes they noiselessly draw near \ 
Watched by me croaking frogs with anxious fear. 
Leav'ing the longing lily in her bloom, 

The faithless bee, sweet bumming, meets his doom. 
Amidst the dancing peactxk’s flauntir^ tail. 

Mistaken for blue lot'ses in a gale. 

Provok'd by thunder-peals from each your.g cloud. 
Wild elephants respond with roars as loud; 

Their temples like blue lotus, fiiir to see, 

Shed fragrant nectar that attracts the bee. 

Kiss’d by low clouds surcharged with liquid store, 
Lively with peacocks dancing o'er and o er. 

Glittering on ev'ry side with foimtains bright. 

The charming hills enchain our ravish’d sight. 

Who does not love the gentle breeze that roves 
'Midst K^tak, Sal, Kadamb' and Arjun groves ? 

It owes its fragrance to their op'ning flow'rs. 

And coolness to the clouds that yield soft show’rs. 

With tresses falling free below the waist, 

Ears with sweet flow'rs adomed'in perfect taste. 

With bosoms wreath’d, and mouths that smell of wine, 
The nymphs, to warm daaires, tbeir swains incline. 


* A kind of Indian fruit which beco^s very red aad »oft when ripe. 
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The wat'ry clouds, illum'd with lightniogs’ light, 

And girt with rmnbows beautiful and bright, 

Ahke with dames, whose zones and ear-rings glare, 

The hearts ut* weary iravellers ensnare. 

The nymphs adorn their heads with garlands meet. 

Of Ket^, Kadamb and Kesar sweet. 

And led by their own choice, vouchsafe to wear 
The Aijun-buds as pendants for the ear. 

Their limbs anointed with cosmetic scents, 

And locks perfum'd with flower ornaments, 

Hearing the voice of clouds, the dames, at eve, 

Their elders' halls, for their own chambers, leave. 

Borne by soft winds, the heavy clouds on high 
Blue-lotus-like in hue, traverse the sky ; 

Begirt with rainbows, they beguile the heart 
Of trave’lers' wives who under absence smart. 

Refresh'd by rain, the woods with pleasure thrill 
In prickly* blooms; the brecae-stirr’d bouglis fulfil 
Their gladsome dancing; while their laughing teeth 
Are seen in Kct'ki leaves wlrich fragrance breathe. 

Like the fond husband, this sweet Season twines 
Chaplets of Vakul buds and Jessamines, 

For fair ones' heads; and to adorn their ears. 

The fresh-blown flowers of Kadumba rears. 

The nymphs, their swelling breasts with wreaths entwine. 
And clothe their limbs in gannents pure and flne: 

The hair-linet of their busts, besprent \Wth sprays. 
Starting on end, their thrill of joy betrays. 

Cool'd by fresh sprinkling show’rs, the gentle breeze, 

'Tire dancing mute of blossom-laden trees, 

Fragrant with Ket'ki pollens, steal theihind 
Of exiles tom from home by fates unkind. 

" These are our props when we bend with rain :" 
Thus muse the ^teful clouds and pour Main 
Cool show'rs upon the Vindh)’as, and assdage 
Their heat begot of summer’s fier>' rage. 

Gifted with virtues manifold and bright. 

Life of all creatures, woman-kind's delight, 

Unctemging friend of evVy twig and plant, 

May this sweet ee^n aittl^ wishes.grant 1 
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RECOllECTlONS OF LORD MRTnBROOR. 

II. 

Since the days of the East India Company these conditions 
have changed. E igland and India are now only a few hours 
off from each other in consequence of the assistance which the 
telegrai)h renders, and it is the duty of the Secretary of State to 
find out how far he can bring English feeling and English opinion 
to bear upon India. These opinions were not shared by Lord 
Lawrence. He looked upon the relations between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy in a very different light. He did not 
look upon India as a^trown colony. Those circumstances which 
operate in a crown cg^ny do not influence India. In flict, India is 
not a colon)', and has'pever been one. It would have been better, 
blit' for its climate of the plains, if it liad been a colony. Agri¬ 
culture would have improved, the industries w’ould have thriven, 
the country would have been developed; there would hai’e 
been a qnit^ and friendly Anglo-lndia bound together by ties of 
kinship,of 'eligion, and of lo;^y. The relations between 
Europeans and natives would nc^^^ so strained as they are now. 
So far from India being a colony,‘wery effort which a Govern- 
ment could make, through successW viceroyalties, has beep made', 
agmnst colonization iq India. In ^ respect such an aetjen is 
to be commended,-4S the cliinat&i the plains,with iU'ipiiuTna* 
and its heat is deadly to the Ewi|A|n constiUi^n. Yol'while 
acknowledging th*' force of thisjp^cal bias icoloniza- 
tion in the plains, it should ne^ be lo^q^ten that there 
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are waste lands oa the steppes of the Central Provinces, on 
the heights of the hill ranges which overlook the vallies of 
the Concan, on the Sheveroys and their adjacent hill ranges, on 
the weary wastes of Ootacamund outlying the official and com¬ 
mercial residencies which form the pleasant station of Ooty, 
and which but for European enterprise may not now have been 
brought into the bloom and blossom and cultivation which strikes 
one on a first visit to the summer seat of the Government of 
Madras; on the slopes of the Mahableshwar ranges, on the 
pleasant hills of Matheran, and on the vast Himalayan ranges, 
which without any colonization have within a century seen 
tonms such as Simla, as Mussourie, as Naini Tal, and Darjeeling 
rise on their wooded slopes. The contrast between a station 
on the plains and a station on the hills is very great. But the 
fact should be recognized that there are miles of waste lands 
on the bills which can be colonized, and it is the duty of the 
Indian Government to offer every facility for an European 
colonisation on the bill ranges of India But India will never 
bo an European colony. If we take, perhaps, the very best and 
the foremost city of the plains, Bombay, and compare it witii 
its neighbouring hill station of Matheran, we slrall find a very 
conceivable difference. Bombay is unbearable during the hot 
weather. Matheran is absolutely pleasant as a place of residence 
during the summer. In the rains Bombay is sometimes warm, 
and the vapory beat will always detract from it. But the intervals 
are rare and few when Bombay can be said to be enjoyable 
during the rains. Except during the winter months, there is a 
certain undefinable sense of warmth which alwaj'S forcibly re¬ 
minds one that although near the sea, he is not at Torquay, or 
Babbicombie, or at Brighton, or Hastings or Bolougne. There 
is that sense of moist vapoury heat, which is experienced in 
the sense of warmth, dripping with moisture, when the glass 
cover is removed from a drawing room fern, or when the silver cover 
is removed from the sirloin or the saddle of mutton, betraying a 
considerable amount of pent-up heat; the vapour bath feeling 
when the gardener opens a hothouse door, and takes you round 
a conservatory of exotics,—the feeling which is experienced when 
the first chamber of the Turkish-bath in St. James’ Street, dear 
to retired Anglo-Indians in London and to the clubmen of St. 
James, is entered. Matheran is very different from B^nbay and 
yet iti Qiln be reached from.^mbay in five hours. The air of 
th» 0M U bracing, that of the other enervating. The Railway 
Jg^orities are qow doing thpir best to fodlitate access to this hill 
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station, .and it is hoped that Lord Lansdowne’s Government will 
assist them. 

* Captain Burton when at Bombay suggested that an Alpine 
Club should be started as the hills in its vicinity would afford 
scope for exercise. 

The hill retreats of the Bombay Presidency are also well 
adapted for the landscape artists, such as Matheran, Mahableshwar, 
and Khundalla; but especially Matheran. The rocks are striking 
in character. The country stretching out below is diversified with 
shelving banks through which wnd the silvery waters of the broad 
river which flows by Tanna. If foliage can add to the effect of a 
picture this is found ih every variety of depth and shade on the hills. 
At the different points or clif& are rocks, thick with foliage 
enriched with russet sunsets, and looking far below into the valley, 
still pools and clear and limpid reflections in still waters present 
themselves. And yet these hill ranges haNnng a climate favour¬ 
able to the English constitution are suffered to lie waste. It 
would have been preferable if India was a colony, were it only 
to utilize the tablelands of India, now lying waste and unculti¬ 
vated. India has been hitherto an Empire of Orientals governed 
by a very few Europeans and believed by many to be kept in 
subjection by the fear only of the British Army. 

According to Lord Lawrence, the Viceroy of India has to 
s^nnbolize authority in the presence of a vast multitude of orien¬ 
tals who are only kept down by the awe of authority. He has 
to think what is the best for India, to take the steps which India 
requires, to propose the legislation which India needs. He reports 
his doings to the Secretary of State, who can recall him or veto 
his measure. Not so, however, was the opinion of Lord Salisbury. 
In his opinion and according to his political tenets it is the 
duty of the Secretary of State to rebuke the Viceroy when the 
Viceroy does wrong. 

There is very much in this of the old sj'stem of Roman Govern¬ 
ment, or, coming later down to our own times, of the Government 
by centralization which was carried out by the French Grand 
Monarque. Whether the system of Government by telegraphy is 
the best Government that can be devised for India, it is doubtful. 
It is the system which is followed now. The Viceroy of India 
tends his suggestions to the Secretary of State. The Seaetary ot 
State issues his instructions, alters, reforms, or disallows. It is 
very seldom that there are diffecances on vital points. There is at 
present a conflict of opinion between the Government and the 
Secretary of State as regards question «of the- corrupt 
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Mamlatdars of Bombay and the Secretary of State b. in the 
right. 

There was one subject of the utmost importance financially; 
a subject which at the present day is engaging more attention 
than any other, which should have been the first to have engaged 
the attention of Lord Northbrook. That subject was the unpre¬ 
cedented fall in the rate of exchange, between England and 
India. Measures the most prompt and active were required then, 
as they are required now, to check the evil, which even in hi^ 
time had advanced to vast proportions, and which in the present 
time is threatening to sap the very foundations of the prosperity 
of this empire in its pecuniary relations with England and with 
Europe. Exertions are now being made, ah extra and ah intra, 
but not to any very large extent, to ameliorate the distress which 
is felt by every individual, by every private family, by every 
mercantile firm, liaving. to remit money to England, and by the 
Government itself in its remittances to the Home Government. 
Yet this subject was not touched on then by Lord Northbrook. 
It' was allowed to drift, in the vain hope, that silver would right 
itself. The experience of two decades has shewn the utter 
fallacy of the position thus taken. Since then, to the energy of 
Mr. Molesworth, and to the President Mr. Justice Cumiingham, 
one of the retired Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, is due 
the present organization of the Indian Silver Assodatioti. 

That association held its first meeting on a Wednesday after¬ 
noon, in May, in the rooms of the United Service Institute at Simla. 
It evinced that interest which is now felt in India, an interest 
which has for twenty long years been forcing itself slowly and 
painfully on all Europeans in India who keep up their connection 
with the mother country. It is trusted that this association will 
do someUiing towards replacing silver on its previous basis, and 
that in conference with her Majesty’s Governments through the 
Government of this country it will help to introduce a gold and 
silver coinage, uniform with the gold and silver coinage of Great 
Britain and bearing the same nomenclature. It will thus help to 
do away with the effete and now-meaningless rupee, the last relic 
of the East India Company’s Government, l^rd Northbrook 
and bis Finance Minister did nothing towards introducing bimetal¬ 
lism in India. But when he spoke at Falmouth, on his return to 
England, whilst alluding to the fall in silver, he expressed his dis¬ 
approval of the decision on the gait of England in not “ attempt¬ 
ing any remedy to counteract the fall/’ This fall in exchange has 
been the curse jA India.-. We will, however, turn from these 
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financi^ questions to some of the political events which left their 
impress on the record of the brief period which embraced Lord 
Northbrook’s Indian rule. 

Amongst these, stand foremost the fiimine which devastated 
Bengal and subsequently Southern India, the trial of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, and the formal visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

It is well known that in India scarcely a decade passes with¬ 
out the occurrence of a famine now in Orissa, now in Bengal, and 
again in Madras. Wherever the spectre of famine moves, there 
in its track are left multitudes of the dying and the dead. Sir 
Richard Temple >^'2es deputed with full powers to institute mea¬ 
sures for palliating the distress that was felt. 

When the Bengal Famine took place, Lord Northbrook 
received urgent and direct instructions first from the Duke of 
Argyll, and afterwards from Lord Salisbury, to spare no sacrifice, 
rather than allow any of the people in the famine districts to die of 
starvation. The Government of the day thus inaugurated a new 
famine policy. It was authoritatively dictated from the India Office 
that no efforts should be spared, and that none of the Indian sub- 
jects of those provinces should perish from want of food. It was 
felt that if ordinary prosperity has its duties as \vell as its rights, 
how immeasurably more must the prestige and privilege of domi¬ 
nion entail arduous obligations upon ^e possessors of power. 
Every effort, therefore, was made to mitigate its suivnvors. Sir 
George Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, bad offered 
a remission of half a year’s land tax to such landholders as would 
exert themselves to relieve the fominc. Influential meetings 
were convened even then at the Mansion House in London and 
subscriptions came pouring in for the relief of the sufferers. 
Already the distress bad been felt in Behar, in Cbumparum, in 
Sanin, in Tirhut, in Bbagulpore, in Pumea, in Dinagepore, in 
Malda and Gya. When it is considered that each of these 
districts is far larger than any county in England, and that the 
population of India is greater in proportion to extent of territory 
than any part of the world except China, the m^^itude of the 
difficulty which Lord Northbrook bad to cope with will be 
readily recognized. He did his duty, and he was ably assisted 
by Sir Richard Temple who delegated by the Government 
for this special work. 

It h^ been seen that sinoe^j^e disasters of the Mutiny in 
the memorable year of 1857, to the time of the administration of 
Lord Nmtbbrook, no 'serious ^w^occurred. The twenty years 
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which had intervened were years of comparative peace. No 
dark clouds loomed in the distance foreshadowing war. As 
yet the Russian advance, the theme of conversation in the present 
day, was scarcely discussed. They were twenty years of taxation, 
consolidation, and progress. Subjects, purely administrative, in 
connection with reorganization schemes, with Civil Service Ex¬ 
amination, reforms with reference to the incidence of the in¬ 
come-tax, the introduction of a paper-currency, sanitary sites and 
dimensions of barracks for European troops, the extent to which 
reproductive works should he constructed out of borrowed capital, 
occupied the attention of Lord Northbrook and his Councillors. 
It was during this time that the battle of the narrow and broad 
gauges for Railways waxed strong. The Sepoy Army had been 
thoroughly taught a lesson after the Mutiny which it would not 
readily forget. The relations of the Government of India with 
the Native Princes were cordial With the exception of the 
Wababee conspiracy, wliich revealed the sudden fires of discontent 
beneath the surface of outward tranquillity, no political danger 
existed in any shape. But in India events shape their courses 
rapidly, and history re-writes itself strangely. In that year 1875, 
the real or supposed mixture of diamond dust in a glass of sherbet, 
taken by Colonel Phayre, the Resident of Baroda, gave rise to 
a state trial, and too much keen discussion in the English and the 
Indian newspapers, to some bitter controversy between the Home 
and the Indian Governments, and finally led to the deposition ot 
Mulharrao, the Gaekwar of Baroda, and to his removal, under 
surveillance, to Madras where he subsequently died, and to the 
nomination by the Government of his successor, the present ami¬ 
able ruler of that principality. 

In the early part of January' 1675, the report of this attempt 
to poison the Resident of Barc^ was forw'arded to the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Northbrook summoned the late Sir Frank Souter, the 
then Uncovenanted energetic Police Commissioner of Bombay, to 
Calcutta. In deliberation with him a careful examination of the 
evidence which had been gathered took place. The question to 
be proved was whether this diamond dust had been administered 
by Muihanao, or by bis agents, or whether it was done with his 
privity and knowledge, or was there a conspiracy against the 
Resident influenced by Mulharrao. Suspicions, bordering on con¬ 
viction, led to the belief that the diamond dust was administered 
with the privity of the late Gaekwar. 

The qumtion before the Government wu, could the attempt 
have been mad^ with the (^kwar's privity and knowledge, of 
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was thfivf a conspiracy against the Resident directly influenc* 
ed by Mulhairao. The Gaekwar was believed to have been 
an accomplice and by ofiers of reward to have caused the 
poison to be put anto the favourite morning drink or pomalow 
Sherbet of Colonel Pbayre« A wing of an European Regiment 
and a battery of Artillery were despatched to Baroda from 
Bombay. Orders were forwarded to Sir Lewis Pelly, the Governor 
General's Agent at Baroda, and on the 14th of January, without 
any opposition on his part, the Gaekwar was quietly arrested, put 
under guard, and ordered to await his trial. A proclamation was 
issued, deprecating the annexation of Baroda, and a Commission 
was appointed of three European, and three native members. 
In the mean time, large gatherings of Mahrattas took place at 
Poona, evincing S3rmpathy with the deposed Prince, and a 
memorial was submitted, signed by them and by those Brahmins 
who were pensioners living on the bounty of the deposed chief. 

The European members of the Commission were Sir R. Couch, 
the Chief Justice of Calcutta, Sir R. Meade, and Mr.P. S, Melville. 
The Native members were the Maharajah Scindia, the Maharajiih 
of Jeypore, and Sir Dinkur Kao. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, who was summoned from England, 
undertook the defence. He represented it as a conspiracy on the 
part of the Police against the Gaekwar. His utterances were 
received with delight by the Mahratta communities of Baroda 
and Poona. They were published prematurely by the London 
Press, and there was a belief that the Gaekwar would be suffered 
to resume his Government. In the mean time, the otherwise quiet 
town of Baroda soon assumed a changed appearance. Natives of 
the Mahratta classes flacked to it The representatives of every 
newspaper in India sent its delegates to report the cause ceUbri, 
Printing presses were established in the station itself. The electric 
wires were placed in ceaseless activity. The results of each day's 
trial were flashed far and wide. The Native press became insolent 
and even menacing, openly proclaiming their belief in the inno* 
cence of the deposed prince. An illustrated journal was started 
at Baroda and the late Count -DeLarriero, the flimous artist 
of the Figaro^ was deputed to sketch and forward for the pages 
of that comic journal, now no longer in existence, the latest car¬ 
toons depicting this trial. 

As might have been expected, the Commission could come 
to no decision. On the one sidos-were the native members who 
pronounced the accused Chief innocent. There are those that 
believe that in passing their verdi^, the native members could 
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not divest themselves of the prejudices of race^ religioii, and self- 
interest, and that they could not pass sentence confirming the guilt, 
even if that guilt were more unequivocally proved, against one of 
the chief native Princes of India. Malignity tirged against them 
Nvith plausible force that to have done so would have established 
a dangerous precedent against themselves, and that the subtle in¬ 
tellect of the native rebelled against any decision that might 
on a future occasion imperil the sense of their own safety. It 
should be remembered, however, that they were Judges of Lord 
Northbrook’s selection and as such the Government could not 
reasonably accuse them of partiality for their verdict. On the 
other hand, the English members were unanimously of opinion 
that the guilt of Mulhairao had been proved. 

But Lord Northbrook was seriously hampered by this dif¬ 
ference of opinion in the Commission of his own choice. He 
stood, however, upon his right to act on the terms of the pro¬ 
clamation appointing the Commissioners and on their opinion. 
He accepted the views and the decision of the Chief Justice of 
Cilcutta. On the 19th of April the deposition of Mulharrao was 
decreed, aqd a proclamation was issued, deposing Mulharrao, not 
so much on the e%’idence adduced against him, implicating him 
in the poison case, although a subsequent resolution confirmed his 
guilt, as on account of bis general misgovemment. The natives 
loudly complained of this, for they contended with great plau¬ 
sibility that the charge of misgovemment had before been con¬ 
doned. A representative of a distant branch of the Gaekwar 
family was appointed in his stead This amiable chief still holds 
rule over Baroda. No angry demonstrations were made, and a 
placable acquiescence on the part of the people was given to this 
transfer of sovereignty, affording, as contemporaneous papers 
said, to Lord Northbrook the credit of having acted with vigor, 
pQjmpt^ess and decision. 

• Pp^Oil if&irs in Burma next engaged his attention. As yet 
French nifluence in Bu^ had not made itself felt; Hnd the 
frequent cold-blooded assassinations of bis relatives ordered by 
King Thebaw were looked upon as the results of temporary fits 
of mental aberration, or of a mind diseased through the 
influence of heavy and unchecked intoxication. With the excep¬ 
tion of the insistence of ^e Viceroy’s representative appearing 
bootless in-the presence of the king when necessity on state calls 
took him to the court at' Man^filay, the relations between the 
court m Upper Burma and-the Viceroy's agent in Loww Burma 
imn not stiaioed. It wast^to Sir Charles Bernard, subsequently 
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Chief Commissioner of Lower Burmaj with that sincerity of pur¬ 
pose and integrity of conduct which always characterised himi 
to urge and to achieve the annexation of Upper Burma to Her 
Majesty's possessions in India. But now occurred a circumstancei 
trivial in itself, which may have led to serious results. Mr. Margary, 
a traveller, who had on his own account crossed China from the east 
coast to«Bhamo, had acquired to some extent a knowledge of the 
geography of China. It was at this time that the mission under 
Colonel Browne was despatched by the Government of India 
to China. The object of the mission was a commercial one; it 
was to explore the traffic routes between Burma and Western 
China, and to pay a visit of ceremony to the capital of Yunnan, 
To this mission Mr. Margary was attached. The mission was 
attacked and driven back and Mr. Margary was murdered by the 
Chinese. 

It was suspected that the King of Burma was privy to the 
fact, if he did not indirectly aid the Chinese. It is certain that 
very shortly afterwards he entertained with state the Governor 
of Yunnan, who had instigated the murder of Mr. Margary and 
who had repulsed the peaceful mission of Colonel Brorvne. 

Sir Douglas Forsyth was sent to the Court of Mandalay to 
demand an explanation. It was expected that a formal apology 
would be taken from the Burman King, and that once for all, the 
stupid and silly practice insisted on of the Viceroy's Political 
Agent walking barefooted to the presence of the Burman King 
would be put a stop to. This was not done, and Sir Douglas 
Forsyth's mission proved in its results abortive. It was in another 
and subsequent period, not following long after, that this practice 
was done away with, and with it the sovereignty exercised so 
long by a line of Burman kings. It was left to Sir Charles 
, Bernard, to General Prendergast, and the officers and men of 
the small army of British troops under them, to suppress in a 
bloodless war a practice revolting to all English idea(a of manly 
indepei^ence, and to remove without the faintest show of opposi¬ 
tion a tyrant king whose career from the outset had been marked by 
the most cruel assassination in cold blood of a multitude of friends 
and relatives male and female, of whose influence he was during 
his Sts of intoxication 'madly and' jealously in fear. That 
nemesis was at hand never entered his’dreams. To take an illus¬ 
tration from one of the Greek pLys, it was the revenge invoked 
after death—the soul of Clytcmneatr^'lnvoking the sleeping furies 
to her aid, against a king whose approaches to bis throne were 
smeared with the blood of his hapless vactims. • 
s * 
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The embassy proved a failtire. Sir Douglas Fomyth, while 
insisting upon a carpet being laid from the door to the throne in 
order that his stockings may not be soiled, complied with the 
custom of the Court in taking off his boots. The King disclaimed 
in having instigated the Governor of Yannan to repel Colonel 
Brownes mission* but insisted that another mission should not 
pass through Burman territories. Thus ended this embassy, to be 
followed not very long after by that military expedition which 
resulted in making king Thehaw a captive and locating him in 
the fortress of Kutnagherry, and in the transfer of Upper Burma to 
the Government of India. 

The pleasant task of describing the visit* of His Royal High* 
ness the Prince of Wales to India will take up more space than is 
usual, for me to write in this Roiew. It may hereafter be touched 
upon. But it is not too much to say that in this brief review there 
is much to commend in the energetic rule of Lord Northbrook. 
He was, however, ably assisted in his government by those who 
were his advisers, and by his Lieutenants in the distant Provinces 
Which now* constitute the British Empire in the East Still there 
is always the sense of respousibility which must attach to the 
duties of ^iceroyalty. The work that goes on from day to day, 
the affairs of importance, w*hich must thrust themselves upon his 
attention, his relations with the native states, his arduous duties in 
connection with legislating for such heterogenous and diversified 
masses as constitute the population of this Empire, the initial* 
ing of measures of reform in every department of State, these 
constitute duties to which he must devote himself if he desires 
to leave an impress for good on tbe country over which he has 
been called to rule. 


Amongst tbe ^le men who formed the Council of the 
Governor-General, foremost might be mentioned Lord Napier of 
Magdala, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Those who 
h^-e seen Lord Napier will not easily forget him. When he left 
Bombay in April 18^6, never again to return, he bad seen an 
Indian service more than forty-eight years. The climate had 
not told much on his constitution. He «’as grey when be bid 
farewell to India and the East. A stranger on a first introduction 
to him would be struck by the mildness of bis appearance, and the 


geniality of his conversation. There was the intellectual forehead, 
< tlie mild penetration of the eye, the inflexible resolution expressed 
’ ' by the lines of the mouth ; but ifce impress of time and of care had 
■ also lelt its traces on his forehead. It might be said of Lord 
^j^l^ier that hie career, if ji-e except the closing years of his 
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military. life as Governor of Gibralter, has been entirely an 
Indian one. It has been mixed up with the history of India for 
nearly half a century. From the years when he joined his Corps 
at Delhi in 1828 to the year 1876 when he bid farewell to 
India, the day after Lord Lj'tton landed at the Apollo Bunder 
at Bombay, with the exception of a few short intervals in Eng¬ 
land or in Belgium, or elsewhere in Europe, his life had been 
spent in India—a very brief period during the war in Cliina ex¬ 
cepted. The brilliant episode in his career, when leading the 
army on the heights of Magdala, which gave to him his title of 
nobility, is a break in the continuity of his Indian career. From 
the commencement, *his career, in a military point of view, was 
an eminently successful one. But it was not more for his scienti¬ 
fic abilities, his love of literature, his personal gallantry or his 
successful strategy, that he was liked or admired, than for liis geni¬ 
ality, absence of pride and hateur, and private personal virtues, 
which had gained him the esteem of all those with whom he 
came into contact. That his popularity was owing to natural 
personal traits of character, and an underlying base of Christiah 
character, there can be but little doubt. Yet there is much also 
owing to his early association in the Punjab, with such men as 
Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and Sir Probin Caut- 
ley. With men stamped with a catholic impress of mind, which 
led them to regard their fellow men in lower positions with 
kindness and sympathy, whether those men were found in the 
ranks of East Indians or of Europeans in India, they were still 
their fellow exiles in the East, in whatever classes of Society they 
were found. He was indefatigable at his work, and conspicuous 
for his devotion to duty. He had a strong constitution which en¬ 
abled him to stand the fatigues of long journeys, under the burning 
sun of the East, or the still more trying sultriness of the rains ; and 
although subjecting himself to continual exposure, he found the 
work which was carved out for him congenial to his tastes. 
As a lover of nature and an admirer of its works he had much 
to engage bis attention during his solitary encampments on the 
banks of irrigation canals in the Punjab. Not the least of one 
of his duties as an officer of Engineers to which he was 
appointed, was the selection of a site for the hill station of Dar¬ 
jeeling. There are few hill ranges in the vicinity of Calcutta, and 
for the citizens, the merchants, and Europeans who resided at that 
time in Calcutta, there were no<^laces of reseat, where a cooler 
temperature and a more bracing climate miglit restore the fever- 
shattered constitution than the far ^off stations *perched on the 
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slopes of the Upper Hymala3ras,—Simla, Nainital, Lkndour, or 
Mussourie. Forty years ago there was no competition in steam 
ships, a competition which has since lowered feres to England, so 
as to place within the reach of people not very rich to return for 
change to the cooler and healthier latitudes of England or of 
Europe. Darjeeling was then not known, but it was understood 
that there were, under the shadow of the everlasting bills which 
rose on the summits of the Eastern Hymalayas, some 
where springs of water existed, and where a site might be laid for 
a hill station. For this work Captain Robert Napier was selected. 
He was placed in charge of a body of Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
and of a cooly corps. Tracking their way across dense jungles of 
thick clumps of bamboo trees, of shrubs, and of brushwood, which 
covered the sides of these stupendous hills, they found their way 
at last on the slopes which le^ to the summits of these ranges. 

But they did not reach the summits without some discontent 
and defection on the part of the coolies. For the brushwood jun¬ 
gle was dense and entangled with the gnarled and knotted clumps 
of the bamboo and the cane, and through their leaves the 
slanting beams of the sun never pierced. Lying beneath the deep 
shadows cast by the Kunchunchinga, this small band of pioneers 
fixed a site for a bill sanitarium. He and bis band had to contend 
against the difficulties of clearing the primsral forests which for 
centuries had not heard the woodman’s axe. He had to plan roads 
by the steep hill and mountain sides, avoiding as much as possible 
those gorges and ravines through which, during the rains, the moun¬ 
tain torrents swept impetuously. He had to remove on all sides 
the dense vegeution that covered the slopes and tablelands and to 
design sites for future buildings. His duties were not unpleasant, 
and his solitude was shared by an eminent naturalist. Dr. Campbell, 
who was appointed the first Superintendent of this Smiitarium. 
The hill station of Darjeeling is the only one that can beast at 
this day of having a railway constructed up to the base of the 
Hymalayan range on the slopes of which it is picturesquely 
situated. 

In 1840 the Afghan War necessiuted the presence of all 
officers who could be spared. Captain Campbell was summoned 
to Kumal. In those days Kumal formed the uttermost north¬ 
west frontier station, much in the same manner as Quettah now 
does on one side and Peshawur on the other of the limits of 
Afghanistan. In 1863 we find Captain Napier employed in 
designing and constructing and laying down the sites for the 
Cantonment. A short time afterwards be was working 
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inde&Ugably as an Engineer on the frontier. Beyond the Sutlq 
lay entrenched the great Sikh Army. Every day saw troops ad< 
vancing to the front, and the Cantonment of Umballa, was soon 
gay with tents, camps, and banners, while the sound of martial 
music was heard in faint echoes reverberating among the distant 
hills of the Sewallick range. At Moodkee, Captain Napier learnt his 
first lessons in practical war. At Ferozeshah he was Chief Engi* 
neer. At Subraon and at Lahore he distinguished himself. In 
1846 he directed the progress of the siege trains, through the 
defiles of the mountains which led to the steeps of Port Rangra, in 
the expedition which was commauded by Sir H. Wheeler. Here 
engineering difficulties of the gravest kind had to be encountered, 
and they were not only encountered but were overcome. 

The rapid currents of the Beas were temporarily bridged, and 
crossed over by the small field guns of the force ; the murderous 
Gaj river with its sudden and treacherous rise threw impedi* 
ments in the way of the forces reaching Kangra; the rocks and 
holders which cover for miles the approaches to the hill, retarded 
the prc^ess of siege trains. But all these were surmounted, and 
Sir H. Wheeler paid a just tribute of praise, when he ascribed 
much of his success to the engineering skill of Napier, and to the in¬ 
defatigable industry and stubborn resolution of the Bengal Sappers. 
On his return to Lahore, the Chief Engineer's time was devoted 
to projects for the extension of irrigation canals, and for the con¬ 
struction and extension of a network of roads which were in¬ 
tended to connect the towns of the Suliernannee range with the 
cities of the plain \ those lying on the banks of the Sutlege, and 
those which interspersed the Baree Doab. Such was the Coun¬ 
cillor and friend that Lord Northbrook had during bis Viceroyalty. 

A Governor-General so discriminating as Lord Dalbousie has 
thus recorded his official impression of the services rendered by 
Colonel Napier to the Punjab Government, in 1854. 

“ Not only the eminent success of Lieut.-ColoneI Napier is 
displayed in one branch of the great department with whose con¬ 
duct he is charged, but it has been equally conspicuous in all. 
Whatever may be the credit due to those whose efforts have been 
directed to the physical improvement of the Punjab, a principal 
share of that aedit is principally due to Lieutenant-Colonel Napief 
whose professional abilities, unwearied industry, and judicious guid¬ 
ance, have contributed so largely to the material result which has 
happly been obtained." Undff Lord Gough, in the battle of 
G<^erat, we find that Colonel Napier did excellent smvice. In these 
and subsequent campaigns his naro^was prominently mentioned. 
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Then there was Mr. {since Sir Arthur) Hobhouse the legal 
Member of Council who left England for India about the same 
time as the Viceroy, and who, during bis term of office, not only 
conducted the legislative business of the Gov^iunent, but took an 
active part in debates on political y^uestions of importance. Then 
therp was Sir Barrow Ellis, representing Bombay, whose experi* 
^!ce in revenue biws of that J^idency was useful when discus- 
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sion of the Acts relating to the Bombay Presidency took place. 
There was also Mr. Bayley who \vas an oriental scholar and ot\c 
of the oldest of the Bengal Civilians. He had filled the oiTice of 
Vice^hancellorship of the Calcutta University wth success, and 
after a long Indian career retired from public life. There ^^"as Sir 
William Muir, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provintes, who then-, as Financial member of the Council, whs 
the general referee on all finandal subjects. There were Mr. 
Inglis, who afterwards was entrusted with the administration of 
Oude, and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot who represented Madras. 
The last but not least, among the English non-official members, 
was Mr. Bullen Sm*ith. 

In this brief review, only the salient points of Lord North¬ 
brook's Indian career have been touched on. To the Government 
of India he brought qualities not .of great brilliancy yet of much 
value. He brought to bear on his Indian duties large experience as 
a financier, continued labour, and untiring patience. It was said of 
him that he inherited from his father and his uncle in the great 
banking house of the Baring brothers^ the modesty, exactness, 
and business habits of the merchant; that he had brought with 
him the official experience he had acquired while serving in various 
departments in London, and the fine taste of the scholar which 
he had imbibed at Oxford. Though himself not given to the 
sports of the field, and scarcely addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, he had succeeded a nobIen3an in office who had been emi¬ 
nently genial and hard-working. It was thought that in comparing 
him with Lord Mayo that comparison would not be in his favour. 
For >vith all the extravagance and recklessness of expenditure, the 
excessive legislation introduced during his short rule tending to 
unfix the native mind, and the increased taxation culminating with 
the income-ta.x tending to harass the rate payen, Lord Mayo 
bad been undoubtedly popular. He may not have been con¬ 
sidered intellectually great, but be had the art of ruling his 
Council. He had the credit of increasing taxation and yet as 
acknowledged by Lord Northbrook in his private correspond¬ 
ence as well as in his public minutes, bis one great object was 
the reduction of expenditure. Lord Mayo arrived in India in 
December 1868, and adopting the Budget of Sir Richard Temple 
for 1869-70, he found out in August that unless the errors in that 
Budget were eliminated, the year would close with real defleiti and 
not with an estimated surplus. * He had the budget recast and 
corrected; he ordered retrenchments, and stopped public works; he 
increased the income tax, and clq^d the year with a surplus of 
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^ioS,ooo. He introduced the system of decentralization iji order 
to work the finances of the Empire more economically, bringing 
local knowledge to bear on necessary expenditure, and left to his 
successor the pleasant task of remitting the income tax. 

When Lord Northbrook assumed office he had a balance- 


sheet of the Empire shewing a surplus, and when be had to 
meet that grim invader famine, often battled with but never 
completely defeated in India, and which was now casting its 
baneful shadow over the valley of the Ganges, he had a surplus 
in the Indian exchequer to meet the first pressing demands. 
He stayed in Calcutta during that femine season and by giving 
employment to native labour by State aid, be thecked the ravages 
of want to a certain extent. In every season of famine, works 
of permanent utility should be undertaken; works of architec¬ 
ture that shall last and be a memento of past times as the Taj has 
been, so that when the enemy has been driven away there may be 
landmarks of time pointing to the results and shoNNnng that these 
were the works of thousands who otherwise would have perished. 
On his return to England he received a warm welcome from his 
former friends. Allied, though remotely, wnth the Greys and 
some of the great Whig families, Lord Nortlibrook, though a Whig, 
has never shewn himself in the extreme ranks of the radicals. 
Whether the work which he had accomplished in Calaitta will 
bear fruit or not, it is certain that for those services he had ob¬ 
tained his Earl's coronet, and it is hoped that as an ex-Viceroy, 
he will hereafter bring to bear, in the discussions on Indian affoirs 
in the House of Lords, his varied experience of Indian politics. 


It was not surprising that when he returned to England he met 
with a warm reception. That welcome was given despite his resigna¬ 
tion. For it was well known that the retiree^ Viceroy was opjSpsed 
to the abolition of import duties on cotton, and that he was in Stour 
of protecting the manufacturing interests of India. It was alsff^e-. 
membered that he would rather incur the odium of the S^retar^Vf 
State, and throw down the reins of the Viceregal Government , than 
re-impose the obnoxious income^x again, the remission of which 
had been enjoined on him by Lord Mayo. He had returned 
a^er four years of arduous^ labour and trying responsibilities. 

returned at a tim^* when the conditions of political life 
wtt g ^i ^ nged, ^en his col^^es and superiors in office, 
had and|^e very ty which he firved, and which had 

done hini the honr^^of co ri%g the VicAj^alty of India on 
him, were no longff^ in po \ Mr. Gladsto^ then in MwrotTit 
authority, ^vale life at^awardeh jCastlei 
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and was amusing himself in cutting down the old oak trees 
growing on the Castle grounds^ in writing articles on the 
disestablishment of the State Cburchi in preparing the Gladstone 
gleanings'’ or selections from bis articles published in the Re¬ 
views for republication» or turning occasionally to political ques¬ 
tions which bad formerly interest^ him when in power. The 
former members of the Cabinetj who in his time used to meet 
weekly in Downing Street for deliberation, knew those places 
no more. With the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, other well 
known &ce8 had disappeared for a titne from the front benches of 
the House of Commons, and a few had accepted the repose of 
the drowsy atmosphere of the House of Lords. 

On his return he thus found that his seniors had retired from 
the active conflict of parties. He had to wait, before he could 
again take his former place in the struggles of political life. 
That he had done so, the record of his subse^iuent career as the 
Chief Lord ef the Admiralty, and as the Lord High Commissioner 
delegated to Egypt, w*ill amply shew. But in those capacities he 
has not had the power to act on his own responsibility. In India 
his action was prompt although arbitrary, with a touch of the old 
Bremen Lutheran, Franao Baring from whom his family first sprang. 
But does he look back to the day Nvhen he bid farewell to India, 
does he take an interest in Indian ai&irs or in Indian progress ? 
The Northbrook Club started in I^ondon for the benefit of the 


natives of India is certainly due to him. But are there not other 
questions oji^ far graver interest which might still engage his atten¬ 
tion in cofrnection with India, reminding him of the days when 
he held his council meetings in the Council Hall of Government 
Hou9 |^* The palacejsg^ been built in the time of Lord Wellesley 
andi»Uof asso^tflqns.of the rule of past Viceroys. Adapted 
for £ residence bf Vioiroyalty, standing by itself on its owm 
gigm fa, on^nufside loofing over Fort William and the shipping 

on the other, encirclhd by the principal buildings 
^of Calcutta^ the mansion is fragrant wjtt the perfumes of a garden 
not.fer away, where of maybe seen the red fireflies 

flashing about likemyriad^f moving ;^rs,—a garden not quite 
like that of King Rene's Aughter bu^still a small one ric^]|| 
choice of eastern flower^ m > 

** A garden of the tropiff ttudded o>r rare f\o ■iJ'" S' 

but vrhec 0 unlike Joldfte's gardentl1^^en9e,%prhicli‘tlSpoet 
has sun&Mmes, brejpng the stillne^Bf niglttj^e ni^l^holy 
cry of th^lekal. where, in tbe^Blnn ^ fenai^ or on 


still a snull one ri 


ttudded o>r 


but where unlike Jol 
has sun&Mmes, bra 
cry of tha^ackal. i 
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f nigltt^e ni^l^holy 
gnn Ctmets or on 
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the gateways above, the sentinel adjutant birds, have for years 
past taken up duty as volunteers, M*ith their heads under their 
wings, or dignifiedly pace together, looking as if they appeared in 
full evening dress on a ceremonial occasion. Does he remember 
the days happily spent in summer on the hillsi or in camp pving 
audience to native chiefs and princes 7 It is one of the usual 
occurrences, and it is not with Viceroys • only, but with even 
inferior men, who have spent their best days in India, who have 
through a number of years devoted their practical energies and 
continuous attention to Indian affiurs and the march of Indian 
events, to allow India to be more or less completely eilaced, in the 
more interesting questions of the day that dbsorb their attention 
on their final return to England. 

G. W. CLINE, LL.D., F.CA 

Barnster^af-La w . 
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ON THE ABUSE OF SATIRE. 

In considering the subject of the proper bringing-up of youth, 
the question has often suggested itself to me, viz., what is the real 
efficacy of ridicule in checking youthful follies and extravagances. 

I think there is undoubted adrantage in going carefully into the 
question, in all its bearings, for no weapon is oftener employed, 
or more liable to be abused in its employment than the weapon of 
ridicule. And it may be &irly questioned iwhether in its not 
unfrequently indiscriminate employment it is not in reality pro¬ 
ductive of greater harm than good to the young mind, or whether 
the conditions of its employment are not such as to make it a 
means of torture rather than an instrument of good to sodety. 
Before entering fully into the question, 1 think it is necessary 
to discriminate the cases in which ridicule may be directed with 
good effect from those in which its employment is attended unth 
mischief or, at any rate, with greater harm than good. In regard 
to this, it may be safely affirmed, as a general prindple, that (in 
the words of Sir Arthur Helps) “ ridicule should never be directed 
against good things or the beginnings of what is good.” The 
latter portion of this excellent rule is scarcely ever followed in 
practice; for it is sometimes very difficult and requires con¬ 
siderable knowledge and experience for a man to discover 
the “beginnings of what is good” or to detect in an ap¬ 
parent failure the germs of future success. Nay, there is some¬ 
thing in failure itself, without any reference to the merits of the 
case, which is calculated to provoke the laughter and the malidous 
satis&ction of wicked men. But there is no reason why the ^ 
failure to do a good thing, or the hilling short of a noble ideal, 
should be held up to ridicule. Nor should a man be ashamed 
of it himself as surely there is nothing dishonest or dishonor¬ 
able in it No doubt, it isthe*cOmmon mistake of some men 
not to give credit for good intention or to reserve any sym¬ 
pathy for honorable failures. Let theee men, bo«%ver, remember 
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that there may be circumstances which make a failure redound 
much more to the credit of the individual and that the first 
attempts of even the most successful of men were, in some cases, 
failures. To ridicule, therefore, a good attempt merely because it is 
a failure is only to show one’s folly, not to say that it is perfectly 
unworthy of a man of honour and a true gentleman. It may be 
the pastime of fools but it is far from harmless. On the contrary', 
I see daily instaticcs of the mischievous, effects of this species of 
ridicule ; its victims, mostly soft, tender-hearted good men, with 
a career of usefulness before them and, perhaps, bom for great 
things, but being doomed to an atmosphere of scorn and sarcasm, 
die with not one half of the rich promises of fheir youth realised. 
Cun there be, I ask, a more saddening spectacle than this exhibi* 
*tion of human malignity ? Is it not enough to dispose a man to 
the most decided pessimism and to justify the worst accusations of 
misanthropy ? 

The injury caused by ill-judged ridicule to sensitive youth is 
simply incalculable. For youth is the most impressionable period 
of man’s life when ridicule is most bitterly felt and sympathy most 
heartily appreciated. The inevitable consequence of the heart- 
Icssness implied in indiscriminate ridicule is to crush all manly 
independence, all originality, and to throw a damper not merely on 
independent efforts and independent thinking but even to make us 
afraid of all deviations from the beaten track. Not that fear of 
ridicule may not sometimes keep a man to the right path or deter 
a man from a wrong action but that it often leads to the lamen¬ 
table error of living a life of outward conformity to the rules 
of conventional morality while at the same time disregard¬ 
ing the voice of the inward monitor, conscience, and thereby 
sacrificing the whole harmony of our moral nature. Nor is 
this all. By rendering a man dissatisfied vvnth himself and 
needlessly diffident and apprehensive, it, to a great extent, takes 
away'from bis usefulness and efficiency and diminishes the chances 
of his success in any difficult and arduous undertaking. For success 
in any given thing implies or presupposes a series of continuous 
efforts on the part of the individual to control, modify, and 
adapt, for purposes of his own, the external circumstances 
among which he works—the outward conditions of his work—or, to 
use a more technical and less clumsy expression, his environments. 
*In the words of Herbert Spencer, success is nothing but the ad^ 
justment of internal to extcrnaPcotulitions/* Now, this adjust^ 
ment,’* of which Herbert Spencer speaks, is of the nature of a 
conflict, a stru^le, similar tp that of the boatman and the stream. 
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Hence it follows that whatever places a man at war with himself 
or with his fello>Mnen, to that extent lowers the efliciency of his 
work; for it is obvious that a certain amount of self-confidence as 
well as the harmonious co-operation of others is essential to that 
course of continuous exertion which is the necessar)* condition of 
the attainment of true success. Nor is it possible to persist in h 
long cdurse of strenuous exertion with nothing else to nourisli our 
souls and to keep up our spirits but a diet of broad grins.*’ A 
man who might other\vise try his utmost to economise his powers 
and resources for an impending struggle but who finds it business 
enough to overcome all manner of irritating opposition which is 
offered to him almost at every step, has little or no occasion for 
w*onder if the degree of success achieved falls miserably short of 
bis expectation. As it is, a great deal of energy, which would 
otherwise be available for a better purpose, is always and necessa¬ 
rily wasted in what is little better than mere useless friction. 
Surely, this is a most deplorable result. Yet who can say that 
tl)e picture is over-drawn when it is remembered, that the noblest 
productions of genius were sometimes left to pine in the dold 
shade of neglect, to the eternal discredit of public taste, and, in 
many instances, were not even launched into the open light of 
publicity for fear of encountering the withering sarcasm of some 
autocrat of the literar>' world ? The sale of the copyright of 
Paradise Lost fetched only five pounds. Even critics of real 
ability could not discover any merit in the noble thoughts of the 
poet often clothed in language as noble and of which it has been 
said that no writer can make the slightest alteration without 
marring the effect: whether or not Keats died of a review, the 
act is well-knowm that the pungency of Croaker’s wit wounded 
the tender-hearted poet deeply. True it is that opposition may 
and oftentimes does kindle our enthusiasm and evoke our dormant 
energies to a remarkable extent and thus become the means of 
carrying us triumphantly on to victoiy. The spectacle of Byron 
respecting Broughum's injudicious attack in the Edinburgh 
Review and indulging in recriminarion that has become classical, 
is not an isolated instance of the protest of genius. The lives of 
the world's greatest men amply prove it For all that bowser, 
individuals differ in the nature and degree of resistance which 
they are capable of opposing to natural obstacles and the 
opposition which will only serve to increase the vigour 
and to heighten the natural lirdour of one man will easily 
crush and overpower the active energies of another. Nay, 
the fact would almost appear ^ the ligh^ of an axiomatic 
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truth if a faithful history could be written not merely of the 
successes but also of the failures of the world’s greatest men. Nor 
can it be denied that the fear of encountering ridicule has often 
stood in the way of our noblest endeavours and put an effective gag 
on the free and unfettered expression of our thoughts. An un¬ 
sophisticated observer of modem society would truly be surprised 
at tlie extent of its supremacy over even the best regulated in¬ 
tellects of the present day. .And it can be added, without the 
slightest exaggeration, that it tyranises over the weak as well as the 
strong with, what may be called, resistless sway, those who 
have the courage of their convictions and wish to live apart from 
the common herd, being tacitly classed with *the “ eccentric,” a 
term which has now-a-days come to be applied to any person or 
course of conduct that shows the slightest tendency to deviate 
from the ordinary or popular conception of things. 

Such is the “ tyranny of public opinion in matters indifferent” 
which has become or bids fair to become a subject of crj'ing 
complaint in the present highly artificial state of our society. 

’ After dwelling on the abuses of ridicule, with what may not 
unjustly be called painful emphasis, it should now be my turn to 
point out a few of its uses. No doubt, ridicule may be employed 
for purposes good and noble; and certainly the propensity to it is 
deeply rooted in our nature. Nor can it be doubted that when 
properly and legitimately employed, it may operate greatly to 
the benefit of society. The difficulty is in determining the dr- 
cumstances which justify its employment and in defining the 
proper objects of it In regard to this, it may be said generally, 
\vithout any attempt at greater predsion, that satire should be 
levelled against the great vices of insincerity, vanity and dissimula¬ 
tion. The wide conflict between theory and practice in the lives 
of individuals as of nations may furnish a legitimate handle to the 
satirist. The empty braggart justly comes in for a large share of 
ridicule' while the merciless exposure of contumacious villainy 
is not less benefidal to the community at large than it is ulti¬ 
mately to the individual himsel!'. It is just in those cases which 
the law cannot reach that satire should be most elective. 
Very often, it is about the only means possible of bringing a 
man's folly home to him. Insincerity is a common vice, but 
it may be not only unintentional but unconscious, and satire 
is, perhaps, the most effective and the most fordble way of calling 
a man's attention to the feet; buf^ should be of the kind “ which 
lotes to play and not to wound." Then again, as to vanity:— 
^ doubt, sooner ’ or latef/ will of itself cover a man with 
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through accidental causes like Churchill forcing Johnson to shake 
off his indolence and rise from his midday couch for giving 
to the world, with all the characteristic traits of his genius' 
and defects, his edition of Shakespeare. For this reason, 
public exposure of pri\’ate vices and the thoughtless unearth* 
ing of the loathsome details of family scandals, far from 
being harmless, is to be regarded as an Nvanton insult to the 
decency of public morals. Ib is like bespattering filth in all 
directions for no conceivable good and is, on all occasions, to 
be strongly deprecated. But, even apart frpm this, there .are 
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natural limits beyond which the encroachments of satirists should 
on no account be permitted. The professional satirists is apt 
to forget that there are two sides to every picture and that 
though almost every thing may be made to appear in a humor¬ 
ous light, it is his duty to distinguish natural and genuine from 
false and spurious humour. 

The M'it which delights in inflicting wound on others in the 
mere wantonness of malice is of the most dangerous description. 
The desire to indulge in a Joke at the expense of others is a com¬ 
mon failing and the follies and eccentricities of our neighbours fur¬ 
nish an opportunity which is too good to be lost. The temptation 
to indulge in this questionable kind of amusement is sometimes 
great and it argues moral strength to be able to resist it. Look at 
the number of men who suffer in silence for the wanton malignity 
of others and who might well cry out like the frogs in ^sop's 
fable “ wliat is sport to you is death to us." 

No one has a right, in this way, to inflict misery on a number 
of innocent men merely because he has the power to do so or 
because there is no one'to punish liim if he does. By the critic 
ns well as the satirist there is a tadt assumption of superiority 
which in itself’would be highly offensive if the disposition to it 
were not all but universal. But the arrogating to oneself tlie 
position of a Judge requires to be made good. “ Judge not that 
ye be not Judged " is a very safe maxim and a very sound one if 
taken with the necessary qualifications—for it is not intended to 
dissuade us from passing Judgments altogether which would bring 
the affairs of the world to a stand-still but it is meant to impress 
us with a sense of our weakness and fellibility and to warn us 
against an anogant assumption of sclf-confidence. No one should 
undertake the serious duties of a Judge with a light heart. How 
much of human action do you really see ? Is there not in every 
action that comes imder our Judgment, is there not a great 
deal that.is never known and a great deal tlint shall always 
remain unknown, except to the agent himself, and not even 
wholly to him, for there are motives and springs of action below 
consciousness, without which no oemplete view of the action 
would be possible ? And yet, tliere are not a few of us that will, 
with greater readiness than Judgment, jump to a conclusion re¬ 
specting the actions of their fellowmen and will not even pause 
and wait for fuller information for fear of being considered lacking 
in that mental discernment by whi^ some are supposed to be 
capable of perceiving iutuitively the diameter and conduct of 
their fellowmen. 
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And' this too in matters in which the tenderest side of a 
man’s nature may be concerned and tn which the persecutor 
not merely contented with robbing a man of his reputation 
dares even to offer violence to those feelings which every 
one is bound to respect* If there is conduct which deserves 
the unqualified condemnation of every right-minded man, surely 
it is this. The uncharitableness, the want of brotherliness/the 
readiness to give offence and to take it, which mark the dealings 
of men of the world, constitute an offence, a breach of the divine 
law (Love thy neighbour as thyselO against which no human law 
pan provide a remedy. No, the cause of mischief is more deep- 
seated than it seem^. It ties in the innate perversity of man's nature 
and is but one form of what Dr. Bain has happily designated as the 
pleasure of malevolence/ So long as there is such a thing 
as the '^pleasure of malevolence,'’ is there any wonder that 
satires should continue to be written if only for a species of plea¬ 
surable excitement, but one of questionable morality, to which it 
ever gives rise in the mind of the average readers ? I do not, there¬ 
fore, demand the utter abolition of satire, as being a thing not 
utterly bad in itself and not altogether without its uses, but surely 
I have a right to insist that the satirist who takes it on himself to 
teach otliers should himself be duly impressed with a sense of his 
responsibility. When this is not done, even a finely written satire, 
though enjoyable as a literary treat, is, in its consequences, fraught 
with mischief to society. No wonder then that ver>’ few satires 
have really done any good work, the majority of even those 
that have been written with good intentions have overshot the 
mark and thus failed of effect. 

By far the largest number belong to the class of mischiev¬ 
ous writings which are begotten in malice and hatched in envy 
and whose only conceivable justification is that they afford a 
few hours of unhealthy excitement to the vulgar. 

Unfortunately, there is still to he found in every civilised 
country a class of uniters who make no other use of their splen¬ 
did literary powers than wantonly to inflict pain on innocent 
men, to cover every good cause with ridicule and its leaders 
with obloquy, to laugh down and misrepresent all noble and 
philanthropic efforts, and to calumniate the real friends of 
humanity. I will not, in speaking of these men, do more than 
refer to the vile prostitution of genius, the use of the most 
brilliant powers for the worst purposes, which make their existence 
and the open practice of their profession a grave misfortune to 
mankind. 
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H«ppily, this class of compositioas is generally fiUljag.at a 
discount and there is hope that, as time goes on, it will speedily be 
swept out of euatence. 

JADU NATH CHATTERJI, 
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ON VILLAGE CONSERVANCY AND DOMESTIC 

CLEANLINESS IN BENGAL. 

Having lately treated in tliis Magazine of village Water-sup¬ 
ply and tlie state of drainage in Bengal it is my intention to 
dwell briefly on village conservancy and domestic cleanliness 
in the present number. The people of Bengal in general and 
Hindus^ in particular, keep their houses {Barees) clean and 
free from dirt according to their light and knowledge. The 
women of the mud hut or brick-building or mansion consider 
it a duty and a pleasure to rise at or before dawn and sweep 
the rooms, verandah (peerah or rowak) and yard or compoundi 
and leep the kitchen and mud-floors with cowdung which is 
considered a sort of rough disinfectant and purificant. This 
sweeping and leeping is performed daily and at all seasons and 
in all weathers. A house or home is considered impure and 
unclean and no cooking and other domestic arrangements 

for the household could be done unless the morning sweeping 
and leeping w*ere strictly gone through. The sweeping is repeat¬ 
ed in the afternoon to remove any refuse and dirt since morning 
—but not the leeping which is performed in the kitchen ever}'- 
time the cooking is finished. The 6 ari or house is kept clean 
by every family in Bengal—Hindus and MusalmSns alike,—but 
we must not omit to mention the blots or unclean spots. 

1. The first and most objectionable thing is the ever present 
asthakoor or cesspit where tlie male and female members of 
a household wash and consign .the remains of food for dogs and 
cats. The cesspit is seldom cleadld and its sweetness and fragrance 
can be more easily imagined (haA described. There is sometimes a 
second cesspit or cesspool where the children and even grown-uft 
persons perform the minor calls of nature, when tbe^fiift; 
not used for the purpose. The ces^i^should be removejl to we 
back of the house or fiirtbest comer of the yard, but as this ar- 
rangement will in many cases be inconvenient ^^mla or jar 
might be used for the purpose of washing:, &a, and it be clear-^ 
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ed periodicall}*. Where the use of the gumla is out of the question 
and the cesspit is to predominatei it should be cleaned occasionally 
and dry earth or lime freely used to disinfect the foul contents. 

a. Another blot is the cowshedi (where there is one) which is 
often situated too near the dwelling and sleeping rooms. This is 
not right. Cattle shed in general should be as far away as possible ; 
the lowest castes, like Domes and Haries^ who keep pigs, are not 
80 clean though they have separate sheds for the animals and are 
therefore better than the Irish peasants who allow pigs to sleep 
in the same room, if not same bed with them. 

3. The third blot is a latrine (where the^e is one) which is 
generally placed at a safe distance, though sometimes it is too 
close to the dwelling and sleeping rooms. If the privy is a well 
privy, it is so much the worse, because it is not deaned and the 
soil is contaminated by sewage. If the drinking-water wells and 
tanks be close to the privy such are likely to be contaminated. 

4. The practice of keeping cowdung and making it up into 
fueUcakes is very .common in the villages and towns. It is not 
unhealthy and at the same time very useful—-especially in places 
where no tfre-wood is available. Those that have a large number 
of cattle can and do utilise the dung into fuel-cakes and use 
them instead of dre-wood. This is how the Israelites of old 


matiaged about fuel in their joumeyings in the wilderness for 40 
years which puzzled a simple mathematician like Bishop Colenso. 

5. The cowdung, however, is not always turned into cakes 
but piled up in heaps with urine and house-sweepings to rot and 
become manure for cultivation. This manure heap is generally 
outside the house and rarely inside it. 

So much for the cleanliness of the house and yard. Now a 
few words as to the other things. The women act as cooks 
and have alwa>'s to bathe before they can touch a * cooking 
pot. The people of Bengal use earthen pots and 'pans for 
cooking and considering the risk of using unclean metallic pots, 
such as copper deckeb^Sf SiC», earthen handtes are the best 
and safest, as well as the cheapest. The custom of throwing 
away cooking pots and pans at solir and lunar eclipses and on the 


occurrence of deaths in the household or of its consanguineous 
relationa, ia good from a sanitary point of view. As an eclipse 
of the sun or moon is attended with changes in the weather and 
atmospheric disturbances the ej^ben cooking pots and pans might 
be affected thereby. At mournings and deaths which are more or 
less infectious, qr cont^ious, the old pots and pans might be the 
qjftans of keeping up the disease or spreading it. Hence it is the 
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best precaution to throw away the old pots and pans and to get 
new ones—which people would not willingly do, if left to tiie/r 
discretion—on such pericxlical occasiotis as eclipses, deaths, &c. 
Drinking water is stored in earthen ghurraln and jars for sub¬ 
sidence of sand and other suspended impurities an<l also for cooling. 
The jars and ghnrrahs are kept scrupulously clean and the best 
potable water is fetchc<l and used. The same cannot be *said 
however of other waters used for washing and cooking. 

An ordinary village home cannot boast of much furniture. 
Many sleep on a piece of mat spread on the ground floor. This 
practice is bad and unhealthy as people are apt to catch fever, 
cold and cough, gout and rheumatism in consequence of sleeping on 
the damp floor. If they cannot afford a cot or wooden bed {takla^ 
f>osh) they om surely get a cliar|H)y which can be purchased for a 
few annas only, though it would be better and cheaper in the 
long run to buy u large laklapoth which is more capacious and 
can accommoclate three or four persons, or a man utid his M*ife and 
children, while a chapoy cannot hold more than one. Hindus and 
Mahomedans do not sit at tiibles for meals, but the poor squat on 
the bare ground and the middle and higher classes sit on pecrahs 
(wooden boards) and caq)ets. They eat off metallic and stone 
plates and drink water from metallic tumblers. The very poor¬ 
est eat off plain tain or other leaves. In large feasts leaves are always 
used as so many plates cannot be found. The place where meals 
are partaken is sprinkled with clean water and after the meal is 
over it is leeped with cowdung, and all refuse of food carefully 
removed. The people alw*ays wash and rinse their mouths after 
meals and chew betel-nut which helps digestion by promoting the 
flow and ingestion of saliva and removes all fetor from the teeth 
and gums. This fact or habit accounts for the good set of teeth 
for which natives of India are complimented by the European 
nations. 

It has been remarked by all careful observers that while a 
Hindu house or bari, is kept clean, its surroundings are anything 
but clean and healthy. In rural places where people follow agri¬ 
culture, cowdung and horse and cattle shed refuse are kept in 
heaps and mounds for the purpose of manure. In non-agricul¬ 
tural villages also heaps of house refuse and sweepings are to be seen 
undergoing decomposition, and emitting an unpleasant and un¬ 
wholesome stench. Pots and pans are thrown away just outside 
the enclosure wall or behind the mud houses which have no 
walls. As there are no conservancy arrangements, the heap of 
sweepings and refuse is never removed. , 
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There i» in most rural villages and in municipal towns, a 
pond or small tank, general])' dirty and choked, near a house or a 
group of houses which the people consider a great convenience. 
It is never cleaned and moreover it becomes the receptacle of 
all sorts of refuse. The water, however, is freely used for washing 
pots and pans, clotiies and rags both soiled and unsoiled, and some¬ 
times for cooking and washing. Near a house are also to be seen in 
many instances thick vegetation and underwood or bamboo clumps 
and dense wood interferiug more or less with light and air. In 
East Bengal every house surrounded with a garden full of trees 
which makes the ^ace dark at midday. 

If we proceed further and examine the village we find the 
waste lands and unoccupied spaces surrounding a house generally 
covered with dense jungle and freely resorted to for calls of 
nature. 

The ponds and ditches containing more or less water are used 
for steeping jute in places where jute is grown, and the stench of 
jute-steeping is some thing sickening and abominable No jute 
steeping should be allowed near habitations and thoroughfares. 

The practice of steeping bamboos in tanks for seasoning and 
hardening them is also reprehensible.. The putting of Komurs or 
bundles of sticks and twigs in tanks and rivers is equally bad as 
it fouls the water. 

In the villages of Bengal there is no conservancy arrange¬ 
ment to remove house sweepings and refuse, dung and dirt, and 
carcases, and the consequence is, these things lie where they fall 
or all deposited. In agricultural villages the above refuse is kept 
for the purposes of manure—which is removed twice in the year 
to the forms and fields for cultivation. The exposure of the 
manure for weeks and months to sun and air vitiates it as all 
ammonia from decomposed urine and organic matter escapes and 
deprives the manure of its fertilising power. It is a mistake 
therefore to expose the manure heaps, it should be buried at 
once to preserve its potency and fertility. The best plan would 
be to cart idl manure to the fields as soon as there was enough to 
fill one cart, and bury it in one or more parts of a form or field. 

In nOD-agricultural villages the house-refuse and sweepings 
li$ where they are deposted and are never removed—the heaps 
and mounds neverdimioish but always grow in size and number 
frets constant additions to them. 

Roads ,—Good village roads a^(|^nspicuous by their absence. 
Thtte are kutcha pathways and n^ow ayeU and blierries — 
wbid) are seldom ^repaired and .which are always damaged by 
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heavy .raihs passing over them for want of side drains. The 
roads are never swept and kept clean. On the contrary the people 
foul them by resorting to road sides for calls of nature. In many 
villages, surrounded by low paddy swamps more or less under 
water or covered by standing crops there is literally no dry place 
for people to go to. In such cases, the people resort to road sides, 
tank sides, and hi^h river bunks, which are all high and dry, for ^Us 
of nature. This practice acts injuriously on life and health by 
contaminating the soil, lonling the aiv and polluting the water. 

Siirih/s are often made near houses and witinn private enclo* 
sures. Cremation too is somctiines done near habitations, and on 
road'Sides^this is not so bad ns Initial. 

The iinoumpied spaces oi a village are generally covered 
with jungle which affords cover Ibr the ('ommission of nuisances 
and lor sheltering jackals and wild beasts. In the absence of 
any cunservancv or scavenging establtsliments, nature employs 
her own agents, dogs, j;wkals, pigs, and cuttle for devouring 
night-soil and carcases. They are in many cases veiy useful as 
scavengers—except pigs which esmsc more dirt and nuisante 
than what they remove, and hcn;v the keeping of pigs should be 
prohibited. Peo|de rearing pigs should be removed far away from 
the vilhtge. Cattle dung is often found strewn all ovej* the village 
paths from herds of cattle us they are led out or brought in for graz** 
ing. Where fire wood is scitrcc, and svomeu might be seen 
collecting the stray cattle dung for the pnr)V)sc of making cakes— 
otherwise it would lie where it fell - till drictl and pnlverisetl by the 
sun and st'attered to the four winds 

Bhagar or the place where i-arcaeis au* consigned is often 
within or too near a village. I'lus is not right. A bhagar should 
be as far away as ptrssihle (roni a village. It would be better if 
carcases^could bo buried iiiu^r rhe e;«rih in large excavations 
made and kept for the pnr|H>se. 1 svill ni>w conclude with a 
few' su^estions and recommemhit ions for the imiirovemeni of 
village conservnncy ami domestic cleanliness. 

1. l^et the aatacmr or cesspit be done away with, and a 
gnmla used instead for washing niouths and hands after meals. 

2. Let all house refuse and sweepings be thrown into pits 
and holes or dry i>onds which might he thus filled with a layer • 
of good dry' earth on lop. 

3. Lei the cattle or co^yshed be as fer away from the^ 
dwelling and sleeping rooms as pt^Ue. 

4. Let cow-<lting be tume<l into c.:Kes immediately, or if it 
is to be ke])t for manure along with hou.^ -refust; and sweepings. 
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let the heap lie as for away as possible: If the &nn is dose by 
it might be removed daily but if far away it should be carted 
a%v'ay as soon as there was enough to fill a cart. 

5. Ever)' village should have its Health Committee con* 
sisting of five or six leading men who should have the chaige and 
supervision of drinking water tanks, drainage and village conser¬ 
vancy. 

6. Rule or recommendation 4 should be applied to manure 
outside a house. 

7. The empty spaces of a village should be kept clear of 
jungle. 

8. No defilement of road sides, tank sides, wnd river-banks 
for calls of nature should be allowed on any account. All grown¬ 
up peiiions who have no private latrine should go out of the village 
into the jungles an<l waste-landa For children and old and in¬ 
firm persons a hole or trench should be dug ut the farthest 
corner of the backyard and used as latrine and covered with dry 
earth and ashes daily or frequently. This trench system should 
hi followed in villages surrounded by low pa<ldy fields and fields 
uinler water. 

9. All private latrine should be above ground and not well 
privies which arc an abomination. 

^ 20. Cremation, burial and bhagar should be as far away 

as 'possible. The Health Committee might employ the services 
of the village chowkidar, when he is a low caste man, itr others 
to remove all carcases and consign them into pits. 

II. No jute stecping.)hould be allowed in or ^ar a village- 

all jute should be steeped fir u^*ay. 

♦ ^ ^ 

•• K. p. oup'Hk. 

OH-Major, I. .S. 
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CASTE: ITS ORTG/H A.\r> EFFECTS. 

I. 

Hofho sum ; humani nihil u me 

nlienum puto/’ 

1 was born of woman, and drew milk. 

As sweet as charily, from human 1>reis|s. 

1 (hiok, arliculule, 1 luujth and weep. 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should ] and any man that lives 
Ue strangers to each other ? * * * 

What edge of subtlety cansc thou suppose 
Keen enough, wise and skilful as thou art, 

To cut the link of brotherhood by which 
One Common Maker bound me to the kind 

COWPEK. 

The qaste^ystem is, perhaps, the oldest institution in India, 
which still extant with almost undimiiiished vigour and vitality. 
Philosophers and historiaus of the present age differ much in 
opinion as to, the utility of that in^tution. In the opinion of 
some the castiisystem has been the 'foot of manifold evils that 
have come upon our society. They assert that the political 
degeneoKy of India, all the a^-ils that India has been 
sufferiJ. from, are the effect of that ^system and, therefore, they 
advo<?ite its total abolition. Others^-on the other hand, avow 
that it, is so inseparably connected with everylhiug relating to 
Indi^'.that its abolition would be a mortal blow to Indian 
politics and religion. According to them, the system, as it now 
exists) is the soiU as well as the body .of Hinduism. Mr. Cotton 
supports the lattet' view and writes in his Neiv India —“the 
system of caste, far from being_^ the source of all the* 
troubles which can be traced in Hhidu society, has rendered 
the most import^t services ip the.^t and still continues to 
sustain order aiid solidity.” |dstw|fe it is saiil “that the 
system has its undoubtedly, bu^Uiey are defects more than 

cuunterbalancad-1)v the services it liNulers. .Those refomiprv 
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who are in the habit of describing caste as the root of all evils in 
Hindu Society, overlook the impossibility of uprooting an institu¬ 
tion which has taken such a firm hold on the popular mind." 

A clear exposition of the origin, development, and effect of 
this system is the desideratum in all researches into the history of 
the social life of India. It is certain, however, that it was not 
the growth of a single age or of a few centuries. The object of 
the present article is an attempt to oGfer such an exposition. 

The word ‘ caste' is derived from Portuguese ‘ casta' meaning 
race or lineage. In Sanskrit the word is Varna i>.' colour.' 
Another Indian word “ jati,” equivalent to the Latin word ‘ gens' 
and a Greek word meaning ' nice or nation,' corrAponds with caste. 
The employment of the word Varna to signify caste can be 
accounted for by the fact that the Aryans, who were of a foreign 
origin, were of a different colour from the Dasyas or aborigines. 

It is said that the institution of caste is peculiar to India, 
but Dr. Wilson in his “Indian caste'' and Mr. S. C. Dutt. 
in his “ India; past and present" point out that this is not the 
castf. Mr. Dutt writes,—“it is not that it was unknown to 
other countries of the ancient world. Without being irreverent 
we may fancy that we find traces of it in the pages of the 
Bible (Genesis iv. 20-22) ; and there is no doubt that it was well 
understood though for comj-iaratively short periods only, by the 
Egyptians and the Assyrians; the Greeks, Cretans and Persians; 
and even the Anglo-^xons and the aborigines of Mexico and 
Peru. But excepting Egypt the traces of the institution were 
in no place so deeply indented as in India, nor the foundation 
of it so authoritatively laid down ; and in the present day it is 
not recognised in any other countiy in an)' quarter of tlie globe.” 

Many fanciful theories have been set up to accounf for the 
origin of tliis sj'stem but we have no means of ascertaining the 
truth. The most ancient portion of the Vedas alludes to such 
a division. The fair-skinned Aiyans who migrated from the 
Central part of Asia to India and conquered the original in¬ 
habitants of the country, found tliemselves greatly superior, in 
point of colour, creed, and customs, to the black-skinned abori¬ 
gines whom they designated under many names, such as Dasyas, 
Rakshasas, Asuras, &c. They thought it infra dig to mix with 
the aborigines and waged gerpetual war against them on reli¬ 
gious grounds. " Meanwhile," says Dr. Hunter, “ the four castes 
had been formed. In the old -Aryan colonies among the five 
rivers of the Panjab, each housefather was a husbandmait, warrior 
and priest But by degrees certain gifted families, who composed 
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the Vedic hymns or learned them off by heart, were always 
chosen by the king to perform the great sacrifices, lu this way 
probably the priestly caste sprang up. As the Aryans conquered 
more territory, fortunate soldiers received a larger share of the 
lands than others, and cultivated it not with their own hands but 
by means of the vanquished non-Aryan tribes. In this way tlie 
four castes arose, firet,—the priests or Brahmans, second;—the 
warriors or fighting companions of the king, called Rajpoots or 
Cshatrij'as, literally,' of the royal stock,’ third,—the agricultunil 
settlers who kept the old name of Vaisj’iis. Fourth, the Sudras 
or conquered non-Aryan tribes who became serfs. " 

Tile passages quoted by Dr. Wilson show the existence of 
caste distinction as early as the Vedic times. In the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, in the code of Manu, in the Puranas and all 
other Sanskrit works of great antiquity, we find the traces of 
caste in more or less developed forms. Gradually this system 
began to be developed more fully, and in the sequel the 
tyranny of tlie higher classes on the lower became so un¬ 
bearable as to produce a re-action. The Brahmanas, the probable 
inventors and certain guardians of caste, were omnipotent down 
to the time of Buddha. They had abused the power entrusted 
to them. About this time Brahmanical tyranny became simpl}' 
unbearable and the rapid spread of Buddhism was the result of 
a re-action against that tyranny. The tenets of Buddha and the 
jiractices he inculcated by means of his own animating and fiery 
preachings and lliose of his disciples, were, at least for tlie time 
Iwing, ciilculated to shake the foundations of that monopoly of 
knowledge and tliat purity of conduct to which the Brahmanas laid 
claim. All classes of society, high and low, prince and peasant, 
with perfect equality to all, were called upon to join the great 
banner of Nirvana and were taught that the gates of Bliss were 
equally open to all, that the Bralunanic monopoly was not ordained 
by God, and that every one had a right to strive for attaining 
excellence. At this period the caste-system received a fatal 
blow, though in the long run it recovered its strength. Many able 
books were at this peric^ written against the system and there is 
still extant a book nanjed Vajra-Suchi or the Adamantine 
needle, written at this time. Gradually the new system .of 
Gautama Buddha gained political importance. Kings Asboka 
and Chandra Gupta became cpnveris to tlut faith and through their 
influence Buddhism put Bral^numism under a severe restraint. 
Brahmanism, however, was not an institution so easily to be 
eradicated. In the accounts of the Greeks, ,who came to this 
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country about tbis time, we find mentioned caste as an all-pojverfu] 
institution. Herodotus and other Greek historians describe the 
Indians to be divided into certiin cLisses. Long after Buddha, and 
in a later age, the contest was taken up by Chaitanya, but his 
success was not considerable and the Vaibbna^*as, though they 
renounce caste in theory, seldom do so in practice. 

We shall here dwell on the orthodox view of the origin »of 
caste. All Brahmanic writings recognise four pure castes,—Brah- 
manas or the priestly caste, Kshatriyas ortlie warrior caste, Vaisvas 
or the agricultural caste, and Sudras or the servile caste. The 
greait Indian $«ige Manu has the following as to the origin of 
the four priimir)* castes. For the sake of preserving the uni- 
veisc, the Being supremely glorious allotteil separate duties to 
those wlio sprang resi>ectivcly from His inoutli, His arm. His 
thigh and His foot. To the Brahmanas he iissigned the duties of 
reading the Vedas and teaching it, of sacrificing and assisting 
others to sacrifice, and of giving alms and receiving gifts. To 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are in a few words 
the duties of a Kshatriya. To keep her(b of cattle, to bestow 
largesses, to Orifice, to read the scripture, to curry on tnide, to 
lend at interest, and to cultivate lands, are prescribed to a Vaishya, 
One princij^al duty the Su])re7ne Ruler assigned to a Sudra, 
namely, to serve the above mentioned classes without deprecia* 
ling their worth • [Mann, Ch. i. 88-vx,] In the Punisha Sbukla 
and the Rig-veda, the S4une account is given about the origin of 
caste. A similar origin and similar duties are ascribed to the four 
castes in the Mahabharata, in tlie Bhugaval [see Skanda iii. Adh. 
vi, ^6*30J, in the Puranas and several other ancient Hindu 
writings. JdtimaUij or the Garland of caste, gives the same com* 
inon Hindu tradition about the origin of each caste. The (bllow** 
ing extract is from the Jatimala.—the first creation by 
Brahman, Brahmanas proceeded witli the Veda, from the mouth of 
Brahman. From his arms the Kshatriyas sprung. So from his 
thigh the Vaisyas, from his foot the Sudras were produced, all with 
their females. The Lord of Creation, rie>ving them, said,—What 
shall be your occupations ? They replied—We are not our own 
iQasters, O Lord, command us what to undertake I" Viewing and 
comparing their labours, he made the first tribe superior over the 
rest. As the first had great inclination for the divine science 


In ihe present article 1 have followed Sir William Jones' English traos 


lUlOD q ( Manu, omitty)g in some places bis 
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(Brahma) therefore he a Braliniana. The protector from injur¬ 
ies (Kshata) xvas Kshatriya. Him whose profession (Vesa) con¬ 
sists in commerce which i)romotes the success of wais for the 
protection of himself and mankind^ and in husbandry and attend¬ 
ance on cattle, he called Vaisya. The other should voluntarily 
serve the three tribes ; therefore, he became a Sudra ; he should 
humble'at their feet.’* A strong line of dcmarcition has been 
drawn between the first three classes and the Sudras, the three 
former being adled twicc-bom (Dwija), 

The lirahffiaHas. —The Brahman a was all-powerful and pos- 
sesse<l the exclusive privilege of teaching the Vedas. He was the 
lawgiver and framer of rules, which the other lower classes had 
to obey as if coming down from the very mouth of God. The 
laws of the country were made in his favour ; it was for him, as it 
were, that the sun and the moon rose and set, that the winds blew* 
and the birds sung. To )>lcase the Drahmunas was the highest 
bliss ; he was a sort of demi-god In all ways Drahmanus arc 
to be worshipped/' ssiys Manu^*^ they arc supreme divinities/' In 
the Padina Puninu it is said that •' the good man who worships a 
Brahmana, moving round hint to the right hand, obtains the merit 
of going round the seven dwjps of the world.’* 

Though the sovereigns of the country were chosen from the 
Kshatriya class, the Brahmartits possessed tlie real power. They 
framed rules tvliich the Kings had to obey. They were the 
counsellors o\ the King. Their persons and property were in¬ 
violable. Manu says;— 

q «rl j •tK’nrfn fTe^ i 

Manu VIIL 380. 

Never shall u king slay a Brabmana though convicted of all 
possible crimes ; let hint banish the offender from his realms, but 
with all his property secure and his body uuhurt. ' 

Ill the VIII and IX chapters of Manu the privileges and the 
prerogatives of the Brahmanas are given in full, which are too 
numerous to be quoted here. 

Although everytlting in the codes has been laid down in favour 
of the Brahmanas, it is, however, fair to look at the strict disaplinc 
and rigid austerities prescrib^, side by side, for the Brahmana. 
Four Asratnas, or stages wye ^ ordained for him to obe3^ 
His first Asrama was that of a Brahmacharin, when he was placed 
under the instructions of a BnUmiana called a G^oroo, whose com- 
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mands he had to obey and whom he had to revere and se^e as a 
parent and master. His second Asrama was that of a Grihastha or 
house^holder when he was to be marrieil and to lead a pure life^ 
serving gods and guests. The third was that of Vanaprastha or the 
hermit in the wilderness, when he was to be much more self* 
denied and restricted than the householder. The Sonnyasi or 
Anchorite was the fourth Asrama of the Brahmana when he had 
to lead the life of “ an ascetic or religious mendicant, wholly with* 
drawn from earthly afiairs and striving to attain a condition 
of mind which, heedless of the joys, or pains, or wants of 
the body, was intent only on its final absorption into the 
deity/' • 

Notwithstanding all the stringent and hard rules that the 
Brahmanas might have framed against their inferiors, and though 
they confined the reading and writing of books to themselves 
alone by which means they became the only persons of learn* 
ing in ancient India, it cannot be denied that they were 
a body of men who, in an e^irl}! stage of the world’s history, 
when all other quarters of the globe were entirely wrapped up 
in ignorance, bound themselves by a rule of life, as has been 
stated above, the essential precepts of which were self*culture and 
self-restraint. That the Brahmanas had made a wonderful progress 
in theology, philosopliy, astronomy, medicine and other abtnise 
branches of human knowledge, at a very early stage, nay, the 
earliest, of this world, not speak of the progress they attained in 
literature, especially in poetry and tlic fine arts, is a patent fact. 
In a spiritual point of view, the Brahmanas attaiq^ed the highest 
perfection. Hindu philosophy is regarded as unrivalled in this 
age of Materialism and .^gnosticism. The hidden meanings, the 
esoteric doctrines, that underlie all Hindu philosophy, is still 
an object of great controversy. Some of the Western anti¬ 
quarians who are now translating these works into their vernacular, 
on account of their total ignorance of the hidden meanings, do 
not scruple to call these sacied WTitings the babbling of babes." 
They look to these writings more from an historical point of view 
and overlook the other qualities.* Most of the English-speaking 
Indians of the present day have caught the contagion of this 
ignorant and fallacious notion. Many erudite enquiries, on the 
other har«d, both of the west and the east, are striving hard to 
*unveil these hidden treasures and,do really good serrioe to the 
cause of thought. For this we n^st be thankful to the founders 
of the riieosophical Society, who have kindled a love of these 
works, both fronj an historic and an esotric point of view, not 
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only in every Hindu breast but in the breasts of even educated 
Europeans and Americans.* 

Our account of the Brahn^ana will not be complete if we do 
not quote here what Dr. Hunter speaks of him. It is a noble testis 
mony from a noble authority. 'The Brahmana/ he says, “is an exam¬ 
ple of a class becoming the ruling power in a country not by force 
of arms but by the vigour of hereditary culture and temperance. 
One race has swept across India after another, dynasties have risen 
und fallen, religions have spread themselves over the land and 
disappeared. But since the dawn of history the Brahmana Iras 
calmly ruled; swaying the minds and receiving the homage of 
tlie people, and accet>led by foreign nations as the highest type of 
Indian mankind. The position which the Brahmanas won resulted 
in no small measure from the benefits whicli they bestowed. For 
their own Aryan countrymen they developed a noble language and 
literature. The Brahmanas were not only the priests and philoso¬ 
phers, but also the lawgivers, the men of science, and tlie poets of 
their race." 

The Kshatriya .—The Kshatriya or the warrior ^vas the priace 
of the soil. The seventh chapter of the Code of Manu is in¬ 
tended for the guidance of the ruling power. The Ksliatriya was 
to be characterized by Raja gooua^ or passion, and the duty assigned 
to him was to defend the weak and preserve the world from 
corruption. He had to protect the Earth, the cattle and the clergy, 
and fight to death in vindication of his faith« But he bad to 
be under the sole control of the Brahmana, who in a manner was 
the ruler while«iie was simply to follow the Brahmana's guidance 
The Kshatriya is said to be now extinct though the Rajpoot 
and many of the ancient families of the Deccan still call themselves 
Kshatiyas. This decay of the Kshatriya class may have been 
owing .to the peaceful habits of the people. The Dasyas or 
the original inhabitants being now totallj' subdued and the con- 
try being free from foreign invasions there was no need of a 
military cla^ and consequently the Kshatriya has been in¬ 
corporated with the other classes as will be seen below. Accord¬ 
ing to an ancient tradition, the Kshatriya class was destroyed by 
Kama of Bhrigu s race, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. It is 


^ [The search, hom^ver. for the esoteric, like everything else, may degeoie* 
rate into a ridiculous p.*issinn. Tlic ilahabhamtn, the Kamayana, the f oninas, 
iire; with respect to everything they oftUaTn, tougiit to be explained e«Aencal)y. 
We have met with men who find an esoteric meaning in the foulest pasiages of 
Bharata Chundra in his Ann<%dn Manguld. —En.. <V. ' 
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thought that the assumption of political authority by the Brah. 
manas dates from this time. 

The Vaisya^ —A Vaisya/* according to Maiiu» '' having 
been girt with his sacrificial thread and having nmrrieil an 
equal wi&i was always tu be attentive to his business of agricul¬ 
ture and trade and to that of keeping cattle.’* Manu in the ninth 
chapter of his Code deals with the commercial and the servile 
classes. In the Bhagavat Cibi it is said that the natural duties of 
the Vaisj'as, are agriculture, keeping cattle, and merchandise.** 'fhe 
VaisyaSi said to be now extinct, seem to be a very inoffensive peo¬ 
ple, minding nothing else than the duties ])rescribed to them by 
the Brahman as. 

Tlie Sudras. —From the three twice-bom classes we now pass 
to the once born—the Sudra. The Code of Manu, the greatest 
law-book of the Hindus, deals exclusively with the privileges of the 
Brahmanas. The only duty assigned to the Sudra is that of serving 
the three twice-bom classes, principally the Brahmanas, for whose 
advantage especially he liad been created. The position of the 
Brahmana and the Sudra has been a byeword in the Indian com¬ 
munities. Mr. S. C. Dutt thus sums up what Manu says about 
the Sudra,—As regards the Sudras, Manu apparently did not care 
to notice them on their own account, considering them to be use¬ 
ful only so far as they contributed to the advantage or covenience of 
the higher classes. He aocotdingly laid down that the only duty of 
the Sudra on Earth was servitude and especially under the Brah¬ 
manas ; that whether bought^r unbougbt, he could be compelled to 
perform menial duty; that'fto collection of wealth by him was 
allowable lest it should give l^n to Brahrt^nas ; and that the reli¬ 
gious penance for killing liin^was no grater than that of killing a 
cat, a <log, a frog, or a li/ard.'** [India : P»t and IVcsetit, p. 79.] 

i V. 

V. C. K. MA/UMDAR. 
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The institutes of Manu and the other sages are held by modem 
scholars to be rather an ideal of what the Brahmaua wished than 
what be was really able to enforc^ To show this we have 
the followingIn one of the Institute it is said:'' 
isft ^ gfec ^lglt I ” by which the womcp and the Sudras are exclud* 
cd ftom reading the Veins. Manu lias several other passages 
to the same effect; and ^et a reference to the most important 
of the Hindu scriptures,, Rig-Vefla, shows that some of it 
ShukUd were composed by % Sudra, Itknasha Ailusha, and se\*eral 
by women, such as Vishvavarah, ^hoshvati the daughter of 
Angira,Apa!aand Ydsha(vftf^ R. C. DAt’s' tranab^n of the Rig* 
Veda). From all these, however, it will not bc‘ ri^t to conclude 
that the position *of tlic Sudras in ancient times in Hindustan 
was worse than that of the helots;, in Greece. In Manu the 
Sudra's right of property is aUmitt^ and the law extended its 
protection to hi&;Vrson. Even as eafly as the compilation of 
the laws of the Sudras hid risen to royal power, 

which is evident from sloka 6i,* chaptff II, of Manu—;? 

In the day,'* says an his^j##^ 

** a real Kshatriya prince is not to be found; all thei^^i^fei 
princes of India excepting the Peshwa, a Brahmin, ait base* 
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bom ’’ [Rickard’s India, vol. I. p. 29, from an extract in the 
Penny Cyclopaedia.] Manu says:— 

3T'*T*m am f 

Manu ixr 335. 

4 

" Pure in body and mind, and humbly serving the three higher 
classes, mild in speech, never arrogant, ever seeking refuge in 
Brahmanas principally, he may attain to the most eminent class." 

Instances of such elevations were not rare in old times. Ac¬ 
cording to Vajra Suchi, Achala Muni was born of an elephantess, 
Kesha Pingala of an owl, Agasta Muni from the Agastee flower, 
Kausika from the Kusa grass, Kapil from a monkey, Gautama 
from a creejwr, Drona from an earthen pot, Taittri Rishi from a 
partridge, Parusrama, from dust, Sringa from a deer, Vashistha 
from a courtezan, and Narada from a female spiritseller. All 
these individuals were Brahmanas. These allegories of the 
elephant, owl, flower, ^c., are, without doubt, metaphors to 
cover their lew origin. In their birth, it is evident that their 
paternal sides prevailed,—the defects being on their mothers ; 
'fherefore, Manu has,— 


-anTra. «»wr 5 1 r” 

Manu X. 72. 


iVs, on the one hand, indi^^duals of low origin were elevated 
to a higher class, so on tlie other, those born of noble parents were 
degraded to the servile caste. Prishadhra became a Sudra for 
having killed his Guru’s cow. In the Vishnu Purana ai>d the 
Bhagvat an account is given of how Prishadhra was degraded to a 
Sudra. We give below the story for those readers who are un¬ 
acquainted with Sanskrit:—Manu had a son named Prishadhra, 
who was ordered by his Guru to take care of his (the 
Guru’s) cattle. Prishadhra, fully armed, was one night guard¬ 
ing his flock, when a tiger appeared. A sudden panic siezed the 
poor animals and they began to run on all directions. The 
mighty tiger caught hold of a cow and was bolting away with his 
prey, when the piteous cries of the poor creature attracted the 
notice of Prishadra whereupon hebegan to pursue the tiger. The 
night was very dark and cloudy. The cowherd, not being 
able to see distinctly, lashed his weapon in full force and 
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cut in twain one of the cows that be mistook for the tiger. 
The tiger nanowly escaped having only one of his ears cut off. 
Prishadbra returned^ assured that he had been able to kill the tiger, 
but, alas, in the morning he saw that it was the KapiU that he bad' 
killed the night previous and uot the tiger. Mortified, became to 
his Guru and told him the fact, who in rage cursed him to be a 
Sudra.— 

'S'v »MT*I I 

«T 'sfTH, csrt^ I 

0 

Moreover, Manu speaking of the twice*boni, says:— 

aRt I 

^ n ii. 168. 

twice-bom man who, not studying tlie Veda, applies 
himself to a different study, soon falls, even, when living, to «the 
condition of a Sudra, with his descendants after him.*’ 

Thus the nucleus of the Sudra class was formed not only 
by the Dasyas or the original inhabitants whom the Ary as con* 
quered but also by the degradation of delinquents from the higher 
grades. 

Varftasankaras :—In Manu privilege was given to the higher 
classes to marry women of the lower orders, and these marriages 
were legal. 

«t^jl »1T5 ’yis ft»l; 1 
c'SB ’?ia aiR: ii 

* Manu iii. 13. 

• 

“ A Sudni woman only must be the wife of a Sudra; she and 
a VaisyA of a Vaisya; they two and a KshatriyS of a Kshatriya ; 
those three and a Bralimani of a Brahmana/' 

The offepring of sycb unions,—unions of males of the higher 
orders with females of lower orders, which are called Anuloma 
marriages—as well as those of the unions of the reverse order, /.a., 
unions of women of higher classes with men of lower classes, 
which are called Pratiloma nvnriages, are generally known as the 
Varnasankaras. But it is a qu^tion to us why the former—the 
offepring of Amloma marriages—should be called by that name 
inasmuch as the marriage of the parents isdegal according to 
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Manu’s code and the issue legitimate. Moreover, the marriages 
being legal, a Sudra or Vaisya or a Kshatriyi, the moment she is 
espoused to a Brahmaiia, accepts the Gotra of her lord and be- 
‘ comes a Brahmani and their ofi^pring, as a matter of &ct, Brah¬ 
mans. We have shown above that according to Manu x yz, 
it is the paternal side which prevails and not the maternal. This 
may. be supported by the following slokas of Manu 

•av^in jftTa'twcfTfswi \ 

cTtfrs: imtjl: ii 

ix 23-24. 

“Aksham&l^, a woman of the lowest birth, being united to 
Vashistha and Sarngi being united to Mandapala were entitled to 
very high honour. These and other females of low birth have 
attained eminence in this world in consequence of the respective 
goqd qualities of their lords." 

These arguments lead us to conclude that the offepring of 
A nuloma marriages, which were surely in vogue in olden times, 
were not then called Vamasankaras and hated as illegitimate or of 
half-breed. The offspring of Pratiloraa marriages, which were 
illegal, and those of other clandestine unions similarly unholy, 
formed the bulk of Vamasankaras or the casteless race. The 
name Vamasankaras Avas then thought very hateful and odious. 
They were outcasts. According to the account of Manu, it 
was from a king named Vena that the Vamasankaras first 
proceeded. 

i 

^ ryi 1 

Wat TOP n 

Manu, ix. 66-67. 

" This practice (the connection of a man with the wife of 
another fit only for beasts, is reprehended by learned Brahmanas. 
But this is declared to have been the practice even of men while 
'Vena had sovereign power. He, possessing the whole Earth and 
thence only called) foremost ^of roj’al sages, formerly gave 
rise to Vamasankaras when bis intellect became affected by 
lust.’ 
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We can conclude from the above that Vamasankaras were the 
ofi^ring of unholy alliances. This is also corroborated by what 
Atjuna says to Krishna in the Gitfi. 

( 

mi mi II 

f» i 

n 

Gita, i. 39*40. 


''Upon the destruction of a race^the eternal practices of that 
race are destroyed; upon the destruction of those practices, the 
entire race is overpowered by sin ; from the predominance of sin, 
the women of that race, 0 Krishna, become corrupt; the women 
becoming corrupt, an intermingling of castes happens.*' 

But at the present time the term Varpuisaniaras not only 
signifies the o&priug of PralUoma marriages but also those of A nu* 
loma marriages and the meaning of the word seems now to'be 
much sofrened. But how is it that the children, of Atiuhma 


marriages should also be incorporated with the Vartiasaukaras^<idiS$f 
and once, while calling them legitimate descendants of their 
parents, how is it that Manu, in another place, does not deign to 
concede to tliem equality of status and position ? The former 
may be applied to the wily and crafty Brahmanas who had always 
been anxious to hold suzerainty over all other classes and too 
jealous to introduce others to enjoy the same privileges. So they 
put a stop to such inter^class marriages and clarified the o&pring 
of such unions as Varnasankaras. As regards the latter, 
those rules are, perhaps, interpolations in the code of Manu from 
some later hand or hands for legitimizing the issue of such unions 
whom they have separated as a different class. 

Granting, however, that the offering of Anulonia marriages 
were also Vaniasankaras and that though the marriages of 
parents were legal, their offepring could not be admitted into the 
caste of either of their parents, we shall here dwell upon the 
Varnasaniara class in detail. 


In the tenth chapter of bis code Manu enumerates the differ^ 
ent mixed classes with the respective occupations of each. If w*e 
take this chapter to have been originally WTitten in Manu's time, we 
can easily conclude that as earlj^as the compilation of the laws of 
Manu the number of mi.xed classes both by Antiloma and 
Pratiloma marriage had become considerable^ This frtet also 
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supports our view that the laws regarding the Vamasankaras are 
later interpolations. 

The chief of these mixed classes, as Manu enumerates them, 
are as follow:— 

I,—Classes which have sprung from Anuloma marriages, 
U.f from marriages of men of upper castes with the women 
of inferior castes. 

1. Murdh&bliishikta—by a Br&hmuna from a woman of the 
Kshatriya class. His duty is the teaching of military exercises. 

2. Amvastha or Vaidya, by a Br&hmana from a woman of the 
Vaishya class. His profession is the science of medicine. 

3. Nish&da or P&rsava, by a Brahmaiia from a woman of the 
Sudra class. His profession is catcliing fish. 

4. Mahishya, by a Kshatriya from a woman ot* the Vaisya 
class. His profession is music, astronomy, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra, by a Kshatriya from a woman of the Sudra class. 
His duty, according to Manu, is to kill or confine such animals as 
live in holes; but according to the J&tini&l& he Is gifted W'ith the 
sacred inspiration of poetry. 

6. Karana, by a V’aisya from a woman of the Sudra class. 
He is an attendant on princes or secretary. 

II.—Classes which have sprung from PralUoma marriages 
U., that of women of upper castes with men of inferior 
castes. The offspring of these marriages which are illegal are con* 
sidered inferior in rank to the classes enumerated above. 

r* Suta, by a Kshatriya from a woman of the Brahniana class* 
His occupation is managing horses and driving cars. 

2. Vaideha, by a Vaishya from a woman of the Brahmana 
class. His occupation is waiting on women. 

3. Chandala, by a Sudra from a woman of the Brahmana 
class. He is regarded as the most impure of all the mixed classes, 
the very lowest of mortals. His business is to curry corpses and 
execute criminals and to oOidate in other abject employments 
in the public service. 

4. M&gadha—by a Vaisj'a from a Kshatriya woman. His 
profession, according to Manu, is travelling wHh merchandise but 
.according to the Jatim&lSi, he is an encomiast or bard. 

5. Kshatri or Kshatta, by a Sudra from a Kshatriya woman. 
His occupation is said, by the J^timili, to consist in killing and 
confining suclt animals as live in ^oles. 

6* Ayogava, by a Sudra ifrom a woman of the Vaisya class, 
is a carpenter. « 
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Colebrooke remarks that besides the particular occupations 
assigned to each of the mixed classes^ they have the alternative 
pf following that profession which regularly belongs to the class 
from which they derive their origin on the mother's side: those 
at least have such an opinion who are bom in the direct orders 
of the tribes, as the Murdhabhishicta, Ambashtha and others. 
The mixed classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the 
duties of a Sudm; that is by menial service, by handicrafts, by 
commerce aud by agricuUnre." {Misce//afu*otiS Essays, Vol. II. 
p. 187). this amingcmenlobserves Mr. DuU, “from the 
different ranks sissigned to the offsprings noticed, it will be per- 
ccived that Bmhmahical ingenuity attached to female infidelity 
different shades of guilt, vur)Hug, not according to circumstances 
of their temptation but according to the rank of the parties 
with whom they were unhappily connected/' (Iftdia: Past and 
Present, p. 83 J 

Numerous other classes have been formed by the intermixture 
of the twelve mixed-classes us enumerated above, but those are 
too numerous to dwell upon. 

Manu classifies the rank of the Vamasankaras of Anuloma 
marriages in the following way. Of the satne father, the sons who 
are born of a woman only one degree lower than her husband 
{Ananiaraja) are superior in status and position to those that are 
bom of a woman two or three degrees lower than her husband 
{Dxvekaniaraja^ He also says that the sons will be similar to 
their fathers though not equal to them 

I” X. 6,) because '‘they are degraded by the low¬ 
ness of their mothers;that is, the sons will hold a middle rank 
simitar to their father but higher than their mother. According 
to these two rulings of Manu we can classify the Varuasankaras 
of the first class, in order of ranks, as follows: — 

1. M iirdhabh ishicta. 

2. Ambastha or Vaidya. 

3. Naishada. 

4. Mahishya. 

5- Ogra 

6. Karana or Kayastlia. 

Of these, the first, third, and the fo'nith, are now extinct—sup¬ 
posed to ha>’e been incorporated wtlj tlie other classes. Of the 
remaining three, the Vaidya hol<ft a higher place than the Ugra 
or Karana; he is twice-bom and enjo)rs many of the privileges of 
the BrShmana. _ • 
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Of the other two, Ugra and Katana, though according to 
Manu the former holds a higher place in society than the Karana 
(also called Kayastha) but custom has ordained it other\vi8e. The 
K&yasthas of the present time have so much elevated themselves 
by study and education that at present they hold a respectable 
position in the Hindu society and are superior, in point of caste, 
to every other class except only the Br&hmana and the Vaidya. 

As regards the six sects of the Varnasankaras of the second 
class and many others that have added to the class, some of 
them are now extinct, some have been incorporated with the 
Sudras, while others such as the Chandilas, &c., hold a still lower 
place than the Sudra and form a separate ckss of themselves. 
Of these last a description is given by Dubois. It is as follows. 

They are the scavengers of the villages, their business being to 
keep thoroughfares clean and to remove all the filth as it collects 
in the houses. Some of them who do not live in this state of 
servitude are employed to take care of the horses of individuals 
or of the army, or of elephants and oxen. They are also the 
posters and run upon errands and messages. In some parts they 
are permitted to cultivate land for their owm benefit and in 
others they can exercise the profession of weavers '* (Dubois s De¬ 
scription of the people of India^ p. 438). 

The classes lower than the Br&bmanas, namely the Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras gradually all jumbled up together till they all got 
mixed with the Varnasankaras and made common cause with them, 
which virtually divided the country into two grand divisions—the 
Br&hmanas and the Varnasankaras. These latter, however, in 
course of time re^divided themselves into a lot of minor classes that 


always keep separate from each other. The line of demarcation 
between these minor classes is now as welUmarked and distinct as 
in the four original.olasses in the time of Manu. Instead of four 
classes there are h^W more than forty, all of them being sub¬ 
divisions of the y.qrHO^ankara class. The duties of life of every class, 
formerly chalked the laws^of Manu, were no longer paid 
attention to, and* we./diiferent classes, including the Brahmanas, 
look to what ptfo<S»ion they thought more convenient. The 
Brahmanas no long^ read the Vedas or the other Hindu scriptures 
nor do'many of tfi^m even condescend K 6 read and write 
and consequently / they have been obliged, to have recourse 
to almost eveiy ^hig in order <0 support* themselves. IlH* 
terate Br&hmanas have even coitchscended—an-af&ir so strange 
in the good old days of Manu—to cook the victuals of persons of 
inferior glasses, so^uch so thjt now-a-days rich Sudras of every 
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order employ Brabmanas as cooks* With the decline of the Br&h- 
manas some of the more adventurous members of the Vmuisankara 
class have risen in the social status in point of learning, enlighten • 
ment and education. For example, we can cite the Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas ; especially the latter, who, at the present age, have been 
able to rise to the highest rung of the social Ia<lder and some of them 
are really worthy and useful members of our society. In modern 
times men like Dwarka Nath Mitra, Kristo Das Pal, Ramgopal 
Gosh and others are surely objects of our pride and exultation. 

Adisur, a Vaidya monarch of Bengal, seeing that the Bnihmanas 
of Bengal had forgotten tlicir sacerdotal duties and were no longer 
worthy of assisting'at holy ceremonies, recruited from Kanouj, live 
Brahmanas versed in the holy scripture of the Vedas. These Brah- 
manas are the ancestors of the prescTit Brahmanas of Bengal. 

Ballallasen, a king of the blood of Adisur, rc^modelled tlie 
caste-system of Manu and divided the Brahmanas, Vaidyas an<l 
Kayasthas in classes according to their difl'erent qualifications. He 
seems to have taken gieatcare for the Brahmanas, whom lie divid¬ 
ed into Kulins, Crotriyas and Bangsajs. The nine qualities* of. 
the Kulin, the Hidalgo of his race, were especially staled to be : 

fwi I 

" Good conduct, humility learning, good name, sojourns to sacred 
waters, piety, application to the Vedas, penances, and liberality, 
arc the nine marks of the Kulin." ■ 

The Crotriyas are those who possessed eight of these nine 
marks ; the rest were the Bangajas. 

Gradually, however, all these demarcations were swept 
away though the names were retained, and now-a-days a person is 
a Kulin by virtue of his being the son of a Kulin^jio matter whether 
or no he possesses any of the virtues whidt^'previously formed 
the siTie qua non of his character. It is a gr^.pity that amongst 
the modern Kulins there are men who are personifications 

of polygamy and unenlightenment. He marines lots of wives 
and leaves them entirely to take care of thett^Ives. Matrimony 
is to him a sort of profession. The tears of these helpless 
and starving wivea, whose pathetic ej^^ ate lifted towards 
Heaven in mute appeal, call upon society to r6^«ss their uTongs. 
Society seems de^.to those loud and pathetiQ-talls of thousands 
of our sisters, ww, wedded to snonsters in ..human shape by the 
sacre8 laws of marriage but abandoned by them and hunted by 
misery and privation, pine away unnoticed^like rosei in the 
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deserts Some^ still more unfortunate and wretched, goaded 
by despair and pOTerty, at last take to the vilest occupation 
in life and ^^witb guilty splendour shake the public ways." 
What is the history of these poor creatures ? It is society forcing 
its members by apathy to paths of degradation and sin» A soul is 
ruined for^a bit of bread. Misery makes the oiTcr and Society 
accepts it. It is mistake to say that slavery had disappeared from 
India under the benevolent rule of our gracious Queen. It now 
exists and in our community it exists in many a sliape. It weighs 
upon women and is called prostitution. But who is responsible 
for all these ? Kulinism and Society.* 

The old system of caste is not now what it had been. As it now 
exists, it is more a curse to society than a blessing. The good old 
]aM*s of the ancient Maliatmas and Rishis are now being abused by us, 
sinful mortals, and consequently we are falling into degeneration. 

The effects of caste on the Hindus as a nation were not vet}* 
unfortunate in the earlier ages. It gave to the arts a certain 
amount of perfection and which is in certain cases retained to tliis 
The objects which led Manu to the institution of caste 
were certainly noble. It is not very difficult to find that 
Manu's ca$te*system was based on the principle of di^nsion cl' 
labour. The usefulness of division of labour cannot be overrated. 
The problem of division of labour has recently been solved b}' 
Adam Smith and some other political economists. That 
problem had agitated the mind of Manu long ago and he had 
come to a satisfactory solution as seen in his division of the 
Hindus into castes. In the same breath it can well be affirmed 
that in olden times—in the prehistoric ages—it was this system of' 
caste which raised the Hindu nation to tlic highest state of civi¬ 
lization when all other sister-nations were in darkness and 
obscurity. If we look upon the assertion that Brdhinan^s canic 
out of Brahman's mouth, the Kshatriyas from his breast, &c, as an 
allegory symbolising the respective importance of the different 
clas^, the whole thing would be dear to us. 

There are two objects in division of labour, namely the 
fadlity of work and the production of excellence in each depart¬ 
ment. As to fiidlity of work, it is universatly acknowledged. As 
. to the second object, a mere glance at the Indian community 

[* Much of this indignation against the iostitution of Kulinism is mis* 
placed. The assertion is nei true tbA the ranks of the unfortunates are 
swelled by the neglected wives of Kuliea. English education has dune much 
to reduce polygamy. A husband having many wives is now a rarity. Those 
who inveigh against polygamy now really strike a dead monster.^ED. A'. 
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will convince us of the truth of what I say. Where shall we 
find such eminent men as Vy 4 sa, Vasistha, VSlmiki, and a host of 
others too innumerable to mention ? Can modem times show any 
such example ? By no means. What then is the cause of this 
degeneration ? It is because the Brahmanas of the present times 
no longer stick to their original calling. By a strange irony of fote 
they haVe usurped the place of the Sudras and have become a serv¬ 
ing body. So long as we continue in this state, there is no hope of 
regeneration. Like the Brahmanas the members of the other classes 
have given up their original vocations, and it is, therefore, that so¬ 
ciety has undergone a change for the worse. And in order that wc 
may regain our fortfter greatness two courses are left to us, either, 

I. We should try to bring society to its old order, 

II. Or, we should frame society in a different and more con¬ 
venient wav. 

But it is further from the scope of the present article to deal 
with matters like these and we shall content ourselves by leaving 
the question for the consideration of men more eminent titan our¬ 
selves. • 

What we have to say is how great may the trammels of caste 
be upon us let us not forget that we are all brothers,—brothers, 
in misery and suffering—all sons of one mother, our country. 
Let us not forget that we are all equal,—the great and 
the low, the Brahmana and the Sudra—in making one common 
cause for mother India. Let there be no caste-system then,— 
we are all equal, all members of the same commonwealth of 
fraternity and equality. 

With those that look from a higher platform, there is no dis¬ 
tinction of caste whatever. And, therefore, w'e would conclude 

with the words of Edwin Arnold :— 

% 

• “ Pity and need 

Make all flesh kirt There is no caste in blood 
Which runneth of one hue^ nor caste in tears 
Which trickle salt with all; neither comet man 
To birth with lilak^mark stamped on the brow 
Nor sacred thread on neck. Who doth right deeds 
h twice^bora and who doeth ill deeds vile.’’ 

Tie Light of Asia, 

C. K. MAJUMDAR. 
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OLD CALCUTTA. 

Much can be leamt of the history of a city from the origin 
of the names of its localities and its streets, from its ancient build¬ 
ings, and from its burial groxmds. Many interesting historical 
associations cling about the nooks and comers of an old city. 
Different professions give names to places where they have their 
principal scats of business. Old families and, in many cases, old 
proprietors have their names perpetuated in the names of some 
localities; in other cases they have been dcriv^ from some strik¬ 
ing natural feature of the place in olden times. Any systematic 
attempt towards the elucidation of the origin of the names of 
lo(^lities ina city cannot fail to throw a flood of light on its 
history during its earlier days. The early history of Calcutta is 
shrouded in mystery which it is now difficult to penetrate. There 
are some scanty materials which might be of use in compiling 
its early topographical history. Some eight or nine }’ears ago 
there appeared a series of admirable articles on the history of the 
street nomenclature of Calcutta in the Knglishmans ^lurday 
Evening JmrnaL Subsequently there appeared anotlier series of 
articles from the same pen, on the history of some of the subur¬ 
ban localities of Calcutta. Lung previous to this, Professor Bloch- 
mann had delivered certain lectures on old Calcutta which contain 
much interesting matter about the Indian metropolis in the olden 
times. The Rev. James Long, well-known for his explorations 
of the bye-paths of Indian literature and life, published a very 
curious and, at the same time, very instructive paper on " Calcutta 
in the Olden Times ’’ in the pages of the Calculla Review, volume 
XVIII Xo. 36. Much of the information embodied in that paper 
was derived by Rev. Mr. Long from the late Mrs. Ellerton, a 
European lady who died sometimeabout 1858 at the ripe old age 
of nearly a hundred years. Thus it will be evident that she had 
sem Calcutta as it was towards the close of the last century and 
as it was in the beginning of fhe present. A writer in the 
Calcutta Review observes: " Iti order to write that curious 
and instructive paper on Calcutta in the Olden Time, Mr. 
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Long induced the late Mrs. Ellerton to accompany him in 
his bugg)% to point out such spots as that where Wanen Hastings 
fought the duel.” Dr, Busteed^ in his “Echoes from Old Calcutta,” 
gives certain interesting details about localities of old Calcutta. 
In this work, the author identifres the particular spots near Bah 
housie Square, which were occupied by the famous Blackhole and 
the old fort of Calcutta. Recently, however, some old tracings 
of a map of Calcutta, dating from ,1753, and some plans of old 
Calcutta now in the British Museum of the above date, and also 
one supposed to have been drawn in 1723 or 1724, have been 
brought to light. In these plans, the palisaded enclosure within 
which the Christian residents of Calcutta had their local habita¬ 
tions are shewn. Much light will no doubt be thrown on the his¬ 
tory of Calcutta as it was in the last century when fuller details 
about these drawings and plans are published. Localities of 
modern Calcutta will thus be capable of being certainly identi¬ 
fied with those of Calcutta in the olden times and the problem 
of elucidating the origin of the names of places therein will per¬ 
haps be easily solved, a paper was recently read before ;the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by Mr. T. E. Munro on the light-bring¬ 
ing discovery of these maps and plans of old Calcutta which, 
when published, is expected to clear up many doubtful points in 
the history of old Calcutta. 

It would thus appear that much has already been done for 
elucidating the origin of the names of the streets and for identi¬ 
fying the localities of the southern division of the town. The 
origin of the names of these streets and localities is capable of 
being ver>* easily traced inasmuch as most of them are named 
after celebrated personages or after old bouses whereas in the case 
of streets and localities in the northern or native quarter of the 
town, they cannot very easily be traced to their origin because 
most of them are very obscure in their meaning. The identifica¬ 
tion of localities in the northern division is a ver>*‘ difficult 
task for no materials whatever, except the oral testimony of old 
inhabitants and popular traditions, exist whereby such task can be 
easily accomplished. Much of the information embodied in the 
following pages was culled by me from my venerable old grand 
father who is an octogenarian and is now living in the full possessioii 
of his faculties and who is, therefore, a trustworthy authority on 
tnatters relating to old Calcutta. He saw Calcutta as it was in 
the early part of this century >jhen it (at least the native portion 
of the town) wiis a collection of mud-huts, surrounded by tangled 
masses of jungle; when brick-built bouses wc];e but few and far 
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between and the native citizens of Calcutta were simple in their 
habits and not transfonned by English education. He saw 
Calcutta when its native inhabitants were content with learning 
their alphabet and with coining the words contained in “ Mayor’s 
Spelling Book ” in the Benevolent Institution at Bowbazar; when 
English civilization had not permeated native life. He saw Cal* 
cutta when there were no tram-cars, not even hackney-carriages, 
when people were content to go to their “ houses ’’ (mercantile 
offices') on foot protected from the sun andthe rain by big umbrellas, 
which, in those early times, used to be let -out on hire just as 
carriages are now let out; when the richest had only palanquins, 
and carriages were unknown. So complete is tlie change that has 
come over the dty that an old inhabitant might well exclaim, like 
Augustus Caesar of old, " I found it mud and 1 now leave it 
brick." 

To commence Nvitb the southern division of the city, some 
streets therein are named after the ci-divani Govemors-General 
of India as Vansittart Row after Mr. Vansittart Governor of Cal¬ 
cutta; Dalhousie Square and Streetafterthe Marquis of Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India; Moira Street after Lord Moira; 
Auckland ^uare after Lcmi Auckland ; Wellesley Street and Place 
and Square after the Marquis of VS'ellesley ; Cornwallis Street and 
Square built in 1824 after the Marquis of Cornwallis fWastings 
Street and the locality named Hastings, south'of Fort William, 
after the Marquis of Hastings ; Canning Street after Lord Canning, 
the first Viceroy of India ; Amherst Street built in 1824 by the 
Lottren Committee after Lord Amherst; Ripon Street after Lord 
Ripon. Lord Ellenborough's name is perpetuated in the Ellen- 
borough course on the south side of the Maidan which is the 
“ Hyde Park of Calcutta; ’’ Bentinck Street after Lord William 
Bentinck. Some of the former Lieutenant-Govemofs of Bengal 
have their names perpetuated in the names of streets. Halli^y 
Street is named after Sir Fredrick Halliday ; Grant Street after 
Sir James Peter Grant; Grey Street after Sir William Grey; 
Beadon Street after Sir Cedi Beadon. 

Other streets are named after well-known persons in whose 
time they wwe built or on account of their hadng owned landed 
property therein or simply in honor of their distinguished position 
in sodety, as Victoria Terrace and Square after the Queen-Empress 
Victoria; Albert Road after Albert Edward Prince of Wales 
who visited India in 1875-76 ; Street after David Hare, the 
pioneer of native education in India and whose memory is en- 
abrihed in the Har^ School; Loudon Street after the Countess of 
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Moira, arid Loudon in whose time it was built; Rawdon Street 
after the Countess of Rawdon; Kyd Street after Colonel Kyd the 
distinguished botanist who founded the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
in 1784 \ Middleton Street after Bishop Middleton ; Elliott Road 
after Mr. Elliott the Surveyor of Calcutta ; Camac Street after 
one Mr. Ciimac who owned several houses in that locality 5 Royd 
Street lifter Sir J, Royd one of the Judges of the Supreme Court; 
Russell Street after Sir H. Russell, Chief Justice, who built the 
first house there. 

Two distinguished generals have their names perpetuated in 
two localities as Outram Street after General Outram whose statue 
stands on the road*!eadjng to the Maidan from Park Street; and 
Wellington Street and Square after the *' dron Duke " the Duke of 
Wellington. 

On the other hand, some localities have derived their names 

from celebrated buildings as Theatre Road after the Sans Souci 

Theatre which had been in existence there in the last centur}*^; 

Park Street and Lane after the old park surrounding of Sir E. Impey’s 

residence on the site of which the present street is built: Sudder 

• 

Street after the Sudder Dew&ni Adalat which had its courts located 
therein formerly; Council House Street from the Legislative 
Council x^hich had its ofhees there; Old Court House Street and 
Old Pos»''Office Street are so named from the old court-house and 
the old post-office which were formerly situated therein. Dhur- 
rumtollah Street is the holy street from dhurrum or religion. 

But it is to be regretted that very little or nothing has been 
done towards tracing the origin of the names of the streets and 
towards identifying the localities in the northern portion of the 
town. Some of them are named after the professions which had, 
and, in some cases, still have, their principal seats of business there, 
as for_instance, Coomertolly named after the Coomars, or potters 
who have their local habitation there to this day. S^lnkidtollah 
is the quarter which was occupied by the sAndkris or workers in 
shell-bracelets which were formerly much affected by the Bengali 
ladies but which have now gone out of fashion. Kansaripirah is 
the quarter inhabited by the Kansaris or coppersmiths, large nnm- 
bers of whom still live there. Jeliatolah and Jeliaparah are 
quarters which were formerly occupied by the Jelias or fishermen 
though none uf them are to be found there at the present day. 
Durzeeparah and Dhobapan^h respectively derive their names 
from the durzees or native tailors and from the dhobies or native 
washermen who formerly lived there. Dhobapara is a place of 
long standing ror a locality named “ Doubapara ” is mentioned by 
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Holwell as existing in 1752. Potooatollah derives its names from 
potos or native painters who formerly lived in that locality. 

Classes of people of particular denomination have given their 
names to the localities in which they reside as Mussulmanparah 
(the quarter of the MussitlTnans); Ooryaparah (the quarter of 
the Oofyas); Khalassitollah is the quarter occupied by the N/ia- 
lasii or native lascars who serve in the steamers engaged in river 
navigation and who are also engaged in the boat-trallic from 
Chittagong, 

Mullunga, Chunamgully, Harkatta, Suripaiih, Colootollah and 
Chhattawallahgully have respectively deriv^ them from the things 
sold there formerly, viz., salt, lime, bones for making combs, dice, 
&c., wine, oil and umbrella. Sdnkibhanga literally means “ broken 
dish" and is perhaps so named from the broken crockery, glass¬ 
ware, &c., which formerly used to be sold there. Machooabazar 
was famous for its sale of ^sh in the last centuiy*. Durmahatta, 
lloyahatta and Moorgeehatta respectively derive their names 
from coarse mats, curds and fowls which were formerly sold there. 

* Some localities in Calcutta have derived their names from the 
remarkable objects which had been in existence there in ^tie olden 
times, as for instance Sfaambazar and Shampooker wKich arc 
named after the temple of the goddess Shyim& or Kali which 
existed there formerly. Shambazar existed in the last century for<^ 
it was farmed out by the Government in 1749. Manicktollah is 
named after the Mahomedan Saint Manickpeer. Jor^nko 
derives its name from two bridges which are said to have been 
there when the river Hoogly flowed past the place, where the 
modem Chitpore Road is built. My grandfother says he distinctly ! 
remembers the time when the river Hooghly laved the steps of the 
temple of Ju^emath sittfhted immediately to the north»of the 
Calcutta Mint. He vividly remembers that the place 
the choak belonging to the Rajah of Burdwan is at preseiirattbr 
at|^, was an ex|epsive mud-flat which was left high and dry'-^^ 
ebbtide. Thia^jw^ .the state of things long before the days of 
the ifo?t ComniisaBW^. Twen^ years ago, the river Hooghly 
flow 3 |l|triearer temple of Juggemath than it does at present. 
Mr. I^g writ^g-i» jSsa telfe- us that “ where the western railing 
of therjdetcalfe, IJall stands, there were, forty years ago, nine 
fathoms of water.” As the river is getting silt^ up and as the 
mud-^ts are. being reclaimed by^ the Port Commissioners, the 
channjt of receding ftifther and further from the above- 

mentioOed temple. If such was'tbe state of things in the first 
decade of this century, we can fency what was the state of things 
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50 or 60 years earlier still. The place where the modern Chitpore 
Road is built is but a short distance from where tlie modern 
c/iowA of the Rajah of Burdwan is situated, and must, in the 
middle of the last century, have been in close proximity to the 
River Hooghly. As for the bridges, I remember haying read in a 
newspapers about 14 years ago of the discovery there, while .ex¬ 
cavations were being made for the Calcutta drainage works, of 
the brick remains of bridges. Hatkhola is named after the hats 
or marts for sale of the principal commodities of commerce such as 
rice, etc, which had been m existence there, and which is still the 
favourite residence of native bankers from East Bengal. Hatkhola is 
a place of long standing as it in 1749 farmed out by the 
Government It is also mentioned by Holwell in 1752. Pathuria- 
ghata derives its name from the '^pathnria ghat or stone flights of 
steps which existed there in the last century when the river 
Hooghly flowed past the Chitpur Road. This locality is mentioned 
by Holwell as existing in 1752. Badoorbagan is said to have been 
named from the numerous flights of badoors or large frugivorous 
bats, two species of which {Pteropus medhts and Pteropus Ed- 
wardsil)^A^ the denizens of Calcutta gardens and w*hich may be 
seen in g^tat numbers flying to their feeding*grounds just at dusk. 
Barabazar means the big market' and is a place of long stand- 
^g. It is mentioned as existing in 1757. 

On the other hand, remarkable events have given names to 
certain localities in Calcutta, such as Sobhabazar so-called from the 
great sobfia or caste-meeting which was held there on the occasion 
of the shradh ceremony of Rajah Nobokissen's mother. But the 
^ymology of this place-name is a disputed point for it has been 
advanced by some that: this place has derived its name from 
Sobharaga's Bazar established there by Babu Sobharam Bysack, of 
the r^jlfnied dysack family of old The place call^ by its 
pr^S^ name long before the sob ha referred to above was held 
^n^ong before Moonshee Nobokissen came to bd# known as 4 - 
* Rajah,” Tlie old gentleman whom I consul^.* again for tKe* 
etymology of the name of Sobha B&ar, me tha^ajjie 

place must either have derived its'name from Uie sdpha or dKb- 
meeting alluded to above or from Sobjharam Bysaok^ whostr de- 
scendants, he says, still live there. But he is«jioX<^rtaTrf 4 s to 
which of these is the right derivation. I think the Sobhibazav 
Rajas might be in possession some documentary evidence 
wliich will decide this dispute. SAhSbazar is mentioned 
as being one of those localities in ofd Calcutta which were fr^ed 
out by the Government. It was b^uilt in the* 1 ast century for 
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Holwell mentions it as having existed even in 1752. In 1780 
it is mentioned as having been frequented by sailors because it 
was the noted place of residence of ** the black ladies of pleasure." 
Sobhabazar is intimately associated with the names of Nobo 
Kissen and of Clive and reminds us of their days. Dingibhangi 
(Wellington Square) is said to have had its origin in the wreck at 
that place of a ship by the terrible cyclone which swept over 
Calcutta in 1737. Hogulcooria is said to have derived its name from 
the drcumstance of its having been overgrown wth an immense 
jungle of hogla —a kind of long grass or sedge (Tipha elephanlU 
nnm and augusti/otia of botanists^. Hogulcooria is mentioned 
by Holwell as existing in 1752. It must in the last century 
have been out of town " and must have been occupied by Ma* 
homedan burial-ground, for I have been informed by my grand¬ 
father that early in this century when foundations were being dug 
for a building, several graves were met with together with their 
ghastly remains, in digging through the soil. 

Some localities in this city recall the names of their old pro¬ 
prietors, as for instance Sikdarbagaji, the residence of the Sikdar 
family; Teliparah the iM'dence of the 7 V/f caste. SeVeral lanes 
are mentioned by Rev* J. Long existing in 1852 which recalled 
the names of old proprietors, of which Hedaram Banerjeds Gnli 
exists at the present day. The rest, viz.^ Bhima Danerjees Gvli 
which recalled the name of one Bhima who w*as noted for invit¬ 
ing large numbers of people to his house, and giving them very 
little to eat, and Jay Narain Pakrasfs GuU which recalled the 
name of one Jay Narain who is said to have had a contract for 
building the new Fort William and to have absconded after hav¬ 
ing received several lakhs in advance, do not exist at the present 
day. Tulsi Ram Ghosh Guli recalled the name of Babu Tulsi 
Ram Ghosh who was a very wealthy man in his dayf^having 
amassed a colossal fortune as a ship-banyan. Several of Ms de¬ 
scendants still live in that locality and I have heard from one of 
them that one of their ancestqrs had accompanied Lord Cornwallis 
to the Carnatic when the third Mysore War was being waged 
against Tippu Sultan and he is said to have received as his share of 
the loot of Seringapatam a pair of shoes embroidered and encrusted 
with costly jewels while the Raja of Andul is said to have received 
a window screen set all over with rare pearls of great price. The 
name of this street has now been changed into Sanlram Ghosds 
Slrcel wlpch also commemorates the name of a scion of the 
family to which Tulsiram belonged. Hurry Gho^ds Street recalls 
the name of one Hurry Chum Chose who is said to have pos- 
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b(2bsed, like Augeus of old, a fine herd of kine $0 that 
C^fTlfT^ ’* proverbial for anything which is in great confusion and 
disorder, is famous even to the present day. Sunkcr Ghose’s Lane 
commemorates the name of one Sunker Ghosh to whom the god« 
dess Kali is said to have appeared in a dream one night and to 
have commanded him to build a temple consecrated to her near 
his residence. The fine Si void temple at the junction of the Com- 
walks Street and Chorebagan is said to have been built by him in 
compliance with the goddess's command as will appear from the 
inscription on the marble-lablet ‘‘ 

Still there ure many localities in Calcutta the origin of the 
names of which cannot be satisfactorily traced as for instance 
Bagbazar, Bowbazar, Simla, Thuulliunnia, Chowringhee, Hatsi- 
bagan, Gouribera, Hathibagan. But a correspondent has given me 
the following etymologies for these place-names. Bagbazar may 
be a corruption of ** Bankiazar,’* and was probably so called from 
there being a bend, or a * bank ' in the water where it rounded 
from the Hooghly into the Nullah. But another correspondent 
has pointed out to me that this is not the right derivation. Bb 
says; ** This is, 1 believe, not a corruption of ^ Bank Bazar' as 
your correspondent supposes. Bag or Bageecha means a garden, 
and I am under the impression that the place was called Bagbazar 
on.account of there being the garden-house of the Bysacks, if 1 
am not mistaken." Bagbazar is of long Standing as it was farmed 
out by the Government in 1749. It is mentioned by Hoi well in 
1752. Bowbazar, the former correspondent says, is derived from 
** Baboo bazar " from there being many (Hindustani bahoo) kinds 
of things sold there. He believes that at one time it was almost 
as^cut a bazar as the DhurrumtoIIab Market. This locality, viz., 
Bowbazar was formerly knovni as Baiiakkhana and was so-called 
from the famous old tree that in the last century stood here, and 
formed a Baiiakkhana or resting-place for the merchants who 
traded to Calcutta from the North-West by this route as it was 
free from the incursions of the Mahrattas. This tree is marked 
by Upjohn in bis map of 1794 and must have been near the 
Bread and Cheese Bungalow.” Portions of Bowbasar are still 
called Purana Baiiakkhana" or Old Baiiakkhana.'' It is men¬ 
tioned as existing in 1757 as an avenue leading to the east and 
It was then surrounded by jungle on all sides. The Baiiakkhana 
tree is mentioned as existing ev^n in 1780. The name Simla, he 
s^ys, is derived from a great number of simttl or silk-cotton trees 
(Bombax Ceiba) winch grew thereabouts and the place was there¬ 
fore called Simulia.*’ Simla is mentioned as existing so back 
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as 1742 though its site was occupied by jungles abounding with 
silk^cotton trees and stagnant ponds. Of this locality, it was 
stated in i8a6 that ** no native for love or money could be got to 
go this way after sunset'* This locality is also mentioned by 
Holwell in 1752. The name “ Thunthunnia was so-called from 
having been the resort of IkwUheriaSi* or the class who work in 
brass or bell-metal and this name, in course of time, got corrupted 
into " Thunthunia/’ He says the name Chowringhee is from the 
Hindustani word Chowringhee >s'hich means many-colored, the 
houses in that locality commanding views of various sorts and colors. 
This locality is a place of quite modem erection for it is spoken 
of by Holwell as existing in 1752. Hathibagan is so-called from 
elephants having been quartered there formerly as elephants in the 
last century were allowed to walk about tlie town though at the 
present da)% the}* are not allowed to do so during the day time. 
Curiously enough, in an old drawing of Calcutta by Daniel, an 
elephant is represented as walking in the “ Green in the Fort * 
which is now represente<l by the modem Dalhousie Square. Halsi- 
bagaii was formerly known as Omichatuts garden because Omi- 
cliand the well-knowm QuUionaire lived here. 

Tliere ate men still living amongst u$ who can recall to mind 
the days when localities in Calcutta, which are now the bus}* 
haunts of men, were covered with dense jungles which adbrded 
shelter to wild beasts of prey and to thieves and robbers. My 
grandfather informs me that he distinctly remembers having secMi, 
when he was a little boy, the localities to the east of Haduoa 
tank, the tracts now called Goabagan, Hathibagan, &c, coveretl 
with dense jungle. He says that the Hadooa tank {AuglM 
Cornwallis Square) whicli has now been converted into one *(>f 
the “ lungs " of the over-crowded native quarter of the town, was 
in the early part of this centurj^ a stagnant pond c^ ergrojvxi with 
rank vegetation and festering with germs of disease. A few bte]vs 
to the .north-west just where the hackney-carriage *^tand is nou* 
situated were ditches partially filled with water which %Yere the 
fovourite resort of thieves and dacoits and the old gentleman says 
that he reifiembers having often seen corpses of murdered persons 
floating in them. Into the localities where are now the populous 
. bustees of Goabagan, Hathibagan, &c., people <lid not dare go 
after night-fall for fear of being waylaid by the light-fingered gen¬ 
try ; superstitious people l>elieve^ those jungles to be haunted by 
ghosts. All this I have beard ftoni my grandfather. It is curious 
to note that his statements are' borne out by Sir W. W. Hunter 
who says: Organized outmges were committed withiu ear-shot 
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of what are now the most fashionable resorts of the capital. A 
few nights ago, the Calcutta paper of 1780 announced, that four 
armed men entered the house of a Moorman near Chowringhee, 
and carried off his daughter. Old inhabitants remember the time 
when no native would venture out at night with a good shawl on; 
and it was the invariable practice, even in English mansions, for 
the porter to shut the outer door at the commencement of each 
meal, and not to open it till the butler brought him word that the 
plate was safely locked up f Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal. 
Edition 1871, page 74). All the above-mentioned localities, curi¬ 
ously enough, have names ending with the teimination bagan 
which means garden. All these names may be divided into two 
classes. One class derives its names from particular kinds of trees 
which abounded in those localities in former times; the other class 
derives its names from the names of the proprietors who either 
resided there or had their garden-houses in those localities in the 
last century or in the beginning of the present, and also from 
other peculiar features belonging to them. The former class 
consists of the names Goabagan, derived rrom^<;a (Sanscrit gubdk) 
or betel-nut palms AHurtookenbagan from hnr^ 

looki (Sanscrit hariiaki) or myrabolam trees ( Termitialia Che^ 
bnlCyl, Pearabagan from fieara or goava trees (J^sidium Gitayava), 
Xebubagaa i 'om iiebu or acid lime trees ( Citrus a^idajt Bokool- 
bagan from brkool trees (Mimusops Elengi). A subdivision of this 
class ends with the termination or suffix tollah " which means 
“ the shade of a tree.*' All these localities also derive their names 
from the tree^', numbers of which must have existed in these 
localities in the last century. These are Neemtollah from a neem 
•tree (Melia azadrachia)^ which existed there formerly. This tree 
must have existed till very recently for Rev. J. Loug writing in 
185^ sa>^ : ** Nimtola was named after a Nim tree, which protect¬ 
ed the wear\' with its shade. Burtollah is so-called from a pair 
of twin bar or banyan trees (Fiais Indica) which were but lately 
existing there a little to the north of Beadon Square, Cbitpur'Road, 
but which were rooted up when the Municipal Tank near it was 
filled lip by the Corporation of Calcutta. From fj>e fact of the 
trees having been twins^ the native appellation of that locality is 
Bandha Bartollah. This locality was in existence during the 
last century for it is mentioned as having been farmed out by the 
Government in 1749.’* Champatollah derives its name from Champa 
trees (MtcheUa Champaca); Sanstollah derives its name from 
bans or bamboo clumps (Bambusa Vulgaris) ; Taltollalr derives 
its name from lar or toddy-palms (Boras^ flabellifQrmis), 
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Amratollah derives its name from amra or sourball trees (Spotf 
dias Mangifera), This locality of Calcutta was settled in very 
ancient times. From the time of the foundation of Calcutta, this 
quarter has been inhabited by the Greeks and the Armenians for 
they traded with Bengal from very ancient times. The houses 
in this quarter have a heavy antique air about them which plainly 
indicates their age. Near this is the Greek Church of “ the Trans¬ 
figuration of Mount Tabor ” which was founded in the last cen¬ 
tury by a well-known Greek merchant of that time named Had- 
jee Argyaree who, while a terrific tempest vm raging in the Red 
Sea, had vowed that if his life and his ship be saved from a 
watery grave, he would found a Greek Church at Calcutta. On 
his safe arrival at Calcutta he built this church in order to remove a 
long felt want of the Greek citizens of Calcutta of that time. 
NArikeldAnga derives its name from nariket or cocoa-nut palms 
{Cocos ucifera) which still form a conspicuous feature ofour subur¬ 
ban gardens and villas which are mostly situated on the other side 
of the Circular Canal which was begun in 1824 and finished in 
1834. 

The other class consists of Nitherbagan (the garden of the 
Nath family) Roybagan (the garden of the Roy family); Bhatta- 
chitjeerbagan (the garden of the Bhattachaijee family); Kam- 
bagan from one Ram Chandra who possessed extensive laiidW 
property there. Mohonebagan is named after the well-known 
Zemindar Babu Mahone Lai Mitter whose palatial residence is 
situated just where the Circular Road crosses the Com\vallis Street. 

A little to the east of this crossing may be seen portions of the fa¬ 
mous Mahratta Ditch which was dug in 1742 to repel the incursions 
of the Mahratta free-booters and which has given the .sobriquet of - 
“ Ditcher" to the citizen of Calcutta. The remembrance of these 
raids and forays of the Mahratta freebooters—the much-dreaded 
Burgees —who annually invaded Bengal to collect the cHaiuh^ 
still s^ive in popular traditions and nursery rhj-mes. This por¬ 
tion of Sie ditch is now crossed by the bridge and the road which 
Ifi ads tomrds Dum-Dum and is now overgrown with an iminensc 
undergrowth of ferns, arums and other wild plants and becomes 
during rainy season a vast cesspool reeking with miasmatic exhal¬ 
ations. The Mahratta Ditch formerly extended along the northern 
and the eastern boundaries of Calcutta. A recent writer obsci-vcs; 

“ The Mahratta Ditch (following the site of the present Circular 
Road from Chitpore to about the Isasl end of Jaun Bazar) was 
still unclosed, and remained, till quite the end of the century, a 
festering cess-pool which forbad all approach to it." This relic 
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of an object which was historical in its day should be cleared up 
by the Government and preserved as an object of curiosity. Nun- 
donbagan is the garden of the Nundon family. Rajarbagan or the* 
garden of the Rajas was once, and, portions of it still are, the 
prop>erty of the Sova Bazar Rajas. The taluks of Suttanutty and 
Govindpore once belonged to the Sovabazar Rajas. Now the 
taluk of Suttanutty only remains in their possession, Govindpore 
having been resumed by the late Hon'ble East India Company. 
The portion of the city extending northwards from Simla is in¬ 
cluded in the taluk of Suttanutty and the right of collecting rents 
from the tenants of that locality still belongs to the Sovabazar Rajas.* 
Govindpore extenefed southwards from Simla to the old Surman's 
Nullah which was then called the Govindpore Creek. The names 
of both of these taluks indicate that the oldest Hindu inhabitants 
of Calcutta belonged to the weaver caste, for it is mentioned that 
a few weavers' sheds stood where Chandpal GhAt is now.*’ Sutta¬ 
nutty derives its name from the Bengali word sutta meaning thread 
whereof the cloths were woven by the Setts and the By sacks 
of old. Govindpore, on the other band, is derived from Govifida, 
another name for Krishna whose worship was and still is 
popular among the Taniubaya caste of Bengal at the present day, 
uiid most of the Setts and the By sacks are Vaishnavas now. 

The portion of the town extending from Grey Street crossing 
to Shambazar Street was, in the early part of this century, called 
Hanumanbagan, but it no longer rejoices in that name. It was so- 
called from the numerous troops of Ilanuman monkeys (Semnopu 
thecus EntelbiS of Zoologists) which infested the gardens and 
j)lanlalions that were formerly in that quarter of the town, but 
which have now retired into the more secluded gardens and 
plantations that are situated on the other side of the Circular 
Canal-to the east of Calcutta, and near Dum-Dum. A subdivision 
of this class derives its names from other peculiar features of the 
localities to which these names appertain. They are Chorebagan, 
^Yhich means thieves* garden and must have derived its n^e from 
the thieves and robbers which infested this locality, Simla and 
Badoorbagan for it is said that in 18a 6 no man could be got to go 
this way after sunset; Jorabagan means two gardens; Mally- 
bagan the name applied to a locality in the Beadon Street near 
what was formerly the garden and compound of the house of the 
late Babu Ramdoolal Dey^ derives it« names from “ Mallies ** or 
native gardmtrs, • 


* A kdf named Suttsouity Hat is said to have existed here in 1749. 
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It is curious to observe, however, that portions of the. town 
which are mostly occupied by Mahomedans have names which re¬ 
call those of former proprietors of the same persuation as Mirza- 
pore (the hamlet of Mirza), Mehdibagan (the garden of Aga 
Mehdi) Son^chee from a Mahomedan gentleman named Sona 
Ghazi who formerly owned extensive landed property there. 
Mirzapore is mentioned as existing in r742 and its site was, to the 
commencement of this century, occupied chiefly by stagnant 
tanks sending out their noxious and death-dealing exhalations and 
by fields of paddy and other vegetables. This fact is borne out 
by the name of another locality adjoining it, namely, Puttuldanga 
which derives its name from a cucurbitaceotls vegetable named 
PutloU much used in Bengal for forming into curries—^its botani¬ 
cal name being Trichosanlhcs Dioica —which must have been 
grown in the last century* in this locality along with paddy*. These 
localities were also infested by dacoits for it is said that “at night 
no native would venture out with any good clothes on him— 
there was such just dread of robbery and murder.’’ 

•These localities are also mentioned by Holwell as existing in 
1752. The Streets and lanes to the east of Sonigichee are still 
inhabited by a large Mahomedan population and mostly bear 
Mahomedan names as Huseinparah (the quarter of Husein), 
ZurifTs Lane, Lai Ostagur’s and Gooloo Ostagur's Lane, &c. 

There are some localities in Calcutta the names of which end 
with the suffix which in Bengali means "pond tank.'' 

These localities are mostly named after tanks there which are 
well-known for some peculiar features in them. To the curious 
inquirer, the existence of these tanks discloses a state of things 
which existed in Calcutta during the last century and in the first" 
half of the present. Before the Calcutta Water Works scheme 
became an accomplished fact, the dty was mainly dbpendqnt on 
its tanks and RMds for its water supply. Every bustee and every 
quarter b^'i^-own tank round which the dwelling-hoases oft the 
people of 'locality were grouped. Thus every tank, so to 
spe^, fefrined the nucleus of a separate quarter to which it gave 
its name. In. 1742 it is mentioned that the “ Mirzapore and the 
Simla districts ” of the town jv'ere occupied by many stagnant tanks. 
The localities teferred to a)>ove are Jhamapookur which means 
the “tank plaining hanbbaked bricks" derives its name from 
a tank of tlm name which still ex^ts and from the bottom of 
whi^ many hard-baked bricks arevsaid to have been dug out dur- 
ingihe process of excavating it; Iftilpookur derives its name from 
no/c««ar a kind ofcbulrush which grows on the banks of tanks 
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and rivers and which must have grown in abunciance on its banks 
formerly. Hauspookur meus the ** tank frequented by ducks and 
geese" and Puddopookur means the ** lotos-tank" and the loca* 
lity must have derived its name from the circumstance of the tank 
having been full of lotoses (Nehimbium Speciosum). Every city 
and village in Bengal has a locality and a tank which goes by this 
name.* A subdivision of this class of localities derives its dames 
from the names of the families to whom the tanks belonged as 
for instance Newgypookur (the tank of the Newgy family), Benia- 
pookur (the tank of the Beiiias). ' Beniapookur is mentioned by 
Hoi well as existing even in 1752. 

It is now held by geologists that Bengal or at least the Delta 
of the Ganges was at one time a portion of the Bay of Bengal 
and that the lands were formed by the continual deposit of allu¬ 
vial matter brought dow'n by the rivers. Gradually churs or sand¬ 
banks were formed much in the same way as islands have been 
formed in the Pacific Ocean by the building-up of reefs by coral 
insects. These sand-banks, in process of time, became larger and 
ultimately formed the terra firtna of Bengal. This fact is^evi- 
denced by the discovery of fossil remains of marine animals, por¬ 
tions of wrecked boats, roots of Sundri trees (Heritiera Minor) 
in the course of digging through the soil. From this latter tree 
the Sunderbunds have derived their nanW and indirectly from which 
Garanhatta —a locality in Calcutta near the Beadon Square—has 
also derived its name— garran being the unbarked trunks of 
these trees, which are us^ for building and for fuel purposes, 
and which were formerly sold in that locality. In digging a 
tank at Sealdah and also in sinking a well in Fort William, 
^hese remains were met with at a depth of from 20 to 30 feet. 
From this downwards were alternations of sand and clay-beds. 
At a 4 epth *of about 40 feet is a of quicksand. (Vide Mr. 
H. F. Blandford’s paper ** On a tank section at Sea^ah, Calcutta/' 
in tli^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VqI-XXXIII, p. 
154). On the site on which Calcutta is situated a veify* bid forest 
is said to have existed in 1682. Two of the names of localities 
in Calcutta (I say in Calcutta because the suburbs are now amal¬ 
gamated with the town) bear testiijiony to the ttuth of this 
theory. I allude to the names of BaHygunge (Sai)(tm^rket) and 
Balliaghatta (Sand-ford) which are 'derived from or sand 
which was the chief constituent^of the churs out of 'Xch BennI. 
was gradually evolved. Ballygunge is mentioned as existii^fe 
1780 for a garden-house in that focality is advertised for safi m 
Hickey's Bengal Gazette of that )^ear. Ballia^hata, though 
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the scene of busy trade, was in the last century suiToun^ed by 
dense jungle and it was in 1782 or thereabouts known as the 
Balliaghat passage through the wood.'" This theory is also borne 
out by the etymology of the names of some localities in and 
around Calcutta as for instance Sealdah, Ariadaha, &c. The suffix 
daha in Bengali means a deep place in a river or the sea. Accord- 
ing to this, ^Idah means the jackal’s abyss, and Ariadaha the 
abyss of the Aryas. There are other places in Bengal the names 
of which end in the termination daka and which prove, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that Bengal was at one time a portion of 
the Bay of Bengal. There are two localities in Calcutta the 
names of which are identical in meaning. They are Dingabhanga 
and Ooltadinga. I have already pointed out that the former name 
is derived from the wrecking by the cyclone of 1737 of a ship 
in the creek which ran through that part of the town in the last 
century and which gives name to Creek Row which is built on the 
site of that creek. This creek flowed past the old fort of Calcutta 
on the site of which the General Post Office rears its lofty head. 
In digging the foundations for this building the remains of the 
fort were brought to light. Recently, however, further discoveries 
of the remains of this fori were made during the erection of the 
East Indian Railway Company’s Office in Fairlie Place and have 
been described by Mr. R. R. Bayne in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Vol. Lll., Part I. The name Ooltadinga also 
means the capsiring of a boat and perhaps alludes to some remark¬ 
able boat-accident which took place in one of the creeks with 
which Calcutta abounded in the olden times. A recent writer has 
observed tliat “ the site of Calcutta was once occupied by marshy 
islands, flooded by the tides and in the condition of the outer 
Sunderbunds of the present day." 

The public squares of Calcutta, which arc now brnamen^ to 
the city, were in the early part of this century, mere dighee^M 
tanks which formed the chief source of the supply of drinking- 
water of Calcrutia. They were formerly overgrown with jungle 
and were not laid out as they are at present with a number of 
winding paths and with a profusion of beautiful flowering shrubs 
and creepers. College Square was formerly and is still known as 
Goldighee'* or “ Round Tank and w'as so called from its circular 
shape though it has now been converted into a square tank. It 
derives its English appellation from the fact of tlie principal edu¬ 
cational institutions of the city being grouped round it Rev. Mr. 
Long says that the site of thi^ Unk was, “ down to the com- 
jneuceraent of century, occupied chiefly by paddy fields with 
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stagnant tanks sending out their malaria/* On the south side of 
this square just where David Hare lies buried were formerly some 
very fine old walnut trees which were blown down by the cyclone* 
of 1864. Cornwallis Square was and still is known as ** Hadooa 
the etymology of which name I have not been able to trace out. 
In an old map of Calcutta the tank is named ** Jladooa" and its 
English name Cornwallis Square ” seems to have been given to 
it in more recent times. It xras formerly surrounded by dense 
jungles and its site and that of the Circular Canal Nvas long noted 
for the murders committed there/’ About ten years ago the tank 
in this square was square shaped but it has now been turned into 
an oval and has now been formed into a beautiful garden. The site 
of the Beadon Square was formerly occupied by a densely crowded 
bttstee, but in 1869 or thereahoutSi was formed into a square by 
the then Justices of the Peace nf Calcutta as a place of recreation 
for the people of the surrounding localities and formerly brass 
bands us^ to play of evenings in it though this practice has now 
been discontinued. Wellington Square was formerly a tank of 
water which was excavated in tS22 by the LiOttery Committee 
and was known to the natives as Bddamtalio or dighce *' or 
Ta^iA" and was so called firom a number of country 
almond trees (Termhtated Cottappa) which grew round the tank. 
Its site was formerly occupied by a densely crowded bustee of 
lascars who made the place* a mass of filtht and dirt. Now these 
noble trees have been improved off the face of the square which 
now has been covered up and serves as a reservoir of the pump* 
ing station of the Calcutta Water Works. Formerly the Channel 
Creek which flowed past the old fort ran through its northern side. 
Dalhousie Square was in the last century known as the ** Green in 
the Fort “ as will appear from an old drawing by Daniel. Then 
it came to be known as Tank Square on account of the tank in its 
middle which supplied Calcutta with drinking*water before the 
days of the Calcutta Water Works. Its native name is Lai 
Digkee" perhaps on accotinL of the red colour of the soil—a fea* 
ture which has given name to Lai Bazar (Red Market). Even in 
1780 this was known as ''Lall Diggy/' for Mrs, Fay mentions it 
by that name. During the last century this was the favourite pro¬ 
menade of the Europeans, for ^^at sunset many promenaded round 
the great tank at Lai Oigbi under orange trees/' To the north-west 
of this square is the site of the ^famous Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Years ago, in an interesting d^ntribution on this subject, Dr. 
Norman Chevers had identified the exact site of the Black Hole. 
The northern end of llie entrance to. the GeneftJ Post Office is 
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approximately the site where the Black Hole stood. Holwell's 
moDument to the memory of those who were massacred in that 
Hole—an obelisk about 50ft. high—stood just where there was 
formerly an ornamented lamp-post which has now been removed 
and is now replaced by statue of Sir Ashley Eden. This obelisk 
was demolished in lizi by the order, it is said, of the Marquis of 
Hastings, though no official confirmation of this tradition has 
been met with. The recently formed Marcus Square was former¬ 
ly known as Bysack's Dighee, for in an old map of Calcutta 1 find 
it named thus and may perhaps have belonged to the Bysacks 
who along with the Setts constituted the oldest Hindu families of 
Calcutta and who " lived in the neighbourhood *of the old pagoda 
and on the site of Fort William.” It is also known to the natives 
as "Kal&biginer Dighee” or “the tank in the plantation garden.” 
A very big tank it was in former times and is said to have derived 
its native appellation from the fact of its having been in the last 
century surrounded by gardens of plantains and bananas though 
no trace of these gardens can be discovered at the present day. 
Wellesley Square is mentioned as existing in 1824, for in that year 
the collegiate establishment of the Madrassa College was re¬ 
moved to it. It was, no doubt, in the early part of this century, 
a mere tank. After the erection of the Madrassa building, the 
grounds seem to have been laid out as a garden and its present 
English name “ Wellesley Square ” after the Marquis of Wellesley 
was given to it. Its native appellation was and still is “ Bamun 
bu$tee Dighee'.' 

Chitpore derives its name from the goddess Chitreswani— 
another name for Kali—whose temple stands in that locality. It is 
said that human sacrifices used to be formerly offered on the al~ 
tars of this deity. This goddess is much worshipped by the 
Hindus and its temple, on occasions of festivals, become, fiill to 
overflowing with worshippers. This locality was the residet 
the Chitpore Nawabs whose palace was the favourite tesof 
Europeans in the last century. Cossipore is said to be na 
after Kassiram Mitra who belonged to the same family as Gobind- 
ram Mitra “ who was a zemindar and had held large farms from the 
Nawab of Murshidabad” and who was the “black banian'" of the 
'Mayor's court for twenty-five years and had amassetkan immense 
fortune. The temple of Modun Mohone in Bagbazar, Chitpore 
Road, belonged to this Mitra faij^y. Govindram '3 descendants, 

I believe, are still the proprietor#^ that temple. Near Cossipore 
is the garden-house, now the property of the Seal family, in which 
live<l Bebee Kat% (pronomjced Ketty) a European woman. 
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Babu Mutiy Ul Seal, after her death, purchased the garden-house 
from her executors* Paikparah or the quarter iohabited by the Aiis 
or native watchmen is from a long time past the residence of the 
foroily of Lali Babu tlie well-known zemindar, famous throughout 
Bengal for his charitable endowments. In the last centUT)* as well 
as in the beginning of the present Paths (or Pykas) discharged the 
same fimctions as police constables do at the present day, for* in a 
charge-sheet of the Magistrate of Calcutta in 1778 it is mentioned 
that one Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pykes of the 
8th Division." Even the wealthy natives employed paiks to guard 
their persons and property from the dacoits and robbers who in¬ 
fested Calcutta in the last century as well as in the beginning of 
tlte present. Rev. J. Long observes : ** Dacoity was common in 
the outskirts of Calcutta. We heard the late Radha Prasad Roy, 
Ram Mohone Roy’s son, state that when he was a boy no native 
would go out at night with a good shawl in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Amherst Street for fear of being robbed” Even so 
late as 1850 or thereabouts, there were paiks in the bouse of 
the late Babu Gorich&nd Dutt of Thuntbunia, who used to parade 
on the terrace of the house diuing the night, shouting out at the 
top of their voice in order to scare away thieves and robbers. 
B^nagore or more properly Barihanagore is so-called from its 
having been in the last century infested by large numbers of 
bardhas or wild boars, numbers of which are still to be found in 
localities surrounding Calcutta. Sealdah is mentioned in 1757 as a 
narrow causeway raised several feet above the level of the 
country, with a ditch on each side leading from the east.*’ Tolly- 
gunge is named after Colonel Tolly who also has given name to 
^oliys nullah —a portion of which was dug by him in 1775—its 
old name having been Govindpore Creek. The native name of 
this creek is lAdi Gangd or the Original Ganges " for the river 
;es. itself which now flows past the Botanical Gardens once 
^ed through the site of Tolly’s Nullah. Bhowanipur derives 
name from the goddess Bhowani or Kali whose temple stands 
fn an adjoining locality, namely, Kalighat, which means the temple 
of KalW The present temple was built about 1792 by one of the 
Bahama Chaudhurks of Barsi Byeala. Kalighat, an ancient 
pagoda dedicated to the goddess Kali or Bhavani and situated on 
the banks of a small brook which is by the Brahmins deemed to 
be the original course of the Ganges, is mentioned by Holwell as 
existing in 1766. The name ()||^utia is said to have been derived 
from this Kalicotta" or Kalj|^t, though others have said that 
it is derived from Khal katta " or the Mahratt^t Ditch or from 
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' Golgotha ** meaning ** the place of skullsAlipur derives its 
name ftovx Alt, meaning the city of Alt —being in fact identical in 
.meaning with the name AUnagar'* which Suraj-ud-dowla gave 
to Calcutta after conquering it in 1757. Where are now the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens founded in 1876 under the auspices 
of the Government of Bengal by the late Mr. Carl Louis Schwend- 
ler, was a hx^tee much cut up by stagnant ponds. Near it was a 
Riding Academy which I find mentioned in an old map of Calcutta 
as being situated in this locality. Near it were also two trees 
called the trees of destruction " teneath which duels were fought 
in the last century. The exact locality where Warren Hast- 
ings fought the duel with Francis has been identified by Dr. 
Busteed. He says: Unless records or trustworthy tradition 
point to another locality, we are inclined to think that the com¬ 
pound of No. 5i All pore Road bolds near its northern boundary 
the site of the memorable duel.'* Kidderpore is said to be a 
corruption of Khetierpur—the city of Kheiter —though some say 
that it derives its name from Colonel Kyd well-knoWn for his 
botanical researches. Garden Reach is one of the oldeirt^ocalitieeclfe 
of Calcutta and derives its name from the fiict oLitt *Ming 
reach " of the river near which the garden-houses of 

the European community ^.Calcutta were situated ia||k 
century. It is mentioned ^p of 1760. ..; > / 

SARAT Chandra mitra, ma., b.l. 
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It is rumoured Chat a Bill of consideijibJe importance affect¬ 
ing th« land-holding classes of Bengal will shortly be hitroduced 
in the Provincial Council. It is also apprehended in some quar¬ 
tets that the Bill will be hurried through the Council and the 
.public will not be allowed sufficient opportunity to discuss 
^the different bearings of the question. Though the public would 
f^'be slow to believe such a course to be possible under the wise 

Sir Steuart Bayley it is thought advisable to 
treband with such observations that one ha^ 
defmbility, equity and jiutice of the proposed 
bf.flijiKll aro^ only matters of specu- 
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v^ous. This resulted in the enormous moMse'iii the ^se of 
the {woperty settled U the time of the Permanent Settlement. In 
.' less thsn b^f a century the property which with difficulty could 
pay the Goremment demand, yielded an enormous income It 
was then aj^tarent that the Govemment of Lord CiHmrallis com¬ 
mitted a mistake which was difficult to correct The calls upon 
the* Imperial Exchequer were varied and many. The army, the 
dvil and criminal administration, the payment of interest on the 
national debt and sundry other departments exhausted the Indian 
Treasury. Though the treasury was exhausted, the calls upon the 
Indian Government to introduce the diHferent appliances of civili¬ 
zation which it found itself compelled to introduce as the civiliaiug 
agent from the West, inaeased with the lapse of years. It was ^ 
therefore proposed to levy a tax as a means of extending educa¬ 
tion, constructing roads and other works of public utility. But 
the first objection to this proposal was the difficulty o> recoo- 
dling it with the promises given at the time of the Penaanent 
Settlement. 

. It was contended with apparent truth on the side of the 
Zemind&rs that their demands could not without breach of fruth b*- 
enhanced. A loi^ and animated controversy followed which was 
settled by the Seoetary State's despatch, <laUa> iIk isth May ^ 
4870 Indian Government had justified the impusiuoa on the 
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without^ ezunpticm or szception. Th* one &ct which be espe¬ 
cially recommended to be kept id view, was that the public demand 
was made upon those to whom the promises of the Perm^raC^ 
Settlement were gi\’en in company with othhr classes of th^oim- 
munit^ only- 4 nd'Wilh no reference to the source from which the 


income was derived. His fpnce the Secretary of State said— 


" The best method of markii^ the distinction and making it 
clear, is to provide that such cesses should be levied upon the 
owner of land in common with other owners of property which is 
of a kind accessible to the rate.” 


As if to accentuate the benefit ut' equal taxation be met 
the objection of the zemindars for exemption from the rates by 
saying that in matters of taxation the exemption of a class is 
simply aggravation of the burden on all other classes who are not 
exempt Tlie Secre^ygrf iimts did nut tor the first time lay down 
thU^oad „ l.<i'Ulcnant'(iovernor himself was not 

' ^ W2 uxauen hi fact, we find His 

HotiiM-dCceptuig a rate for roads to be levied on land in consKlcra- 
tion of the urgency of the Gorenimeiit ol' India and the ubvipus 
utility of the purpose in view. But he refused to accept a rate 
for educatic>n unless it were converted into a general tax affecting 
aji income from whatever.source. In principle iHonor con-' 
leniled hn whether for roads or education it wm ncir^4ol«li^ 
• inaaely provincial Ux whitdne)iiiu>'' esfMWy^ rt^ 
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Af jfiUjp ioftda, m with every thing the {Hioeq^ of Uxation is 
jE)M. of Mr. Goscben the principle of road 

^hBW^on ** «|^bose who use roads should pey for them and pay 
^ pnP<^OQ'to the wear ajqd tear that they caise." Viewed in 
this li^ ;thei road cess ii^ttogether an anomatous taa. If the 
principle of. distribution be correct it would follow that the landed 
or the agricultural classes are alone benefited by the road. !l 
sceoted to the Advocate-General a perfectly sound pr^ple to 
tax immovable propert}' for the maintenance of roads because he 
thought that the rai^ by^'being situated in those properties 
primarily and permanently benefited them. But what to him 
appeared to be sufficient to warrant an imposition on lands may 
be considered to be no ground for the inference. The agricultural 
population it may be easily shewn is the least benefited by 
the road which it wholly maintains. The traffic of a country 
may be classified under two heads, export and import. Import 
mostly consists of grain and to some e.xtent of European piece 
goods and other articles not locally produced. The agricultural 
classes, themselves the producers of grain, require but little the 
imported grain. As for the rest of the import they in common 
with the non-agricuUural population are benefited by cheap distri¬ 
bution of imported articles, which is secured by good roi^s. Sd 
■fitr then as the import is teemed the interest of the agricullui al 
fMpuhfiBCMi hithe maiaten^x of ruadMM far less than Lliat of tlve 
non-agricultwal. The exjkui cplas v j!tiaiprodui i>ni;rtii.< 
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of roads upon the landed classes and would be suiddal to the 
best interests of the Zemindars to repeat the same mistake in Jhfi 
education cess« Cheap transports should as much be a marke^Ie’ 
commodity as education, and for both, those should pay are 
benefited, in proportion to the benefit they get If the'imposi¬ 
tion of an education c^s was given up on considerations like these, 
if it is just that the cess should be general in its character, it will 
be iniquitous to rcNive it on the lines of the road cess. 

J K^DHJl SAHAY. 
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By suGcessiYe observations with astronomical instruments we 
are enabled to discover more relations which enter into and con¬ 
siderably modify our first rude approximations of the distances 
and movements of the stellar bodies. Thus we find that the revo¬ 
lution of the heavenly bodies is not made in ^4 hours, when 
considered with the sun, and with the moon in 24 hours 54m. 
of equinoctial time. 

The Sun's motion among the stars in right ascension is not 
uniform. About the first December the vnnation nmouius to \ 
deg. z'9ni. ; about the ist July 0 deg. 57m. 11*5 seeds, the average 
is 0 deg. 59m. fi‘33 seeds. Iliis variation in angular velocity w 
accompicued with a corresponding change of its distance froni us. 
The ipMteit apparent variation in the diameter c^espond; ' > 
the fint December or durit]^ ' angular vVlocitv, ami 
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projection in the heaven is the Great Circle. so called. In this 
plane the actual path is not circular^ but elliptical, having the 
earth, not for its centre, but for one of ita fod. ^ 

The extremity is 0*01679 in parts of a unit equal to the 
mean distance, and the motion is so regulated as equal sd’eas of 
the ellipse are passed oVer in equal times. The distance of the 
sun obtained from its parallax is 8*6 seeds, which gives the Sun's 
distance as 35,000,000 miles. An obje0 placed at that distance 
and subtending an angle of 3^*3 m. must have a real diameter of 
882,000 miles. The common centre bf gravity is 267 miles from 
the Sun, and is in the proportion of 300,000 to t. ^ 

The Sun’s polihr diameter makes an angle of 82 deg. 40 seeds 
with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Tlie temperature of the Earth's surface depends mainly on 
its exposure to the sun's rays, whenever the sun remains more 
than twelve hours above the borison of any place. 

** rhe heavens,** says tlic Psalmist, " declare tlie glory of God 
and the tirmaincnt sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day singetb 
praise, and night unto night sheweth knowledge, and there is no 
speecli and language where their voice is not heard." 

Thales, six hundred years before Christ, predicted an eclipse 
ijf the Sun during a vrdt of the Modes and Sydiana.«>.Xhe globular 
^ nj the e;irth was to tte anabiits. But 
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[FrcH ike french of Mme. Girard 

Ut the heart ef my toVd one 

To me be Tcvealeo. 

In the mid^ of the dangcn, 

On 80*3 far away. 

On whcfli do his thoughts 
Inceaitatly »Uay ? 

Wbeu flaps the white sail 
Of his ^ip in the brew. 

When the golden stars shine, 

And he, at his ease, 

Mark* the blue waves 
Irtljhi sur-Ught ^eani, 

1 6, then about whom 
.Doth he think and dream ? 
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